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PART  I.    BOOK  II. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Rheumatism. 

433-  tms  difeafe  there  are  two  fpe- 

cies,  the  one  named  the  Acute, 
the  other  the  Chronic  rheumatifm. 
Vol.  II.  B  434.  It 
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434.  It  is  the  Acute  Rheumatifm  which 
cfpecially  belongs  to  this  place,  as  from 
its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  methods  of 
cure,  it  will  appear  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
phlegmafia  or  inflammation. 

435.  This  difeafe  is  frequent  in  cold, 
and  more  uncommon  in  warm  climates. 
It  appears  mofl  frequently  in  autumn  and 
fpring,  lefs  frequently  in  winter  when  the 
cold  is  considerable  and  conftant,  and 
very  feldom  during  the  heat  of  fummer. 
It  may  occur,  however,  at  any  feafon,  if 
viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold  be  for  the 
time  frequent. 

436.  The'  acute  rheumatifm  generally 
arifes  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
body  when  any  way  unufually  warm;  or 
when  one  part  of  the  body  is  expofed  to 
cold  while  the  other  parts  are  kept  warm  ; 
pr?  laftly,  when  the  application  of  the 

cold 
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cold  is  long  continued,  as  it  is  when  wet 
or  moift  clothes  are  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  body. 

437.  Thefe  caufes  may  affect  perfons  of 
all  ages ;  but  the  rheumatifm  feldom  ap- 
pears in  either  very  young  or  in  elderly 
perfons,  and  mod  commonly  occurs  from 
the  age  of  puberty  to  that  of  thirty-five 
years  *. 

438.  Thefe  caufes  (436.)  may  alfo 
affect  perfons  of  any  conftitution  ;  but 
they  moft  commonly  affect  thofe  of  a  fan- 
guine  temperament. 

439.  This  difeafe  is  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  pains  affecting  the  joints,  for 
the  mofl  part  the  joints  alone,  but  fome- 

B  2  times 


*  There  are  many  inftance^  however,  of  rheurnatifrn 
extremely  acute  in  old  people. 
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times  affecting  alfo  the  mufcular  parts. 
Very  often  the  pains  moot  along  the 
courfe  of  the  mufcles,  from  one  joint  to 
another,  and  are  always  much  increafcd 
by  the  action  of  the  mufcles  belontriup;  to 
the  joint  or  joints  affected. 

440.  The  larger  joints  are  moft  fre- 
quently affected  ;  fuch  as  the  hip-joint, 
and  knees  of  the  lower,  and  the  moulders 
and  elbows  of  the  upper,  extremities. 
The  ankles  and  wrifts  are  alfo  frequently 
affected  ;  but  the  fmallcr  joints,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  feldom  fuf- 
fer. 

441.  This  difeafe,  although  fometimes 
confined  to  one  part  qf  the  body  only, 
yet  very  often  affects  many  parts  of  it ; 
and  then  it  comes  on  with  a  cold  ftage, 
which  is  immediately  fucceeded  by  the' 
other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  and  particu- 
larly by  a  frequent,  full,  and  hard  pulfe. 

•  -Some- 
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Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is  formed  before 
any  pains  are  perceived  :  but  more  com- 
monly pains  are  felt  in  particular  parts, 
before  any  fymptoms  of  pyrexia  appear. 

442.  When  no  pyrexia  is  prefent,  the 
pain  is  fometimes  confined  to  one  joint 
only ;  but,  when  any  confiderable  pyrex- 
ia is  prefent,  although  the  pain  may  be 
chiefly  in  one  joint,  yet  it  feldom  hap- 
pens but  that  the  pains  affecT:  feveral 
joints  often  at  the  very  fame  time,  but 
for  the  moft  part  fhifting  their  place, 
and,  having  abated  in  one  joint,  be- 
come more  violent  in  another.  They  do 
not  commonly  remain  long  in  the  fame 
joint,  but  frequently  fhift  from  one  to 
another,  and  fometimes  return  to  joints 
formerly  affected ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  difeafe  often  continues  for  a  long 
time. 


B  3  443,  The 
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443.  The  pyrexia  attending  this  difeafe 
has  an  exacerbation  every  evening,  and 
is  mod  confiderable  during  the  night, 
when  the  pains  alfo  become  more  violent ; 
and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pains 
fhift  their  place  from  one  joint  to  ano- 
ther. The  pains  feem  to  be  alfo  in- 
creafed  during  the  night,  by  the  body 
being  covered  more  clofely,  and  kept 
warmer. 

444.  A  joint,  after  having  been  for 
fome  time  affected  with  pain,  commonly 
becomes  affected  alfo  with  fome  rednefs 
and  fwelling,  which  is  painful  to  the 
touch.  It  feldom  happens,  that  a  fwel- 
ling coming  on  does  not  alleviate  the 
pain  of  the  joint ;  but  the  fwelling  does 
not  always  take  off  the  pain  entirely, 
nor  fecure  the  joint  againft  a  return  of 
it. 


445.  This 
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.445.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  attend- 
ed with  fome  fweating,  which  occurs  ear- 
Jv  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  it 
is  feldom  free  or  copious,  and  feldom 
either  removes  the  pains  or  proves  cri- 
tical* 

446.  In  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe  the 
urine  is  high  coloured,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning without  fediment;  but  as  the  dif4 
eafe  advances,  and  the  pyrexia  has  more 
confiderable  remiffions,  the  urine  depo- 
fites  a  lateritious  fediment.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  entirely  critical  ; 
for  the  difeafe  often  continues  long  after 
fuch  a  fediment  has  appeared  in  the 
urine. 

447.  When  blood  is  drawn  in  this  dif- 
eafe, it  always  exhibits  the  appearance 
mentioned  237. 

B  4  448.  The 
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448.  The  acute  rheumatifm,  though  it 
has  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  the  other 
phlegmafia:,  differs  from  all  thofe  hither- 
to mentioned,  in  this,  that  it  is  not  apt 
to  terminate  in  fuppuration.     This  al- 
moft   never    happens    in  rheumatifm; 
but  the  'difeafe  fometimes  produces  effu- 
fions  of  a  tranfparent  gelatinous  fluid  in- 
to the  jfheaths  of  the  tendons.     If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  effu- 
flons  are  frequent,  it  muft  alfo  happen, 
that  the  effufed  fluid  is  commonly  re- 
abforbed  ;  for  it  has  feldom  happened, 
and  never  indeed  to  my  obfervation,  that 
confiderable  or  permanent  tumours  have 
been  produced,  or  fuch  as  required  to 
be  opened,  and  to  have  the  contained 
fluid  evacuated.     Such  tumours,  how- 
ever have  occurred  to  others,  and  the 
opening  made  in  them  has  produced  ul- 
cers difficult  to  heal.  .  Vide  Stork.  Ann. 
Med,  II. 

449.  With 
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449.  With  the  circumftances  mention- 
ed from  439  to  448.  the  difeafe  often 
continues  for  feveral  weeks.  It  feldom, 
however,  proves  fatal ;  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  pyrexia  continues  to  be  con- 
fiderable  for  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks.  While  the  pyrexia  abates  in  its 
violence,  if  the  pains  of  the  joints  con- 
tinue, they  are  lefs  violent,  more  limited 
in  their  place,  being  confined  commonly 
to  one  or  a  few  joints  only,  and  are  left 
ready  to  change  their  place. 

450.  When  the  pyrexia  attending  rheu* 
matifm  has  entirely  ceafed ;  when  the 
fwelling,  and  particularly  the  rednefs  of 
the  joints,  are  entirely  gone;  but  when 
pains  flill  continue  to  affect  certain  Joints, 
which  remain  ftifF,  which  feel  uneafy 
upon  motion,  or  upon  changes  of  wea- 
ther, the  difeafe  is  named  the  Chronic 
Rheumatifm,  as  it  very  often  continues 

for 
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for  a  long  time.  As  the  chronic  is  com-* 
monly  the  fequel  of  the  acute  rheuma- 
tifm,  I  think  it  proper  to  treat  of  the  for- 
mer alfo  in  this  place. 

451.  The  limits  between  the  acute 
and  chronic  rheumatifm  are  not  always 
exactly  markecL 

When  the  pains  are  ftill  ready  to  fhift 
their  place ;  when  they  are  efpecially  fe- 
•vere  in  the  night-time  ;  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  are  attended  with  fome 
degree  of  pyrexia,  and  with  fome  fwel- 
ing,  and  efpecially  with  fome  rednefs  of 
the  joints  ;  the  difeafe  is  to  be  confidered 
as  ftill  partaking  the  nature  of  the  acute 
rheumatifm. 

But,  when  there  is  no  degree  of  pyrexia 
remaining  ;  when  the  pained  joints  are 
without  rednefs  ;  when  they  are  cold  and 
ftiff ;  when  they  cannot  ealily  be  made  to 
fweat ;  or  when,  while  a  free  and  warm 
fweat  is  brought  out  on  the  reft  of  the 

•  body. 
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body>  it  is  only  clammy  and  cold  on  the 
pained  joints  ;  and  when,  efpecially,  the 
pains  of  thefe  joints  are  increafed  by  cold, 
and  relieved  by  heat  applied  to  them  ;  the 
cafe  is  to  be  confidered  as  that  of  a  purely 
chronic  rheumatifm. 

452.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  may 
affect  different,  joints  ;  but  is  efpecially 
ready  to  affect  thofe  joints  which  are  fur- 
rounded  with  many  mufcles,  and  thofe 
of  which  the  mufcles  are  employed  in  the 
mod  conftant  and  vigorous  exertions. 
Such  is  the  cafe  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins,  the  affection  of  which  is  named 
Lumbago  ;  or  that  of  the  hip-joint,  when 
the  difeafe  is  named  Ifchias,  or  Sciati- 
ca. 

453.  Violent  drains  and  fpafms  occur- 
ring on  fudden  and  fomewhat  violent 
exertions,  bring  on  rheumatic  affections, 
which  at  firft  partake  of  the  acute,  but 

very 
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very  foon  change  into  the  nature  of  the 
chronic  rheumatifm. 

454.  I  have  thus  delivered  the  hiflory 
ef  rheumatifm ;  and  fuppofe,  that,  from 
what  has  been  faid,  the  remote  caufes, 
the  diagnofis,  and  prognofis  of  the  difeafe, 
may  be  under  flood.  The  diilindlion  of 
the  rheumatic  pains  from  thofe  refem- 
bling  them,  which  occur  in  the  fyphilis 
and  fcurvy,  will  be  obvious,  either  from 
the  feat  of  thofe  pains,  or  from  the  con- 
comitant  fymptoms  peculiar  to  thefe  dif* 
eafes*.    The  diftinction  of  rheumatifm 

from 

*  To  diftinguifh  the  chronic  rheumatifm  from  vene- 
Teal  or  fcorbutic  pains,  is,  however,  in  fome  cafes,  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  often  requires  the  utmoft  fagacity 
of  the  practitioner.  A  due  attention  to  the  caufes  of 
rheumatifm,  recited  in  the  foregoing  articles,  and  a  ftrict 
examination  whether  the  patient  has  been  fubje&ed  to 
thefe  caufes,  will  fometimes  determine  the  difeafe  :  but 
it  often  happens,  that  the  fame  caufes  which  produce 
rheumatifm,  alfo  exacerbate  venereal  and  fcorbutic  pains. 

No 
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from  gout  will  be  more  fully  un.derftood 
from  what  is  to  be  delivered  in  the.  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

•  455.  With  refpecl  to  the  proximate 
caufe  of  rheumatifm,  there  have  been 
various  opinions.  It  has  been  imputed 
to  a  peculiar  acrimony ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, in  ordinary  cafes,  I  can  find  no 
evidence ;  and,  from  the  confederation  of 
the  remote  caufes,  the  fymptoms,  and  cure 
of  the  difeafe,  I  think  the  fuppofition 
very  improbable. 

The  caufe  of  an  Ifchias  Nervofa  affign- 
ed  by  Cotunnius,  appears  to  me  hypo- 
thetical, and  is  not  fupported  by  either 
the  phenomena  or  method  of  cure.  That, 
however,  a  difeafe  of  a  rheumatic  nature 
may  be  occafioned  by  an  acrid  matter 

applied 

^.o  general  rules  can  be  delivered  on  this  fubjeS  ; 
and  the  practitioner  muft  truft  to  his  own  fjgacity  for 
direction  in  this  difficult  diagnofis. 
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applied  to  the  nerves,  is  evident  from 
the  toothach,  a  rheumatic  affe&ion  ge- 
nerally arifing  from  a  carious  tooth. 

That  pains  refembling  thofe  of  rheu- 
matifm,  may  arife  from  deep-fcated  fup~ 
purations,  we  know  from  fome  cafes  de- 
pending on  fuch  a  caufe,  and  which,  in 
their  fymptoms,  refemble  the  lumbago 
or  ifchias.  I  believe,  however,  that,  by 
a  proper  attention,  thefe  cafes  depending 
on  fuppuration,  may  be  commonly  diflin- 
guifhed  from  the  genuine  cafes  of  lum- 
bago and  ifchias ;  and,  from  what  is  faid 
in  448,  I  judge  it  to  be  at  Ieaft  improba- 
ble, that  a  genuine  lumbago  or  ifchias 
does  ever  end  in  fuppuration. 

456.  The  proximatq  caufe  of  rheurna- 
tifm  has  been  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  a 
lentor  of  the  fluids  obftructing  the  veffels 
of  the  part ;  but  the  fame  confideration 
as  in  241,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  will  ap- 
ply 


1 
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ply  equally  here  for  rejecting  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a  lentor. 

457.  While  I  cannot,  therefore,  find 
either  evidence  or  reafon  for  fuppofing 
that  the  rheumatifm  depends  upon  any 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  I  mnft 
conclude,  that  the  proximate  caufe  of 
acute  rheumatifm,  is  commonly  the  fame 
with  that  of  other  inflammations  not  de- 
pending upon  a  direcl;  ftimulus. 

458.  In  the  cafe  of  rheumatifm,  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  moft  common  remote  caufe 
of  it,  that  is,  cold  applied,  operates  efpe- 
cially  on  the  velfels  of  the  joints,  from 
their  being  lefs  covered  by  a  cellular  tex- 
ture than  thofe  of  the  intermediate  parts 
of  the  limbs.  I  fuppofe  further,  that  the 
application  of  cold  produces  a  conftriclion 
of  the  extreme  velfels  on  the  furface,  and 
at  die  fame  time  an  increafe  of  tone  or 
phbgiftic  diathefis  in  the  courfe  of  them, 

~  '  from 
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from  which  arifes  an  increafed  impetus  of 
the  blood,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  refin- 
ance to  the  free  pafTage  of  it,  and  confe- 
quently  inflammation  and  pain.  Further, 
I  fuppofe,  that  the  refiflance  formed  ex- 
cites the  vis  medicatrix  to  a  further  in- 
creafe  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  ;  and, 
to  fupport  this,  a  cold  ftage  arifes,  a  fpafm 
is  formed,  and  a  pyrexia  and  phlogiftic 
diathefis  are  produced  in  the  whole  fy- 
ftem. 

459.  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  caufe  of  acute  rheumatifm  appears 
to  be  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  in- 
flammations depending  on  an  increafed 
afflux  of  blood  to  a  part  while  it  is  expo- 
fed  to  the  action  of  cold. 

But  there  feems  to  be  alfo,  in  the  cafe 
of  rheumatifm,  a  peculiar  affection  of 
the  fibres  of  the  mufcles.  Thefe  fibres 
feem  to  be  under  fome  degree  of  rigi- 
dity,  and  therefore  lefs  eafily  admit  of 

motion ; 
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motion  ;  and  are  pained  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  it. 

It  is  alfo  an  affection  of  thefe  fibres 
which  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  propa- 
gation of  pains  from  one  joint  to  ano- 
ther, along  the  courfe  of  the  mufcles, 
and  which  pains  are  more  feverely  felt 
in  the  extremities  of  the  mufcles  termi- 
nating in  the  joints,  becaufe,  beyond 
thefe,  the  ofcillations  are  not  propagat- 
ed. . 

This  affection  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
attending  rheumatifm,  feems  to  explain 
why  ftrains  and  fpafms  produce  rheu- 
matic affections  ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
{hows,  that,  with  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  there  is 
alfo  in  rheumatifm  a  peculiar  affection 
of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  has  a  confi- 
derable  mare  in  producing  the  phenome- 
na of  the  difeafe. 

Vol.  II.  C  460.  Having 
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460.  Having  thus  given  my  opinion 
of  the  proximate  caufe  of  rheumatifm, 
1  proceed  to  treat  of  the  cure. 

461.  Whatever  difficulty  may  occur 
with  refpect  to  the  explanation  given 
(458.  and  459.)  this  remains  certain, 
that  in  acute  rheumatifm,  at  leaft  in  all 
thofe  cafes  which  do  not  arife  from  di- 
rect ftimuli,  there  is  an  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  the  parts,  and  a  phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis  in  the  whole  fyiiem  *  and  upon 
thefe  is  founded  the  method  of  cure, 
which  frequent  experience  has  approv- 
ed of. 

462.  The  cure  therefore  requires,  in 
the  firft  place,  an  antiphlogiflic  regimen, 
and  particularly  a  total  abftinence  from 
animal  food,  and  from  all  fermented  or 
fpirituous  liquors  j  fubflituting  a  vege- 
table 
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table  or  milk  diet,  and  the  plentiful  ufe  of 
bland  diluent  drinks. 

463.  Upon  the  fame  principle  (450.) 
at  leaft  with  perhaps  the  fame  exception 
as  above,  blood-letting  is  the  chief  renie^ 
dy  of  acute  rheumatifm.      The  blqod 
ought  to  be  drawn  in  large  quantity  ; 
and  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency,  fullnefs,  and 
hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  to  the  vio* 
lence  of  the  pain.     For  the  moft  part, 
large  and  repeated  bleedings,  during  the 
firit  days  of  the  difeafe,  feem  to  be  ne- 
ceffary,  and  accordingly  have  been  very 
much  employed :  but  to  this  fome  bounds 
are  to  be  fet ;  for  very  profufe  bleedings 
occafion  a  flow  recovery,  and,  if  not  ab- 
folutely  effectual,   are  ready  to  produce 
a  chronic  rheumatifm. 


464.  To  avoid  that  debility  of  the 
fyftem,  which  general  bleedings  are  rea- 

C  2  dy 
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dy  to  occafion,  the  urgent  fymptom  of 
pain  may  be  often  relieved  by  topical 
bleedings  ;  and,  efpecially  when  any  fwel- 
Hng  and  rednefs  have  come  upon  a  joint, 
the  pain  of  it  may  be  very  certainly  reliev- 
ed by  fuch  bleedings :  but  as  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  difeafe  feems  to  depend 
more  upon  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  than  upon  the  affe&ion  of 
particular  parts,  fo  topical  bleedings  will 
not  always  fupply  the  place  of  the  gene* 
ral  bleedings  propofed  above  *. 

465.  To  take  off  the  phlogiftic  diathefis 
prevailing  in  this  difeafe,  purging  may  be 
ufeful,  if  procured  by  medicines  which 

do 

*  Thefe  topical  bleedings,  however,  have,  by  repeated 
experience,  been  found  of  efiential  advantage,  efpecially 
when  the  partial  inflammation  has  been  very  violent. 
They  are  beft  performed  by  leeches,  many  of  which 
ought  to  be  applied  at  once  all  over  the  inflamed  parr, 


Cupping 
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rjo  not  ftimulate  the  whole  fyftem,  fuck 
as  the  neutral  falts,  and  which  have,  in 
feme   meafure,   a   refrigerant  power* 

G  3  Purging, 

Cupping  has  long  been  the  favourite  practice  of  many 
phyGciar^  but  it  generally  irritates  more  than  the 
leeches :  yet  in  cafes  that  require  immediate  relief,  it  is 
preferable  to  them. 

*  The  Glauber,  or  Epfom  falts,  are  the  molt  conve- 
nient purges  in  all  cafes  of  acute  rheumatifm.  Either 
of  them  may  be  given  feparately,  or  joined  with  the  h> 
fufum  fennse,  as  in  th.e  following  formula  : 

R.  Infuf.  Sennse,  I  in, 
Sal.  Glauber.  I  fl. 
Tinft.  Jalap.  3  i. 
Tin£t.  Aromat.  5  {?. 
M.  f.  hauft. 

The  more  fuddenly  purges  operate  in  acute  rheuma- 
tifms,  the  more  efficacious  are  they  generally  found  :  and 
as  large  diluting  warm  thin  liquors  confiderably  accele- 
rate the  operation  of  all  purges,  fuch  practice  is  never  to 
be  neglected  in  thefe  cafes.  Cream  of  tartar  whey,  mixed 
with  twice  its  quantity  of  warm  water,  is  a  very  proper 
drink  to  affift  the  operation  of  purges. 
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Purging,  however,  is  not  fo  powerful  as 
bleeding,  in  removing  phlogiftic  diathe- 
(is;  and,  when  the  difeafe  has  become 
general  and  violent,  frequent  flools  are 
inconvenient,  and  even  hurtful,  by 
the  motion  and  pain  which  they  occa- 
fion, 

466.  In  acute  rheumatifm,  applications 
to  the  pained  parts  are  of  little  fervice. 
Fomentations,  in  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
eafe, rather  aggravate  than  relieve  the 
pains.  The  rubefacients  and  camphire 
are  more  effectual  in  relieving  the  pains  ; 
but  generally  they  only  fhift  the  pain 
from  one  part  into  another,  and  do  little 
towards  the  cure  of  the  general  affection. 
Eliftering,  applied  to  the  pained  part, 
may  alfo  be  very  effectual  in  removing 
the  pain  from  it ;  but  will  be  of  little  ufe, 
except  where  the  pains  are  much  confin- 
ed to  one  part. 


467.  The, 
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467.  The  feveral  remedies  mentioned 
from' 451  to  455,  moderate  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  remove  it 
entirely ;  but  they  fometimes  fail  in  this, 
and  leave  the  cure  imperfect.  The  at- 
tempting a  cure  by  large  and  repeated 
bleedings  is  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniences, (fee  140)  ;  and  the  moft  effec- 
tual and  fafe  method  of  curing  this  dif- 
eafe, is,  after  fome  general  bleedings  for 
taking  off,  or  at  lead  diminifhing,  the 
phlogiftic  diathefis,  to  employ  fweating, 
conducted  by  the  rules  laid  down  168 
and  169*. 

C  4         468.  Opiates, 

*  Sweating  is  moft  effectual  in  this  difeafe,  when 
produced  by  Dover's  powder.  The  dofe  of  it  is  \%  or 
15  grains,  repeated  at  intervals,  of  two  or  three  hours, 
till  a  fweat  be  produced.  Diluent  drinks  are  to  be  ufed 
with  it '.  and  it  may  be  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  they 

ought 
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468.  Opiates,  except  where  they  are 
direcled  to  procure  fweat,  always  prove 
Hurtful  in  every  flage  of  this  difcafe*. 


469.  The 

ought  to  be  fuch  as  are  bland,  and  by  no  means  ftimuJa- 
tmg  >  viz.  barley  water,  lintfeed  tea,  thin  water  gruel, 

*  Notwithftanding  this  caution,  many  practitioners 
ufc  opiates,  efpecially  when  joined  with  camphor,  to  pro- 
cure fweats  in  acute  rheumatifm.  This  compound  ne- 
ver fails  to  increafe  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  and  confe- 
quently  muft  be  hurtful.  In  the  chronic  rheumatifm, 
indeed,  camphor  and  opium  together  form  a  valuable 
medicine.    The  dofe  is  the  following  bolus : 

R.  Camphor,  gr.  vi. 
Sp.  Vini,  gutt.  x. 
Opii,  gr.  i. 
Tart.  Vitriol,  gr.  xv. 
Syr.  q.  s.  M.  f.  bolus. 
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460.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  been  fup- 
pofed  a  remedy  in  fome  cafes  of  this  dif- 
cafe  ;  but  we  have  feldom  found  it  ufeful, 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  hurtful.  It .  appears 
to  me  to  be  fit  in  thofe  cafes  only,  in 
which  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  is  already 
much  abated,  and  where,  at  the  fame 
rime,  the  exacerbations  of  the  difeafe  are 
manifeftly  periodical,  with  confiderable 
remiflions  interpofed*, 

470.  Calomel,  and  fome  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  have  been  recommend- 
ed 


*  Bark  is  always  an  ambiguous  remedy  in  rheuma- 
tifm,  and  on  its  firft  introduction  into  practice  it  was 
thought  to  occafion  or  induce  the  difeafe.  Where-ever 
an  inflammatory  diathefis  prevails,  the  Peruvian  bark  is 
always  an  improper  medicine,  and  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  manifeftly  hurtful  in  the  beginning, 
or  inflammatory  ftate  of  rheumatifm. 
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ed  in  the  acute  rheumatifm  ;  but  I  believe 
they  are  ufeful  only  in  cafes  of  the  chro- 
nic kind,  or  at  leaft  in  cafes  approaching 
to  the  nature  of  thefe. 

471.  Having  now  treated  fully  of  the 
cure  of  the  acute  rheumatifm,  I  proceed 
to  treat  of  the  cure  of  the  chronic,  which 
is  fo  frequently  a  fequel  of  the  former. 

472.  The  phenomena  of  the  purely 
chronic  rheumatifm,  mentioned  in  439, 
and  440,  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  its 
proximate  caufe  is  an  atony,  both  of  the 
blood-  veffels  and  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  part  affected,  together  with  a  de- 
gree of  rigidity  and  contraction  in  the 
latter,  fuch  as  frequently  attends  them  in 
a  ftate  of  atony, 

473.  Upon  this  view  of  the  proximate 
caufe,  the  general  indication  of  cure  muft 
be,  to  reftore  the  activity  and  vigour  of 

the 
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the  vital  principle  in  the  part;  and  the 
remedies  for  this  difeafe,  which  experi- 
ence has  approved  of,  are  chiefly  fuch  as 
are  manifeftiy  fuited  to  the  indication 
propofed. 

474.  Thefe  remedies  are  either  external 
or  internal. 

The  external  are,  the  fupporting  the 
heat  of  the  part,  by  keeping  it  conftantly 
covered  with  flannel;  the  increafmg  the 
heat  of  the  part  by  external  heat,  applied 
either  in  a  dry  or  in  a  humid  form ;  the 
diligent  ufe  of  the  flem-brufh,  or  other 
means  of  friction  ;  the  application  of 
electricity  in  fparks  or  Ihocks ;  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  *  water  by  afFufion  or  im- 

merfion ; 

*  This,  when  compared  with  article  458  and  others, 
feems  to  be  a  typographical  error,  and  the  author  meant 
warm.  Practice  affords  many  inflances  of  chronic  rhe»- 
matifms  being  occafioned  by  cold  bathing. 
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mer/ion;  the  application  of  eflential  oils 
of  the  moft  warm  and  penetrating  kind  ; 
the  application  of  fait  brine  ;  and,  laftly, 
the  employment  of  exercife,  either  of  the 
part  itfelf  fo  far  as  it  can  eafily  bear  it,  or 
of  the  whole  body  by  riding  or  other 
mode  of  geftation. 

475.  The  internal  remedies  are,  1.  Large 
dofes  of  efTential  oil  drawn  from  refin- 
ous  fub fiances,  fuch  as  turpentine  * ;  2. 
Subftances  containing  fuch  oils,  as  gua- 
iacum  f ;    3.  Volatile  alkaline  falts  ;  4. 

. '  \ • '\  \  Thefe 

*  Turpentine  is  an  extremely  heating  oil,  as  indeed  are 
all  the  eflential  oils  :  its  ufe  therefore  requires  the  greateft 
caution.  The  dofe  is  from  8  to  1 5  drops  on  a  piece  of 
fugar.  Venice  turpentine  may  be  more  conveniently 
given  in  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  by  diflblving  it  in  wa- 
ter by  means  of  yolks  of  eggs.  Two  fcruples  of  turpen- 
tine is  the  ordinary  dofe ;  and  when  given  in  this  liquid 
and  diluted  ftate,  is  much  preferable  to  the  oil. 

\  The  officinal  preparations  of  guaiacum,  are  an  ex- 
tract of  the  wood,  a  folution  of  the  gum  in  rectified  fpi- 

rit. 
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Thefe,  or  other*  medicines  directed  to 
procure  fweat,  (169.)  ;  and  laftly  Calo- 
mel*, or  other  preparation  of  mercury, 
in  fmall  dofes,  continued  for  fome 
time. 

476.  Thele 


rir,  another  in  volatile  alkali,  and  an  empyreumatical 
oil.  The  gum  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  15  or  20 
grains  for  a  dofe,  either  in  a  bolus,  or  made  into  an  e* 
mulfion  with  yolk  of  egg  and  an  ounce  or  twc  of  water  ; 
In  larger  quantities  it  is  too  purgative.  The  volatile  elixir  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  an  excellent  form,  as  the 
volatile  fpirit  promotes  the  medicinal  virtue  of  the  guaia- 
cum.  The  dofe  of  it  is  from  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce, 
morning  and  evening,  in  any  convenient  vehicle  }  a  tea- 
cupful  of  milk  is  the  be  ft,  as  it  {heaths  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  pungency  of  the  medicine.  Guaiacum  is  very 
conveniently  joined  with  rhubarb  and  magnefia,  when 
we  find  that  fuch  a  dofe  of  if,  as  is  necefiary  for  procuring 
a  fufficient  opening,  would  be  too  heating.  A  formula 
of  this  kind  is  defcribed  in  the  note  on  article  559. 

*  Calomel,  perhaps,  has  only  been  ferviceable  in  ve- 
nereal cafes. 
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476.  Thefe,  (463,  464,)  are  the  reme- 
dies fuccefsfully  employed  in  the  purely 
chronic  rheumatifm  ;  and  there  are  (till 
others  recommended,  as  bleeding,  general 
and  topical ;  burning ;  bliftering  ;  and  if- 
fues  :  but  thefe  appear  to  me  to  be  chief- 
ly, perhaps  only,  ufeful  when  the  difeafe 
{till  partakes  of  the  nature  of  acute  rheu- 
matifm *. 

CHAP. 

f 

*  The  diet  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatifm  ought 
to  be  generous  and  full.  In  many  cafes,  efpecially  a- 
mong  people  in  poor  circumftances,  good  living,  with 
two '  or  three  glafles  of  fherry  in  the  day,  has  cured  the 
ciifeafe  without  any  medicines.  One  material  circum- 
ftance  ought  not  to  be  omitted :  viz.  that  the  cure  is 
much  impeded  by  coftivenefs :  if,  therefore,  the  guaia- 
cum  does  not  procure  two  motions  in  the  day,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  give  along  with  it  fome  warm  laxative.  The 
tin&ura  facra  is  a  proper  medicine  in  tbefe  cafes  :  its 
dofe  is  from  one  to  two  ounces :  As  is  alfo  the  elixir  fa- 
crum  of  the  Edinburgh  College  Pharmacopoeia,  its  dofe 
may.  be  from  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce,  as  occaGon  may 
require. 
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TOOTHACH, 


OR 


ODONTALGIA. 


477-  J  Have  formerly  confidered  this 
difeafe  as  a  fpecies  of  Rheuma- 
tifm,  to  be  treated  upon  the  fame  princi- 
ples as  thofe  delivered  in  the  preceding 
chapter  j  but  now,  from  more  attentive 
confideration,  I  am  led  to  confider  the 

toothach 
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toothach  as  a  diftincl  difeafe.  Whllft  the 
moft  of  what  has  been  delivered  in  the 
laft  chapter  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  the  rheumatifm  depends  upon  a  cer- 
tain (late  of  the  blood-velfels,  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  them,  without 
this  being  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
any  acrid  matter  applied  ;  1  judge,  that  in 
the  toothach,  though  there  are  often  the 
fame  circumftances  in  the  ftate  of  the 
blood-vefTels  as  in  the  cafes  of  rheuma- 
tifm, thefe  circumftances  in  toothach  al- 
ways arife  from  the  application  of  an  a- 
crid  matter  to  the  nerves  of  the  teeth. 

478.  This  difeafe  is  often  no  other  than 
a  pain  felt  in  a  particular  tooth,  without 
any  inflammatory  affection  being  at  the 
fame  time  communicated  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  This,  however,  is  rarely 
the  cafe  ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  together 
with  the  pain  of  the  tooth,  there  is  fome 
degree  of  pain  and  of  inflammatory  af- 
fection 
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fection  communicated  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  fometimes  to  the  whole  of 
thole  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  head  with 
the  affected  tooth. 

479.  This  inflammatory  affection  feems 
to  me  to  be  always  an  affection  of  mufc 
cles,  and  of  the  membranous  parts  con- 
nected with  thefe,  without  any  tendency 
to  fuppuration;  and  fuch  an  affection, 
as  is  excited  by  cold  in  fimilar  parts  elfe- 
where.  It  is  from  thefe  circumftances 
that  I  conclude  the  affection  to  be  of  the 
rheumatic  kind. 

480.  It  is  poflible  that  the  mufcles  and 
membranes  of  the  jaw  may  be  affe&ed 
by  the  fame  caufes  which  produce  the 
rheumatifm  in  other  parts  ;  and  it  is  alfo 
poflible,  that  a  rheumatic  diathefis  at  firfl 
produced  by  irritation,  may  fubfift  in  the 
mufcles  and  membranes  of  the  jaw,  fo 
that  the  inflammatory  affection  may  be 

Vol.  II,  D  renewed 
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renewed  by  certain  caufes  without  any 
new  application  of  acrid  matter :  but  I  am 
perfuaded  that  either  of  thefe  occurren- 
ces are  very  rare,  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  afcertain  any  cafes  of  toothach  to 
be  of  thele  kinds.  I  confider  it,  there- 
fore, as  highly  probable,  that  this  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  jaws,  which  we 
name  toothach,  is  always  dependent  up- 
on fome  immediate  application  of  acrid 
matter  to  the  nerves  of  the  teeth. 

481.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  application  of  acrid  matter  does  not 
always  excite  a  pain  in  the  tooth  itfelf,  or 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  ;  but  that  it  very  often 
operates  by  producing  a  diathens  only; 
fo  that  cold  applied  to  the  neighbouring 
parts  does  excite  both  a  pain  in  the  tooth, 
and  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
nighbouring  parts  which  did  not  appear 
before. 

There 
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There  feem  to  be  alfo  certain  ftates  of 
the  body,  which  operate  upon  the  fame 
tliathefis,  fo  as  to  produce  toothach.  Such 
ieems  to  be  the  cafe  with  pregnant  wo- 
men, who  are  more  liable  to  toothach  than 
other  women.  There  are  probably  alfo 
fome  cafes  of  increafed  irritability  which 
render  perfons  more  fubjecl  to  toothach. 
Thus  women  are  more  liable  to  the  dif- 
eafe  than  men,  and  particularly  women 
liable  to  hyfteric  affections. 

482.  The  acrid  matter  producing  this 
difeafe  feems  to  be  generated  firft  in  the 
hard  fubftances  of  the  teeth ;  and  as  it  of- 
ten appears  firft  upon  the  external  furface 
of  thefe,  it  might  be  fufpeded  to  arife 
from  the  application  of  external  matters 
to  the  teeth:  but  as  the  production  of 
this  acrimony  is  often  begun  in  the  inter- 
nal cavity  of  the  teeth,  where  the  opera- 
tion of  external  matters  cannot  be  fufpec- 

D  2  ted, 
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ted,  and  as  even  when  it  begins  upon 
the  external  parts  of  the  teeth,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  caufe  is  at  firft  in  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  teeth  only,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fuppofe  that  any  matter  external- 
ly applied  could  act  in  a  partial  manner ; 
fo  it  is  prefumed  that  the  acrid  mat- 
ter occasioning  the  toothach  is  produced 
by  fome  vice  originating  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  tooth  itfelf.  When  it  begins  up- 
on the  external  furface,  it  is  on  the  ena- 
mel ;  but  upon  the  internal  furface,  it 
mult  be  in  the  bony  part.  From  what 
caufes  it  arifes  in  either  of  thefe  fubftan- 
ces,  I  do  not  at  all  know;  but  I  fufpect 
that  it  often  arifes  from  fome  more  gene- 
ral fault  in  the  fluids  of  the  body.  The 
frequent  ufe  of  mercury,  efpecially  when 
thrown  much  upon  the  mouth,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  fluids  in  fcurvy,  feem  both  of 
them  to  give  a  difpofition  to  a  caries  in 
the  teeth ;  and  it  is  poffible  that  fome 

other 
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other  acrimonious  Hates  of  the  fluids  may 
have  the  fame  effect. 

483.  A  caries  in  fome  part  of  the  teeth, 
"whether  arifing  upon  their  internal  fur- 
face  or  upon  their  external,  proceeding 
fo  far  as  to  reach  the  nerves  in  the  cavity 
of  the  teeth,  is  pretty  manifeftly  the 
caufe  of  toothach,  and  of  the  firft  attacks 
of  it:  but  when  the  cavity  of  the  teeth 
has  been  opened,  fo  that  the  external  air 
or  other  matters  can  reach  that  cavity, 
thefe  are  often  the  exciting  caufes  of 
toothach,  and  ferve  to  prove  in  general, 
that  acrid  matters  applied  to  the  nerves 
occafion  the  difeafe, 

484.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  matter 
produced  in  the  caries  of  the  teeth,  I  do 
not  underftand,  nor  have  I  found  any 
proper  corrector  of  it ;  but  I  prefume  it 
to  be  of  the  putrid  kind,  as  it  often  taints 
the  breath  with  a  fetid  odour. 

D  3  485.  In 
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485.  In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  a  long 
experience  has  mown,  that  the  extraction 
of  the  carious  tooth  proves  the  moft  effec- 
tual, and  very  often  the  only  effectual, 
remedy  of  the  difeafe.  But  as  in  fome 
cafes  this  extradion  is  not  proper,  and  as 
in  many  cafes  it  is  obftinately  avoided, 
other  means  of  curing  the  difeafe,  or  at 
lead  of  relieving  the  pain,  have  been 
fought  for  and  much  pradifed. 

486.  Among  thefe  remedies,  thofe  are 
likely  to  be  the  moft  effedual  which  en- 
tirely deftroy  the  affected  nerve,  or  at 
lead  fo  much  of  it  as  is  expofed  to  the 
a&ion  of  the  acrid  matter  in  the  tooth. 
When  an  opening  is  made  into  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  tooth,  the  nerve  of  it  may  be 
deftroyed  moft  certainly  by  the  adual 
cautery  ;  and  it  may  alfo  poiTibly  be 
done   by  the   application   of  potential 

cauftic?, 
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catiftics,  either  of  the  alkaline  or  acid 
kind. 

487.  When  thefe  remedies  cannot  be 
rendered  effectual,  relief  may  often  be 
obtained  by  diminifhing  the  fenfibility 
of  the  nerve  affected,  by  the  application  , 
of  opium,  or  of  the  more  acrid  aroma- 
tic oils  *,  directly  to  the  nerve  in  the 
tooth.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  fenfibili- 
ty of  the  affected  nerve  may  often  be  for 
fometime  diminifhed  by  the  external 
application  of  opium  to  the  extremities 
of  thofe  nerves  in  the  Ikin,  which  are 
branches  of  the  fame  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
with  thofe  of  the  teeth. 

D  4  488.  When 

*  The  Oleum  Origani  is  the  oil  generally  ufed  for  this 
purpofe.  Great  care  mud  be  taken  in  ufing  either  thefe 
acrid  efTential  oils,  or  the  vitriolic  or  other  mineral  acid$,, 
that  no  part  of  them  touch  the  gums. 
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488.  When  the  difeafe  confifls  en- 
tirely in  a  pain  of  the  nerve  of  the  tooth, 
without  any  confiderable  affection  com- 
municated to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
the  remedies  already  mentioned  are  thofe 
efpecially  to  be  employed  ;  but  when  the 
difeafe  confifts  very  much  in  an  inflam- 
matory affeaion  of  the  mufcles  and 
membranes  of  the  jaw,  and  when  at 
the  fame  time  there  is  little  or  no  accefs 
for  the  above-mentioned  remedies  to  the 
arretted  nerve,  other  meafures  are  to  be 
employed  for  relieving  the  difeafe. 

489.  If  the  difeafe  be  attended,  with 
any  general  phlogiftic  diathefis  of  the 
fyftem,  or  with  any  confiderable  degree 
of  pyrexia,  a  general  bleeding  may  be  ufe- 
ful  in  relieving  the  difeafe;  but  thefe 
circumflances  occur  very  rarely,  and  the 
difeafe  is  for  the  molt  part  a  purely  to- 
pical affeclion  ;  in  which,  as  I  obferve^ 

before. 
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before,  a  general  bleeding  is  of  very 
little  fervice.  As  this  difeafe,  however, 
is  a  topical  inflammation,  it  might  be 
fuppofed  that  topical  bleedings  would 
be  very  uleful,  and  fometimes  they 
are  fo  ;  but  it  is  feldom  that  their  ef- 
fects are  either  confiderable  or  perma- 
nent. The  reafons  of  this  I  take  to  be, 
that  the  difeafe  does  not  confift  in  an 
a  lection  of  the  blood-vefTels  alone,  as 
in  the  ordinary  cafes  of  rheumatifm ; 
but  in  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  fibres 
both  of  the  mufcles  and  of  the  veffels 
of  the  part  induced  by  irritation.  The 
.inefficacy  of  topical  bleedings  is  with  me 
a  proof  of  the  difeafe  being  of  the  latter 
kind. 

490.  The  remedies  therefore  necefTary 
to  give  relief  in  this  difeafe,  are  thofe 
which  take  off  the  fpafm  of  the  veffels, 
and  efpecially  of  the  mufcles  and  mem- 
branes afTecled.      Such  *are  bliftering, 

brought 
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brought  as  near  to  the  part  affected  as 
can  conveniently  be  done  * ;  and  fuch 
are  alfo  increafed  excretions  excited  in  the 
neighbouring  parts,  as  of  the  faliva  and 
mucus  of  the  mouth  by  the  ufe  of  acrid 
mafticatox*ies  f.    It  is  often  fufficient  to 

excite 

*  Blifters  are  applied  moil  fuccefsfully  behind  the; 
ears.  Such  applications  however  are  always  trouble- 
fome ;  and  their  effects  are  often  doubtful.  Other  mild- 
er ftimulants  frequently  anfwer  all  the  intention  of  blif- 
ters, and  by  many  practitioners  are  thought  to  be  equal- 
ly efficacious.  The  applications  generally  ufed  are  cam- 
phorated fpirit,  or  volatile  alkali.  This  laft,  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  almonds,  rub- 
bed on  the  jaw,  the  part  being  kept  warm  by  a  piece 
of  flannel,  has  often  been  found  extremely  ufeful. 

Warmth,  any  how  produced  on  the  part,  always  gives 
relief ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  cold  always  exafperates 
the  fymptoms :  hence  the  propriety  of  covering  the 
jaws  with  flannel,  and  avoiding  a  cold  ftream  of  air. 

-j-  Thefe  are  horfe-radifh,  fcurvy-grafs,  the  greater  ce- 
landine, with  fome  others;  but  the  radix  pyrethri  is  the 

befL 
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excite  a  ftrong  fenfation  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts;  as  by  eau  de  luce,  fpirit 
of  lavender,  or  Hungary  water  fnuffed 
up  the  noftrils  ;  or  by  the  vitriolic  sether 
properly  applied  to  the  cheek.  It  is  up- 
on the  fame  footing  that  I  fuppole 
brandy  or  other  ardent  fpirit  held  in 
the  mouth  is  often  of  fervice. 

491.  There  are  cafes  of  toothach  in 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  difeafe 

afifes 

belt.  In  fome  pharmacopoeia,  but  I  do  not  recoiled! 
which,  there  is  a  formula,  called  Trochifci  Sialagogi,  to 
the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows  : 

R.  Pulv.  Rad.  Pyrethri,  %  i. 
Gum.  Maftich.  J  fi. 
Ol.  CaryophyJl.  Aromat. 
Ol.  Marjoramc,  aa  3  i. 
Cera  Alb.  q.  f.  ut  f.  Trochifci, 

One  of  thefe  held  in  the  mouth,  or  chewed,  promotes 
a  copious  difcharge  of  faliva,  by  warming  and  flimulating 
the  falivary  glands. 
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arifes  from  an  acrid  matter  immediately 
applied  to  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  ;  but  from 
the  external  application  of  cold,  or  fome 
other  caufes  immediately  applied  to  the 
mufcles  and  membranes  of  the  jaw  ; 
and  which  therefore  feem  to  require  fome 
remedies  different  from  thofe  above-men- 
tioned. But  in  all  fuch  cafes,  it  is  to  be 
fufpected,  that  the  effects  of  cold  or  of 
other  fuch  caufes  are  owing  to  a  diathe- 
fis  produced  by  an  acrid  matter  applied 
to  the  nerve  of  a  tooth,  and  continuing 
in  fome  meafure  to  act  there;  and  we 
have  accordingly  often  found,  that  the 
action  of  thofe  external  caufes  were  to 
be  obviated  only  by  the  extraction  of 
the  tooth  from  which  the  diathefia 
had  arifen. 


It        /  4  *  I  ' 
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CHAP.  XIV, 


OF  THE 


GOUT. 


492.  HP  HE  Gout,  not  only  as  it  occurs 
in  different  perfons,  but  even 
as  it  occurs  in  the  fame  perfon  at  diffe- 
rent times,  is  a  difeafe  of  fuch  various 
appearance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  render 
the  hiftory  of  it  complete  and  exact,  or 


to 
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to  give  a  character  of  it  that  will  univer- 
/ally  apply.  However,  I  (hall  endea- 
vour to  defcribe  the  difeafe  as  it  mod 
commonly  appears,  and  to  mark  the  va- 
rieties of  it  as  well  as  I  can.  From  fuch 
a  hiftory  I  expect  that  a  general  cha- 
racter may  be  given  ;  and  fuch  I  think 
is  the  following,  as  given  in  the  laft  edi- 
sion  of  our  Nofology : 


Gen.  XXIV. 


PODAGRA, 


Morbus  hsereditarius,  oriens  fine  caufa 
externa  evidente,  fed  prseeunte  plerum- 
que  ventriculi  affectione  infolita ;  pyrex- 
ia j  dolor  ad  articulum,  et  plerumque 

pedis 
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pedis  pollici,  certe  pedum  et  manuum 
juncturis,  potiffimum.  infeftus  ;  per  inter- 
valla  revertens,  et  faspe  cum  ventriculi  et 
aliarum  internarum  partium  alfectioni- 
bus  alternans. 

493.  The  Gout  is  generally  a  heredi- 
tary difeafe  :  but  fome  perfons,  with- 
out hereditary  difpofition,  feem  to  ac- 
quire it  j  and,  in  fome,  a  hereditary  dif* 
pofition  may  be  counteracted  by  various 
caufes.  Thefe  circumftances  may  feem 
to  give  exceptions  to  our  general  pofi- 
tion ;  but  the  fads  directly  fupporting  it 
are  very  numerous. 

494.  This  difeafe  attacks  efpecially  the. 
male  fex  ;  but  it  fometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  attacks  alfo  the  female* 

The 

f  Hippocrates  fays,  that  women  feldom  have  die  gout, 
and  never  before  the  disappearance  of  the  catamenia.  la 

Ids 
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The  females  liable  to  it  are  thofe  of 
the  more  robuft  and  full  habits  ;  and  it 
very  often  happens  to  fuch  long  before 

the 


Ills  time  and  country,  perhaps,  the  ladies  were  more 
temperate  than  they  were  in  other  ages  and  in  other  pla- 
ces. We  find  the  gout  a  familiar  difeafe  among  the  Ro- 
man ladies ;  which,  Seneca,  in  his  ninety  fifth  epiftle, 
juftly  afcribes  to  the  luxurious  living  and  debaucheries, 
in  which  they  indulged  without  controul. 

As  the  whole  of  that  epiftle  is  an  excellent  account  of 
the  direful  effects  of  high-living  and  debauchery,  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  young  practitioner, 
who,  perhaps,  might  otherwife  be  unacquainted  with 
fo  juft  a  defcription  of  luxurious  living,  and  its  concomi- 
tant evils.  Independent  of  its  containing  a  minute  rela- 
tion of  Roman  cuffoms,  which  makes  it  a  valuable  mor- 
fel  for  antiquaries,  it  may  be  read  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage by  the  young  phyfician. 

As  an  apology  for  giving  it  in  the  original,  I  fhall  fay 
of  Seneca  what  an  elegant  Englifli  writer  fays  of  Cicero  j 
That  any  tranflation  of  his  nervous  language,  is  like  the 
  faint 
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the  menftrual  evacuation  has  ceafed. 
I  have  found  it  occurring  in  feveral 
lemales,  whofe  menftrual  evacuations 
were   more  abundant  than  ufual. 

Vol.  II.         E  495.  This 


faint  glimmerings  of  a  taper  compared  with  the  blazing 
light  of  the  meridian  fun. 

"  Medicina  quondam  paucarum  fuit  fcientia  herba- 
"  rum,  quibus  fifteretur  fanguis  fluens,  vulnera  coierent 
"  paulatim.  Deinde  in  hanc  pervenit  tarn  multiplicem 
"  varietatem.  Ncc  mirum  eft  :  tunc  illam  minus  ne- 
u  gotii  habuilfe,  firmis  adhuc,  folidifque  corporibus,  et 
"  facilicibo,  necperartem  voluptatemque  corrupto.  Qui 
"  poftquam  ccepit,  non  ad  tollendam,  fed  ad  irritandam 
u  famem  quxri,  et  inventas  funt  mille  conditune,  quibus 
**  aviditas  excitaretur :  quae  defiderantibus  alimenta  erant, 
"  onera  funt  plenis-  Inde  pallor,  et  nervorum  vino  ma- 
"  dentium  tremor,  et  miferabilior  ex  cruditatibus  quam 
*■  ex  fame  macies.  Inde  incerti  labantium  pedes,  et  fem- 
"  per  qualis  in  ipfa  ebrietate  titubatio.  Inde  in  totam  cu- 
«  tern  humor  admhTus,  diftentufque  venter,  dum  male 
"  alTuefcit  plus  capcre,  quam  poterat.  Inde  fuffufio  luri- 
«  dxbUis,  et  decolor  vultus,  tabefque  in  fe  putrefcen- 

tium, 
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495.  This  difeafe  feldom  attacks  eu** 
nuchs  ;  and,  when  it  does,  they  feem 
to  be  thofe  who  happen  to  be  of  a  ro- 

butt 


rt  tium,  et  retOTti  digiti  articulis  obrigefcentibus,  nerve- 
"  rum  fine  fenfu  jacentium,  torpor  aut  palpitatio  fine  in- 
"  termiffione  vibrantium.  Quid  capitis  vertigines  dicam  ? 
"  Quid  oculorum  auriumque  tormenta,  et  cerebri  seftu- 
•c  antis  verminationes,  et  omnia  per  quce  exoneramur  in- 
"  ternis  ulceribus  afFecta  ?  Innumerabilia  prseterea  febri- 
"  urn  genera,  aliarum  impetu  fubeuntium,  aliarum  tenui 
"  pefterepentium,  aliarum  cum  horrore'et  multa  membro- 
"  rum  quaffatione  venientium  ?  Qnid  alios  referam  innu- 
<(  merabiles  morbos,  fupplicia  luxurias  ?  Immunes  erant 
"  ab  iftis  malis  qui  nondum  fe  deliciis  folverant,  qui  fibi 
"  imperabant,  fibi  miniftrabant.  Corpora  opere  ac  vero 
"  labore  durabant,  aut  curfu  defatigati,  aut  venatu,  aut 
"  tellure  verfata.  Excipiebat  illos  cibus  qui  nifi  efurien- 
<c  tibus  placere  non  poterat.  ltaque  nihil  opus  erat  tam 
"  magna  medicorum  fupjllectile,  nec  tot  ferramentis  at- 
"  quepyxidibus.  Simplex  erat  ex  fimplice  caufa  valetudo. 
«  Multos  morbos  niulta  fercula  fecerunt.  Vide  quantum 
"  rerum  per  unam  gulam  tranfituraruin  permifceat  luxu- 
"  ria,  terrarum  mavifque  vaftatrix,    NecefTe  eft  itaque 

inter 
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buft  habit,  lead  an  indolent  life,  and 
live  very  full. 

E  2  4.96.  The 

u  inter  fe  tarn  diverfa  ditudeantj^et-Jiaufta  mall  digeran- 
"  tur,  aliis  alio  nitentibus.    Nec  mirum,  quod  incon- 
"  ftans  variufque  ex  difcordi  cibo  morbus  eft,  et  ilia  ex 
**  contrariis  naturs  partibus  in  eundem  compulfa  redun- 
r  dant.    Inde  tam  nullo  rsgrotamus  gcnere  quam  vivi- 
"  mus.  Maximus  ille  medicorumj  ethlijus  fcientiae  con- 
"  ditor,  feminis  nec  capillos  defluere  dixit,  nec  pedes  la- 
"  borare;    Atqui  hx  jam  et  capillis  deftituuntur,  et  pe- 
"  dibus  Eegra?  funt.  Non  mutata  feminarum  natura,  fed 
u  vita  eft.  Nam  cum  virorum  licentiam  ^quaverint,  cor- 
"  porum  quoque  virilium  vitia  sequaverunt.    Non  mi- 
"  nus  pervigilant,  non  minus  potant,  et  oleo  et  mero 
"  viros  provOcant.    JEque  invitis  ingefta  vifceribus  per 
"  osreddunt,  et  vinum  omne  vomitu  remetiuntur  ;  seque 
"  nivem  rodunt,  folatium  ftomachi  asftuantis;  Libidini 
vsro  nec  maribus  quidem  cedunc,  pati  natw.    Dii  illas 
"  deieque  male  perdant :  adeo  perverfum  commentce  ge- 
"  nus  impudicitise  viros  ineunt.  Quid  ergo  mirandum  eft, 
"  maximum  medicorum  acnatur£peritiflimum,inmenda- 
"  cio  prehendi,  cum  tot  feminaS  podagric*  calvjcque  fint. 
*  Beueficium  fexus  fui  vitiis  perdiderunt ;  et  quia  femi- 

"  nam 
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496.  The  gout  attacks  efpecially  men 
of  robuft  and  large  bodies,  men  of  large 
heads,  of  full  and  corpulent  habits,  and 

men 

i(  nam  exuerunt,  damnatue  funt  morbis  virilibus.  Anti- 
xf  qui  medici  nefciebant  dare  cibum  faepius,  et  vino  ful- 
"  ciri  venas  cadentes  j  nefciebant  faniem  emittere,  et 
"  diutinam  jegrotationem  balneo  fudoribufque  laxare  ; 
"  nefciebant  crurum  vinculo,  brachiorumque,  latentem 
"  vim,  et  in  medio  fedentem,  ad  extrema  revocare.  Non 
u  erat  necefle  circumfpicere  multa  auxiliorum  genera 
**  cum  eflent  periculorum  pauciffxma.  Nunc  autem  quam 
"  longe  proceflerunt  mala  valetudinis  ?  Has  ufuras  vo- 
"  luptatum  pendimus,  ultra  modum  fafque  concupitarum. 
"  Innumerabiles  effe  morbos  miraris  ?    Coquos  numera. 

Ceflat  omne  ftudium  ;  et  liberalia  profeffi,  fine  ulla  fre- 
"  quentia,  defertis  angulis  prsefident.  In  rhetorum  ac 
"  philofopborum  fcholis  folitudo  eft.  At  quam  celebres 
"  culinae  funt  ?  Quanta  nepotum  focos  juventus  premit  ? 
"  Tranfeo  puerorum  infelicium  greges;  quos  poft  tranfac- 
<<  ta  convivia  aliae  cubiculi  contumelise  expectant..  Tranf- 

eo  agmina  exoletorum  per  nationes  colorefque  defcrip- 
"  ta,  et  eadem  omnibus  levitas  fit,  eadem  prima:  menfu- 
"  ra  lanuginis,  eadem  fpecies  capillorum,  ne  quis  cui 

"  rectior 
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men  whofe  fkins  are  covered  with  a  thick- 
er rete  mucofum,  which  gives  a  coarfer 
furface. 

497.  If,  with  the  antients,  we  might 
afcertain,  by  certain  terms,  the  tempe- 
raments of  men,  I  would  fay,  that  the 
gout  attacks  efpecially  men  of  a  chole- 
rico-Janguine  temperament,   and   that  it 

E  3  very 


"  reclior  fit  coma,  crifpulls  mifceatur.  Tranfeo  pifto- 
"  rum  turbam,  tranfeo  miniftratorum,  per  quos  figno 
"  dato  ad  inferendam  coenam  difcurritur.  Dii  boni  quan- 
fi  turn  hominum  unus  venter  exercet !  Quid  tu  illos  bo- 
"  Ictos,  voluptarium  venenum,  nihil  oculti  operis  judi- 
"  cas  facere,  etiamfi  prjefentanei  non  furant  ?  Quid  tu 
"  Ulam  xftivam  nivem  non  putas  callum  jecinoribus  ob- 
"  ducere  ?  Quid  ilia  oftrea,  inertiffimam  carnem,  cce- 
'  no  faginatam,  nihil  exiftimas  limofse  gravitatis  inferre  ? 
"  Quid  illud  fociorum  garum,  pretiofam  pifcium  faniem, 
"  non  credis  urere  falfa  tabe  prxcordia  ?  Quid  ilia  pu- 
"  rulenta,  et  quce  tantum  non  ab  ipfo  igne  in  os  trans- 
U  feruntur>  judicas  fine  noxa,  in  ipfis  vifceribus  extingui  ? 
"  Quam  ftedi  atque  peftilentes  nidus  funt,  quantum -fa- 
"  ftidium  fui,  exhalantibuscrapulamveterem? 
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very  fcldom  attacks  the  purely  fanguine 
or  melancholic.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  treat  this  matter  with  due 
precifion. 

498.  The  gout  feldom  attacks  per- 
form employed  in  conftant  bodily  la? 
bour,  or  perfons  who  live  much  upon 
vegetable  aliment.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
lefs  frequent  among  thofe  people  who 
make  no  ufe  of  wine  or  other  fermented 
liquors. 

499.  The  gout  does  not  commonly 
attack  men,  till  after  the  age  of  five  and 
thirty ;  and  generally  not  till  a  dill  later 
period.  There  are  indeed  inftances  of 
the  gout  occurring  more  early ;  but  thefe 
are  few  in  comparifon  of  the  numbers 
which  agree  with  what  we  have  given 
as  the  general  rule.  When  the  difeafe 
does  appear  early  in  life,  it  feems  to  be  in 
t:hofe  in  whom  the  hereditary  difpofition 
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is  very  ftrong,  and  to  whom  the  remote 
caufes  to  be  hereafter  mentioned  have 
been  applied  in  a  confiderable  degree. 

500.  As  the  gout  is  a  hereditary  dif- 
eafe,  and  affects  efpecially  men  of  a  par- 
ticular habit,  its  remote  caufes  may  be 
conudered  as  predifponent  and  occafi- 
onal. 

501.  The  predifponent  caufe,  fo  far 
as  expreffed  by  external  appearances, 
or  by  the  general  temperament,  we  have 
already  marked ;  and  phyficians  have 
been  very  confident  in  affigning  the 
occafional  caufes  ;  but,  in  a  difeafe  de- 
pending fo  much  upon  a  predifpofition, 
the  affigning  occafional  caufes  muft  be 
uncertain  ;  as,  in  the  predifpofed ,  the 
occafional  caufes  may  not  always  ap- 
pear, and  in  perfons  not  predifpofed, 
they  may  appear  without  effect.  This 
uncertainty  muft  parti  culaily  affect  the 

E  4  cafe 
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cafe  of  the  gout ;  but  I  mall  offer  what 
appears  to  me  the  moft  probable  on  the 
fiibject. 

502.  The  occafional  caufes  of  the 
gout  feem  to  be  of  two  kinds.  Firft, 
thofe  which  induce  a  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  body.  Secondly,  thofe  which,  in 
plethoric  habits,  induce  a  ftate  of  de- 
bility. 

503.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  a  feden- 
tary  indolent  manner  of  life,  a  full 
diet  of  animal  food,  and  the  large  ufe 
of  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors. 
Thefe  circumftances  commonly  precede 
the  difeafe  j  and  if  there  fliould  be 
any  doubt  of  their  power  of  produ- 
cing it,  the  fad,  however,  will  be  ren- 
dered fufHciently  probable  by  what  has 
been  obferved  in  498. 


2 
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504.  Of  the  fecond  kind  of  occafional 
caufes  which  induce  debility  are,  excefs 
in  venery  *  ;  intemperance  in  the  ufe 
of  intoxicating  liquors  f  ;  indigeftion, 
produced   either   by   the   quantity  or 

quality 


*  Why  excefs  of  venery  fhould  be  a  caufe  of  gout,  has 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  medical  writers,  and  va- 
rious reafons  have  been  given  why  it  Ihould  produce  fuch 
an  effect.  There  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  fa£ir,  though 
fome  authors  have  ventured  to  deny  it,  and  have  exclud- 
ed the  excefs  of  venery  from  being  a  caufe  of  gout. 

It  produces  gout  not  primarily,  but  fecondarily,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  exprefhon,  by  inducing  a  general  Irate 
of  debility,  and  by  weakening  the  power  of  digeftion, 
both  of  which  circumltances  are  caufes  of  the  gout. 

f  Cy  intemperate  drinking  the  action  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  becomes  extremely  feeble  and  languid,  if  it  be 
not  wholly  deftroyed ;  hence  continual  indigeftions,  to 
which  the  origin  of  the  gout  is  attributed. 
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quality  of  aliments  *  ;  much  applica- 
tion  to   fludy    or   bufinefs  f  ;  night 

watch- 


.  *  Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  aliments  may 
produce  indigeftion  :  and  hence  the  indulging  in  too  great 
a  quantity  of  aliment,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  of  an 
indigeftible  nature,  are  fecondary  caufes  of  the  gout :  viz. 
caufes  which  induce  a  (late  of  debility. 


f  Much  application  to  ftudy  may  doubtlefs  induce 
indigeftion,  and  thus  increafe  the  general  ftate  of  de- 
bility :  it  is  not,  however,  by  intenfe  ftudy,  or  deep 
thinking  merely,  that  men  grow  pale  amid  their  books, 
but  by  the  fedentary  life  which  ftudious  men  generally 
lead,  and  the  untimely  lucubrations  in  which  they  incon- 
siderately indulge, 

Much  application  to  bufinefs  can  only  be  an  occafional 
caufe  of  the  gout,  when  the  bufinefs  requires  a  fedentary 
and  inactive  life  ;  but  as  moft  bufinefs  requires  activity 
attention  to  bufinefs  is  feldom  the  caufe  of  gout. 
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watching  * ;  exceflive  evacuations  f ;  the 
ceafing  of  ufual  labour  J  ;  the  fuddea 
change  from  a  full  to  a  very  fpare  diet  § ; 
the  large  ufe  of  agids  and  acefcents  | ; 

and, 

*  The  want  of  fleep  is  always  a  caufe  of  indigeftion, 
and  increafes  debility  more  perhaps,  when  carried  to  ex- 
cefs,  than  any  other  of  the  circumftances  mentioned  by 
the  author. 

f  That  large  evacuations  induce  debility  is  fufficiently 
evident. 

$  Nothing  more  effectually  promotes  digeftion  than 
proper  exercife  ;  the  leaving  off  accuftomed  labour  mult 
therefore  ntceffarily  induce  indigeliion,  and  confequent 
debdity. 

i  "Why  this  induces  debility  is  evident.  See  note  on 
article  549. 

i  That  acids,  by  impairing  the  digeftive  powers  ox  the 
ftornach,  may  produce  debility,  is  what  every  practitio- 
ner aiiows. 
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and,  laftly,  cold  *  applied  to  the  lower 
extremities. 

505.  The  firft  (503.)  feem  to  ad  by 
increafing  the  predifpofition.  The  laft 
(504.)  are  commonly  the  exciting  caufes, 
both  of  the  firft  attacks,  and  of  the  re- 
petitions of  the  difeafe, 

506.  It  is  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  fome  of  the  joints  which  efpecially 
conftitutes  what  we  call  a  paroxyfm  of 
the  gout.  This  fometimes  comes  on 
fuddenly  without  any  warning,  but  is 
generally  preceded  by  feveral  fymp- 
toms  ;  fuch  as  the  ceafing  of  a  fweat- 
ing  which  the  feet  had  been  com- 
monly affected   with  before  ;   an  un- 

ufual 


*  How  cold,  thus  applied,  can  produce  a  ftate  of  debi- 
lity, is  not  very  evident.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  oc- 
cafional  caufes  of  gout,  as  experience  fufliciently  teftifies. 
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ufual  coldnefs  of  the  feet  and  legs; 
a  frequent  numbnefs,  alternating  with 
a  fenfe  of  prickling  along  the  whole 
of  the  lower  extremities  ;  frequent  cramps 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  legs;  and  an 
unufual  turgefcence  of  the  veins. 

507.  While  thefe  fymptoms  take  place 
in  the  lower  extremities,  the  whole  bo- 
dy is  affected  with  fome  degree  of  torpor 
and  languor,  and  the  functions  of  the 
flomach  in  particular  are  more  or  lefs 
disturbed.  The  appetite  is  diminifhed, 
and  flatulency,  or  other  fymptoms  of 
indigeftion,  are  felt.  Thefe  fymptoms, 
and  thofe  of  506,  take  place  for  fe- 
veral  days,  fometimes  for  a  week  or 
two,  before  a  paroxyfm  comes  on :  but 
commonly,  upon  the  day  immediately 
preceding  it,  the  appetite  becomes  great- 
er than  ufual. 


508.  The 
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5c 8.  The  circumftances  of  paroxyfms 
are  the  following.  They  come  on  moft 
commonly  in  the  fpring,  and  fooner 
or  later  according  as  the  vernal  heat 
fucceeds  fooner  or  later  to  the  winter's 
cold;  and  perhaps  fooner  or  later  alfo 
according  as  the  body  may  happen  to 
be  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  the  vicifu- 
tudes  of  heat  and  cold. 

509.  The  attacks  are  fometimes  felt 
firfl  in  the  evening,  but  more  com- 
monly about  two  or  three  o'clock  of 
the  morning.  The  paroxyfm  begins 
with  a  pain  affecting  one  foot,  mod 
commonly  in  the  ball  or  firfl  joint  of 
the  great  toe,  but  fometimes  in  other 
parts  of  the  foot.  With  the  coming 
011  of  this  pain,  there  is  commonly 
more  or  lefs  of  a  cold  fhivering,  whichj 
as  the  pain  increafes,  gradually  ceafes, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  a  hot  flage  of  py- 
rexia, 
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rexia,  which-  continues  for  the  fame 
time  with  the  pain  itfelf.  From  the 
firft  attack,  the  pain  becomes  by  degrees 
more  violent,  and  continues  in  this  ftate 
with  great  reftlelmefs  of  the  whole  body, 
till  next  midnight,  after  which  it  gra- 
dually remits;  and  after  it  has  conti- 
nued for  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  firft  attack,  it 
commonly  ceafes  very  entirely,  and, 
with  the  coming  on  of  a  gentle  fweat, 
allows  the  patient  to  fall  afleep.  The 
patient,  upon  coming  out  of  this  fleep 
in  the  morning,  finds  the  pained  pare 
affected  with  fome  rednefs  and  fwell- 
ing,  which,  after  having  continued  fome 
days,  gradually  abate. 

510.  When  a  paroxyfm,  has  thus 
come  on,  although  the  violent  pain 
after  twenty-four  hours  be  confider- 
ably  abated,  the  patient  is  not  en- 
tirely relieved  from  it,    For  fome  days 

he 
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he  has  every  evening  a  return  of  more 
considerable  pain  and  pyrexia,  and 
which  continue  with  more  or  lefs 
violence  till  morning.  After  continu- 
ing in  this  manner  for  feveral  days, 
the  difeafe  fometimes  goes  entirely  off, 
not  to  return  till  after  a  long  inter- 
val. 

511.  When  the  difeafe,  after  having 
thus  remained  for  fome  time  in  a  joint ; 
ceafes  very  entirely,  it  generally  leaves 
the  perfon  in  very  perfect  health,  en- 
joying greater  eafe  and  alacrity  in  the 
functions  of  both  body  and  mind  than 
he  had  for  a  long  time  before  experi- 
enced. 

- 

512.  At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
the  returns  of  it  are  fometimes  only 
once  in  three  or  four  years  :  but, 
after  fometime,  the  intervals  become 
ihorter,  and  the  attacks  become  an- 
nual, 
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nual ;  afterwards  they  come  twice,  each 
year,  and  at  length  recur  feveral  times 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  autumn, 
winter,  and  fpring ;  and  as  it  happens 
that,  when  the  fits  are  frequent,  the 
paroxyfms  become  alfo  longer,  fo,  in 
the  advanced  Mate  of  the  difeafe,  the 
patient  is  hardly  ever  tolerably  free 
from  it,  except  perhaps  for  two  or 
three  months  in  fummer. 


513.  The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  is 
alfo  marked  by  the  parts  which  it  af- 
fects. At  firft,  it  commonly  affe&s 
one  foot  only  ;  afterwards  •  every  paro- 
xyfm  affe&s  both  feet,  the  one  after 
the  other;  and,  as  the  difeafe  continues 
to  recur,  it  not  only  affe&s  both  feet 
at  once,  but  after  having  ceafed  in  the 
foot  which  was  fecondly  attacked,  re-, 
turns  again  into  the  foot  flrft  affe&ed, 
and  perhaps  a  fecond  time  alfo  into 
the  other.  Its  changes  of  place  are 
Vol.  EL  F  not 
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not  only  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
but  alfo  from  the  feet  into  other  joints, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities ;  fo  that  there  is  hardly  a  joint 
of  the  body  that  is  not,  on  one  occafion 
or  other,  affected.  It  fometimes  affects 
two  different  joints  at  the  fame  time; 
but  more  commonly  it  is  fevere  in 
a  fingle  joint  onlyj  and  paffes  fuecef- 
nvely  from  one  joint  to  another  j  fo 
that  the  patient's  affliction  is  often 
protracted  for  a  long  time. 

514.  When  the  difeafe  has  often  re* 
turned,  and  the  paroxyfms  have  be- 
come very  frequent,  the  pains  are  com- 
monly lefs  violent  than  they  were  at 
firft  ;  but  the  patient  is  more  affected 
with  ficknefs,  and  the  other  fymptoms 
of  the  atonic  gout,  which  mall  be  here- 
after mentioned. 


515.  After 
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515.  After  the  firft  paroxyfms  of  the 
<lifeafe>  the  joints  which  have  been  af- 
fected are  entirely  reftored  to  their  for- 
mer fupplenefs  and  ftrength :  but  after 
the  difeafe  lias  recurred  very  often,  the 
joints  affected  do  neither  fo  fuddenly 
nor  fo  entirely  recover  their  former 
ftate,  but  continue  weak  and  ftiffj  and 
thefe  effects  at  length  proceed  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  joints  lofe  their  mo- 
tion altogether. 

5 1 6.  In  many  perfons,  but  not  in 
all,  after  the  difeafe  has  frequently  re- 
curred, concretions  of  a  chalky  nature 
are  formed  upon  the  outfide  of  the 
joints,  and  for  the  moft  part  immedi- 
ately under  the  ikim  The  matter  feems 
to  be  depofited  at  firft  in  a  fluid  form, 
but  afterwards  becomes  dry  and  firm* 
In  their  dry  ftate,  .thefe  concretions 
are    a   friable   earthy   fubftance,  very 

F  2  entirely 
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entirely  foluble  in  acids.  After  they 
have  been  formed,  they  contribute,  with 
other  circumftances,  to  deftroy  the  mo- 
tion of  the  joint. 

517.  In  moft  perfons  who  have  la- 
boured under  the  gout  for  many  years, 
a  nephritic  affection  comes  on,  and  dis- 
covers itfelf  by  all  the  fymptoms  which 
ufually  attend  calculous  concretions  in 
the  kidneys,  and  which  we  {hall  have 
occafion  to  defcribe  in  another  place. 
All  that  is  neceffary   to  be  obferved 
here  is,  that  the  nephritic  affection  al- 
ternates  with  paroxyfms   of  the  gout, 
and   that   the  two   a'ffeftions,   the  ne- 
phritic  and   the  gouty,   are  hardly  e- 
ver  prefent  at  the  fame  time.  This 
alfo   may    be   obferved,    that  children 
of  gouty    or   nephritic  parents,  com- 
monly inherit  one   or   other  of  thefe 
difeafes  ;  but  whichever  may  have  been 

the 
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the  principal  difeafe  of  the  parent,  forrfe 
of  the  children  have  the  one,  and 
fome  the  other.  In  fome  of  them, 
the  nephritic  affection  occurs  alone, 
without  any  gout  fupervening  ;  and 
this  happens  to  be  frequently  the  cafe 
of  the  female  off-fpring  of  gouty  pa- 
rents. 

518.  In  the  whole  of  the  hiftory 
already  given,  I  have  defcribed  the 
moft  common  form  of  the  difeafe  ; 
and  which  therefore,  however  diverfi- 
fied  in  the  manner  I  have  faid,  may 
be  ftill  called  the  regular  -ftate  of 
the  gout.  Upon  occafion,  however,  the 
difeafe  aflumes  different  appearances  * ; 

F  3  but3 


*  Thefe  different  appearance?  which  the  goUt  aflumes, 
are  extremely  unlike  the  regular  gout  above  defcribed  : 

the 
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but,  as  T  fuppofc  the  difeafe  to  depend 
always  upon  a  certain  diathefis  or  dif- 
pofition  of  the  fyftem ;  fo  every  appear- 
ance which  we  can  perceive  to  depend 
upon  that  fame  difpontion,  I  ftill  con- 
fider  as  a  fymptom  and  caufe  of  the 
gout.  The  principal  circumfbnce  in 
what  we  term  the  Regular  Gout,  is 
the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints  ; 
and,  whatever  fymptoms  we  can  per- 
ceive to  be  connected  with,  or  to  de^ 
pend  upon,  the  difpofition  which  pro- 
duces that  inflammatory  affection,  but 
without  its  taking  place,  or  being  pre- 
fect 


the  young  pra&itioner  ought  therefore  to  pay  peculiar  atr 
tention  to  them,  that  when  he  obferves  them  in  patients, 
he  may  not  think  them  fymptoms  of  other  difcafes,  or 
even  miftake  them  for  primary  difeafes.  Errors  of  $us 
kind  are  frequently  committed  by  ignorant  praaitioners, 
tc,  their  own  difcredit  and  the  danger  of  their  patient's 
life. 
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fent  at  the  fame  time,  we  name  the 
Irregular  Gout. 

519.  Of  fuch  irregular  gout  there 
are  three  different  ftates,  which  I  name 
the  atonic,  the  retrocedent^  and  the  mif- 
placed  gout. 

520.  The  atonic  {rate  is  when  the 
gouty  diathefis  prevails  in  the  fyftem, 
but,  from  certain  caufes,  does  not  pro- 
duce the  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
joints.  In  this  cafe,  the  morbid  fymp- 
toms  which  appear  are  chiefly  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach ;  fuch  as  lofs  of 
appetite,  indigeftion,  and  its  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  ficknefs,  naufea,  vomit- 
ing, flatulency,  acid  eructations,  and 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  ftomacho 
Tb«fe  fymptoms  are  frequently  accom- 
panied with  pains  and  cramps  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  the  upper 
'jxtremi.ties  of  body,  which  are  reliev- 

F  4  ed. 
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ed  by  the  difcharge  of  wind  from  the 
ftomach.  Together  with  thefe  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  there  common- 
ly occurs  a  coftivenefs ;  but  fometimes 
a  loofenefs  with  colic  pains.  Thefe 
afFedions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are 
often  attended  with  all  the  fymptoms 
of  hypochondriafis  ;  as  deje&ion  of  mind, 
a  conftant  and  anxious  attention  to  the, 
flighteft  feelings,  an  imaginary  aggra- 
vation of  thefe,  and  an  apprehenfioa 
of  danger  from  them. 

In  the  fame  atonic  gout,  the  vifcera 
of  the  thorax  alfo  are  fometimes  af- 
fected, and  palpitations,  faintingsy  and 
afthma,  occur. 

In  the  head  alfo  occur,  headachs, 
giddinefs,  apoplectic  and  paralytic  af- 
fections. 

521.    When    the    feveral  fymptoms 
now  mentioned  occur  in  habits  hav- 
ing 
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ing  the  marks  of  a  gouty  difpofition,  this 
may  be  fufpecled  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  them  ;  and  efpecially  when 
either,  in  fuch  habits,  a  inamfefl  ten- 
dency to  the  inflammatory  affection  has 
formerly  appeared  ;  or  when  the  fymp- 
toms  mentioned  are  intermixed  with, 
and  are  relieved  by,  fome  degrees  of  the 
inflammatory  gout.  In  fuch  cafes  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  confidering  the 
whole  as  a  ft  ate  of  the  gout, 

522.  Another  ftate  of  the  difeafe 
I  name  the  retrocedent  gout.  This  oc- 
curs when  an  inflammatory  ftate  of 
the  joints  has,  in  the  ufual  manner, 
come  on,  but  which,  without  ariling 
to  the  ordinary  .degree  of  pain  and  in- 
flammation, or,  at  leaft,  without  thefe 
continuing  for  the  ufual  time,  and  re- 
ceding gradually  in  the  ufual  manner, 
they  fuddenly  and  entirely  ccafe,  while 
fome    internal    part   becomes  affected. 

The 
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The  internal  part  mod  commonly  af* 
fected  is  the  ftomach,  which  is  then 
affected  with  anxiety,  ficknefs,  vomit- 
ing, or  violent  pain;  but  fometimes  the 
internal  part  is  the  heart,  which  gives 
occafion  to  a  fyncope  ;  fometimes  it  is 
the  lungs  which  are  affected  with  afth- 
ma  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  the  head,  gi- 
ving occafion  to  apoplexy  or  palfy.  In 
all  thefe  cafes,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
of  the  fymptoms  being  all  a  part  of 
fame  difeafe,  however  different  the  af- 
fection may  feem  to  be  in  the  parts 
which  it  attacks. 

523.  The  third  ftate  of  irregular  gout, 
which  we  name  the  viifplaced,  is  when 
the  gouty  diathefis,  inftead  of  produ- 
cing the  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
joints,  produces  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  fome  internal  part,  and  which 
appears  from  th.e  fame  fymptoms  that 
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attend  the  inflammation  of  thofe  parts 
ariiing  from  other  caufes. 

Whether  the  gouty  diathefis  4oes 
ever  produce  fuch  inflammation  of  the 
internal  parts,  without  having  fir  ft  pro- 
duced it  in  the  joints,  or  if  the  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  parts  be  al- 
ways a  tranflation  from  the  joints  pre- 
vioufly  affected,  I  dare  not  determine  ; 
but,  even*  iuppofmg  the  latter  to  be 
always  the  cafe,  I  think  the  difference 
of  the  affection  of  the  internal  part 
mull  ftill  diftmguifh  the  mifplaced  from 
what  I  have  named  the  Retrocedent 
Gout, 

524.  What  internal  parts  may  be 
affected  by  the  mifplaced  gout  I  can- 
not precifely  fay,  becaufe  I  have  never 
met  with  any  cafes  of  the  mifplaced 
gout  in  my  practice  ;  and  I  find  no 
cafec  of  it  diftinctly  marked  by  practical 
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writers,  except  that  of  pneumonic  in- 
flammation. 

525.  There  are  two  caufes  of  a  trans- 
lated gout  ;  the  one  of  which  is  an 
afFeaion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
producing  pain,  ftranguary,  and  a  ca- 
tarrhus  veficae  :  The  other  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  rectum,  fometimes  by  pain 
alone  in  that  part,  and  fometimes  by 
hemorrhoidal  dwellings  there.  In  gou- 
ty perfons,  I  have  known  fuch  affec- 
tions alternate  with  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  joints  :  But  whether 
to  refer  thefe  affections  to  the  retro- 
cedent  or  to  the  mifplaced  gout,  I  will 
not  prefume  to  determine. 

526.  From  the  hiftory  which  I  have 
now  delivered  of  the  gout,  1  think  it 
may  be  difcerned  under  all  its  vari- 
ous appearances.  It  is,  however,  com- 
monly fuppofed,   that  there   are  cafes 
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In  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh  gout  from  rheumatifm,  and  it 
is  poffible  there  may  be  fuch  cafes  : 
but,  for  the  mod  part,  the  two  dif- 
eafes  may  be  diftinguifhed  with  more 
certainty  by  obferving  the  predifpofi- 
tion,  the  antecedents,  the  parts  affec- 
ted, the  recurrences  of  the  difeafe,  and 
its  connection  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  fyftem  ;  which  circumftances,  for 
the  moft  part,  appear  very  differently 
in  the  two  difeafes. 

With  refpect  to  the  gout,  our 
next  bufinefs  is  to  inveftigate  its  prox-  ( 
imate  caufe  ;  which  muft  be  a  difficult 
talk,  and  I  attempt  it  with  fome  diffi- 
dence. 

528.  Upon  the  fubject,  the  opinion 
which  has  generally  prevailed  is,  that 
the  gout  depends  upon  a  certain  mor- 
bific matter,  always  prefent  in  the  body ; 

and 
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and  that  this  matter,  by  certain  caufes* 
thrown  upon  the  joints  or  other  parts, 
produces  the  feveral  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe. 

529.  This  doctrine,  however  antient 
and  general,  appears  to  me  very  doubt- 
ful ;  for, 

Firft,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
any   morbific   matter  being  prefent  in 
perfons  difpofed  to  the  gout.  There 
are  no  experiments  or  obfervations  which 
fhew  that  the  blood,  or  other  humours 
of  gouty  perfons,  are  in  any  refpeft  dif- 
ferent  from   thofe    of   other  perfons. 
Previous  to  attacks  of  the  gout,  there 
appear  no  marks  of  any  morbid  ftate 
of  the  fluids;  for  the  difeafe  generally 
attacks  thofe  perfons  who  have  enjoyed 
the  moft  perfect  health,  and  appear  to 
be  in  that  ftate  when  the  difeafe  comes 
On.    At  a  certain  period  of  the  difeafe, 
a  peculiar  matter  indeed    appears  in 
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gouty  perfons,  (516V) ;  but  this,  which 
does  not  appear  in  every  inftance,  and 
which  appears  only  after  the  difeafe  has 
fubfifted  for  a  long  time,  feems  mani- 
feilly  to  be  the  effect,  not  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe.  Further,  though  there  be 
certain  acrids  which,  taken  into  the 
body,  feem  to  excite  the  gout  (504.)  it  is 
probable  that  thefe  acrids  operate v  other- 
wife  in  exciting  the  difeafe,  than  by 
affording  the  material  caufe  of  it.  In 
general,  therefore,  there  is  no  proof  of 
any  morbific  matter  being  the  caufe  of 
the  gout. 

Secondly,  the  fuppofitions  concerning 
the  particular  nature  of  the  matter  pro- 
ducing the  gout,  have  been  fo  various 
and  fo  contradictory  to  each  other,  as 
to  allow  us  to  conclude,  that  there  is 
truely  no  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  any 
of  them.  With  the  refpect  to  many  of 
thefe  fuppofitions,  they  are  fo  inconfift- 
ent  with  chemical  philofophy,  and  with 

the 
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the  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  that 
they  muft  be  entirely  rejected. 

Thirdly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific 
matter  being  the  caufe  of  the  gout,  is 
not  confident  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  difeafe,  particularly  with  its  frequent 
and  fudden  tranflations  from  one  part 
to  another. 

Fourthly,  The  fuppofition  is  farther 
rendered  improbable  by  this,  that,  if 
a  morbific  matter  did  exift,  its  operation 
fhould  be  fimiliar  in  the  feveral  parts 
which  it  attacks ;  whereas  it  feems 
to  be  very  different,  being  ftimulant 
and  exciting  inflammation  in  the  joints, 
but  fedative  and  deftroying  the  tone  in 
the  ftomach:  Which,  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion of  particular  matter  acting  in  both 
cafes,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any 
difference  in  the  part  affected. 

Fifthly,  Some  facts,  alleged  in  proof 
of  a  morbific  matter,  are  not  fufficiently 
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confirmed,  fuqh  as  thofe  which  would 
prove  the  difeafe  to  be  contagious. 
There  is,  however,  no  proper  evidence 
of  this,  the  facts  given  being  not  only 
few,  but  exceptionable  ;  and  the  negative 
obfervations  are  innumerable. 

Sixthly,  Some  arguments  brought  in 
favour  of  a  morbific  matter,  are  found- 
ed upon  a  miftaken  explanation.  The 
difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend 
upon  a  morbific  matter,  beeaufe  it  is 
hereditary.  But  the  inference  is  not  juft: 
for  mofl  hereditary  difeafes  do  not  depend 
upon  any  morbific  matter,  but  upon  a 
particular  conformation  of  the  ftru&ure 
of  the  body,  transmitted  from  the  parent 
to  the  offspring;  and  this  laft  appears 
to  be  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  gout. 
It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  hereditary 
difeafes,  depending  upon  a  morbific  mat- 
ter, always  appear  much  more  early  in 
life  than  the  gout  commonly  does. 

Vol.  IL        G  Seventhly, 
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Seventhly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  mor- 
bific matter  being  the  caufe  of  the  gout, 
has  been  hitherto  ufelefs,  as  it  has  not 
fuggefted  any  fuccefsful  method  of  cure. 
Particular  fuppofitions  have  often  cor- 
rupted the  practice,  and  have  frequently 
led  from  thofe  views  which  might  be 
ufeful,  and  from  that  practice  which  ex- 
perience had  approved.  Further,  though 
the  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  has 
been  generally  received,  it  has  been  ■  as 
generally  neglected  in  practice.  When 
the  gout  has  affected  the  ftomach,  no- 
body thinks  of  correcting  the  matter 
fuppofed  to  be  prefent  there,  but  merely 
of  reftoring  the  tone  of  the  moving 
fibres. 

Eighthly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  mor- 
bific matter  is  quite  fuperfluous :  for  it 
explains  nothing,  without  fuppofing  that 
matter  to  produce  a  change  in  the  (late 
of  the  moving  powers  j   and  a  change 
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In  the  flate  of  the  moving  powers,  pro- 
duced by  other  caufes,  explains  every 
circumitance,  without  the  fuppofition  of 
a  morbific  matter:  and,  to  this  purpofe, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the 
caufes  (504.)  exciting  the  gout,  do  not 
operate  upon  the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  but: 
direclly  and  folely  upon  that  of  the 
moving  powers. 

Laftly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific 
matter  is  alfo  fuperfluous  ;  becaufe,  with- 
out any  fuch  fuppofition,  I  think  the 
difeafe  can  be  explained  in  a  manner 
more  conflflent  with  its  phenomena, 
with  the  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy, 
and  with  the  method  of  cure  which 
experience  has  approved. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  this  explana- 
tion ;  but  before  entering  upon  it,  I 
mult  premife  fome  general  obfervations. 

530.  The  fir  ft  obfervation  is,vthat  the 
gout  is  a  difeafe  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
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or  depends  upon  a  certain  general  con- 
formation and  ftate  of  the  body ;  which 
manifeftly  appears  from  the  facts  men- 
tioned from  494.  to  497.  But  the  gene- 
ral ftate  of  the  fyftem  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  ftate  of  its  primary  moving 
powers;  and  therefore  the  gout  may  he 
fuppofed  to  be  chiefly  an  affection  of 
thefe. 

531.  My  fecond  obfervation  is,  that 
the  gout  is  manifeftly  an  affection  of 
the  nervous  fyftem*;  in  which  the  pri- 
mary moving  powers  of  the  whole 
fyftem  are  lodged.  The  occafional  or 
exciting  caufes  (504.)  are  almoft  all  fuch 

*  Boerhaave,  after  defcribing  the  difeafe,  fays, 
Aphorifm,  1262.  "  From  all  which  it  appears  tha£i 
"  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  gout  is  a  vitiated  ftate 
**  of  the  moft  minute,  and  confequently  nervous 
f  veflels  of  the  body ;  and  alfo  of  that  fluid  Which 
"  flows  through  the  nerves." 
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as  act  directly  upon  the  nerves  and 
nervous  fyftem  •  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  fymptoms  of  the  atonic  or  retroced- 
ent  gout  are  manifeflly  affections  of 
the  fame  fyftem.  (520.  and  522.)  This 
leads  us  to  feek  for  an  explanation  of 
the  whole  of  the  difeafe  in  the  laws  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  particularly 
in  the  changes  which  may  happen  in  the 
balance  of  its  feveral  parts. 

532.  My  third  obfervation  is,  that  the 
ftomach,  which  has  fo  univerfal  a  con- 
fent  with  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  is  the 
internal  part  that  is  the  moft  fre- 
quently, and  often  very  confiderably,  af- 
fected by  the  gout.  The  paroxyfms  of 
the  difeafe  are  commonly  preceded  by 
as  affection  of  the  ftomach  (507.);  many 
of  the  exciting  caufes  (504.)  a&  firft 
upon  the  ftomach;  and  the  fymptoms 
of  the  atonic  and  retrocedent  gout  (5*20. 
522.)  are  moft  commonly  and  chiefly 
G  3  affections 
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affections  of  the  fame  organ.  This 
obfervation  leads  us  to  remark,  that 
there  is  a  balance  fubfifting  between  the 
ftate  of  the  internal  and  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts;  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
ftate  of  the  ftomach  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  external  parts,  (44.)  fo  that 
the  ftate  of  tone  in  the  one  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  other. 

533.  Thefe  obfervations  being  premis- 
ed, I  fhall  now  offer  the  following 
pathology  of  the  gout. 

In  fome  perfons  there  is  a  certain  vi- 
gorous and  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem 
(496.)  which,  at  a  certain  period  of 
life,  is  liable  to  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the  ex- 
tremities (499.  506,)  This  is  in  fome 
meafure  communicated  to  the  whole 
fyftem,  but  appears  more  efpecially  in 
the  functions  of  the  ftomach  (507) 
When  this  lofs  of  tone  occurs  while  the 
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energy  of  the  brain  ftill  retains  its  vi- 
gour, the  vis  medic atrix  naturae  is  excit- 
ed  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  parts ;  and 
accompliihes  it  by  exciting  an  inflam- 
matory affection  in  fome  part  of  the 
extremities.  When  this  has  fubiifted 
for  fome  days,  the  tone  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  of  the  whole  fyftem,  are  re- 
flored,  and  the  patient  returns  to  his 
ordinary  flate  of  health  (511.) 

534.  This  is  the  courfe  of  things,  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  difeafe  which 
we  name  the  regular  gout ;  but  there  are 
circumftances  of  the  body,  in  which  this 
courfe  is  interrupted  or  varied.  Thus 
when  the  atony  (506.  507)  has  taken 
place,  if  the  re-adlion  (509.)  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  the  atony  continues  in  the  ftomach, 
or  perhaps  in  other  internal  parts,  and 
produces  that  flate  which  we  have,  for 
reafons  new  obvious,  named  the  atonic 
gout. 

G  4  535-  A 
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535.  A  fecond  cafe  of  variation  in  the 
courfe  of  the  gout,  is,  when,  to  the  ato- 
ny, the  re-action  and  inflammation  have 
to  a  certain  degree  fucceeded,  but,  from 
caufes  cither  internal  or  external,  the 
tone  of  the  extremities,  and  perhaps  of 
the  whole  fyftem,  is  weakened;  fo  that 
the  inflammatory  ftate,  before  it  had 
cither  proceeded  to  the  degree,  or  con- 
tinued for  the  time,  requifite  for  reftoring 
the  tone  of  the  fyftem,  ftiddenly  and 
entirely  ceafes.  Hence  the  ftomach,  and 
other  internal  parts,  relapfe  into  the  date 
of  atony ;  and  perhaps  have  this  increas- 
ed by  the  atony  communicated  from 
the  extremities :  All  which  appear  in 
what  we  have  termed  the  retrocedent  gout. 

536.  A  third  cafe  of  variation  from 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  gout,  is,  when, 
to  the  atony  ufually  preceding,  an  in- 
flammatory re-aclion  fully  fucceeds ;  but 
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has  its  ufual  determination  to  the  joints 
by  fome  circumftances  prevented ;  and  is 
therefore  directed  to  an  internal  part, 
where  it  produces  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion, and  that  ftate  of  things  which  we 
have  named  the  mi/placed  gout. 

537.  We  have  thus  offered  an  explana- 
tion of  the  circumftances  of  the  fyflem  in 
the  feveral  ftates  of  the  gout;  and  this 
explanation  we  fuppofe  to  be  confiftent 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe, 
and  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  ©eco- 
nomy. There  are  indeed,  with  refpecl:  to 
the  theory  of  the  difeafe,  feveral  quef- 
tions  which  might  be  put ;  to  which  we 
have  not  given  any  anfwer.  But,  tho' 
perhaps  we  could  give  an  anfwer  to 
many  of  thefe  queftions,  it  does  not 
here  appear  ncceifary ;  as  at  prefent 
we  intend  only  to  cftablim  fuch  ge- 
neral fads  with  regard  to  this  difeafe, 
as  may  lay  a  foundation  for  the  cure 
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of  it,  fo  far  as  experience  has  enabled 
us  to  profecute  it.  Proceeding,  there- 
fore, upon  the  feveral  parts  of  the  pa- 
thology given,  as  fo  many  matters  of 
fact:,  I  mall  now  connder  what  may 
be  attempted  towards  the  cure  of  the 
difeafe, 

538.  In  entering  upon  this,  I  mud 
obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  a  cure 
has  been  commonly  thought  impoffible  ; 
and  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  gout,  as  a  difeafe  of 
the  whole  habit,  and  very  often  de- 
pending upon  original  conformation, 
cannot  be  cured  by  medicines,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  are  always  very  tranfi- 
tory,  and  feldom  extend  to  the  pro- 
ducing any  confiderable  change  of  the 
whole  habit. 

539.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  happy 
for  gouty  perfons,  if  this  opinion  had 
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been  implicitly  received  by  them  :  as  it 
would  have  prevented  their  having  been 
fo  often  the  dupes  of  felf-interefted  pre- 
tenders, who  have  either  amufed  them 
with  inert  medicines,  or  have  rafhly  em- 
ployed thofe  of  the  moft  pernicious  ten- 
dency. I  am  much  difpofed  to  believe 
the  impoiTibility  of  a  cure  of  the  gout 
by  medicines ;  and  more  certainly  (till 
incline  to  think,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  poffible  power  of  medicines,  yet  no 
medicine  for  curing  the  gout  has  hitherto 
been  found.  Altho*  almoft  every  age  has 
prefented  a  new  remedy,  yet  all  hitherto 
offered  have  very  foon  been  either  neglect- 
ed as  ufelefs,  or  condemned  as  pernicious. 

540.  Though  unwilling  to  admit  the 
power  of  medicines,  yet  I  contend,  that 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  towards  the 
cure  of  the  gout  by  a  regimen:  And 
from  what  has  been  obferved  (498), 
I  am  firmly  perfuaded,   that  any  man 

who. 
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who,  early  in  life,  will  enter  upon  the 
conftant  practice  of  bodily  labour,  and 
of  abflinence  from  animal  food,  will 
be  preferved  entirely  from  '  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Whether  there  be  any  other  means 
of  radically  curing  the  gout,  I  am  not 
ready  to  determine.  There  are  hifto- 
ries  of  cafes  of  the  gout,  in  which  it 
is  faid,  that  by  great  emotions  of 
mind,  by  wounds,  and  by  other  acci- 
dents, the  fymptoms  have  been  fudden- 
]y  relieved,  and  never  again  returned; 
but  how  far  thefe  accidental  cures 
might  be  imitated  by  art,  or  would 
fucceed  in  other  cafes,  is  at  leaft  ex- 
tremely uncertain. 

541.   The  practices  proper  and  necef- 
fary  in  the  treatment  of  the  gout,  are 
to  be  considered  under  two  heads :  f  rfi, 
■As  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  in- 
tervals 
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tervals  of  paroxyfms  ;  or,  fecondly,  As 
during  the  time  of  thefc. 

542.  In  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms, 
the  indications  are,  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  paroxyfms,  or  at  leaft  to  render 
them  lefs  frequent,  and  more  moderate. 
During  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  the  in- 
dications are,  to  moderate  their  vio- 
lence, and  fhorten  the  duration  of  them 
as  much  as  can  be  done  with  fafety 
to  the  patient. 

543.  It  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  the  gout  may  be  entirely  prevent- 
ed by  conftant  bodily  exercife,  tmd  by 
a  low  diet;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
this  prevention  may  take  place  even 
in  perfons  who  have  a  hereditary  dif- 
pofition  to  the  difeafe.  I  muft  add 
here,  that,  even  when  the  difpofi- 
tion  has  difcovered  itfelf  by  feveral 
paroxyfms  of  inflammatory  gout,  I  am 

perfuaded 
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perfuaded  that  labour  and  abftinence 
will  abfolutely  prevent  any  returns  of 
it  for  the  reft  of  life  *.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, are  the  means  of  anfwering  the 
flrft  indication  to  be  purfued  in  the 
intervals  of  paroxyfms  ;  and  I  nruft  here 
offer  fome  remarks  upon  the  proper 
ufe  of  thefe  remedies. 

544.  Exercife  in  perfbns  difpofed  to 
the   gout  is  directed  to  two  purpofes  : 

One 

*  Several  cafes  are  to  be  met  with  in  practical  authors, 
which  confirm  this  obfervation.  Van  Swieten  relates 
the  cafe  oT  a  prieft,  who  enjoyed  a  rich  living,  and  had 
long  been  an  old  conftant  fufferer  in  the  gout ;  but  hap- 
pening at  laft  to  be  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  was 
detained  there  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years,  and  kept  conftantly  at  work  in  the  galleys,  with 
only  a  very  fpare  diet.  The  regimen  he  there  underwent 
had  this  good  effect,  that  after  he  was  ranfomed  from  his 
captivity,  having  loft  his  troublefome  and  monftrous  fat- 
nefs,  he  never  once  had  a  fit  of  the  gout,  though  he  lived 
feveral  vears  after  the  event  happened. 
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One  of  thefe  is  the  {lengthening  of 
the  tone  of  the  extreme  veffels  ;  and 
the  other,  the  guarding  againft  a  ple- 
thoric ftate.  For  the  former  if  exer- 
cife  he  employed  early  in  life,  and  be- 
fore intemperance  has  weakened  the 
body,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  it  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  and  for  the  lat- 
ter, if  abftinence  be  at  the  fame  time 
obferved,  little  exercife  will  be  necef- 
fary. 

545.  With  refpect  to  exercife,  this 
in  general  is  to  be  obferved^  that  it 
fhould  never  be  violent  ;  for,  if  vio- 
lent, it  cannot  be  long  continued,  and 
muft  always  endanger  the  bringing  on 
an  atony  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  preceding  exercife. 

546.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  exercife  of  geftation,  though  con- 
fiderable  and  conftant,  if  it  be  entire- 
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ly  without  bodily  cxercife,  will  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  in  preventing  the 
gout.  For  this  end,  therefore,  the  ex- 
ercife  muft  be  in  fome  meafure  that 
of  the  body  ;  and  mufl  be  moderate, 
but  at  the  fame  time  conflant,  and 
continued  through  life. 

547.  In  every  cafe  and  circumftance 
of  the  gout  in  which  the  patient  re- 
tains the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  bodily  ex- 
ercife,  in  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms, 
will  always  be  ufeful ;  and,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  when  the  dif- 
pofition  to  it  is  not  yet  ftrong,  exercife 
may  prevent  a  paroxyfm  which  other- 
wife  might  have  come  on.  In  more 
advanced  ftates  of  the  difeafe,  howe- 
ever,  when  there  is  fome  difpofition  to 
a  paroxyfm,  much  walking  will  bring 
it  on  ;  either  as  it  weakens  the  tone 
of  the  lower  extremities,  or  as  it 
excites    an  inflammatory  difpohtion  in 

2  them ; 
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diem  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  the 
fame  manner  ftrains  or  contuhons  of- 
ten   bring    on    a  paroxyfm    of  the 


gout. 


548.  Abftinence,  the  other  part  of 
our  regimen  (540.)  for  preventing  the 
gout,  is  of  more  difficult  application. 
If  an  abftinence  from  animal  food  be 
entered  upon  early  in  life,  while  the  vi- 
gour of  the  fyftem  is  yet  entire,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  both  fafe 
and  efFe&ual  ;  but,  if  the  motive  for 
this  diet  mall  not  have  occurred  till 
the  conftitution  £hail  have  been  bro- 
ken by  intemperance,  or  by  the  decline 
of  life,  a  low  diet  may  then  endanger 
the  bringing  on  an  atonic  ftate. 

549-   Further,   if  a  low  diet  be  en- 

tereJ  upon  only  in  the  decline  of  life, 

and  be  at  the  fame  time  a  very  great 

change  in  the  former  manner  of  liv- 

Vol.  II.  h  ;„o- 

flag. 
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ing,  the  withdrawing  of  an  accuftom- 
ed  ftimulus  of  the  fyftem  may  readily 
throw  this  into  an  atonic  (late*. 

550.    The   fafety   of  an  abftemious 
courfe  may  be  greater  or  lefs  accord- 
ing to  the  management  of  it.      It  is 
animal   food   which   efpecially  difpofes 
to  the  plethoric  and  inflammatory  ftatc, 
and  that  food  is  to  be  therefore  efpe- 
cially avoided ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it   is  vegetable  aliment   of  the  loweft 
quality  that  is  in  danger    of  weaken- 
ing the  fyftem  too  much,  by   not  af- 
fording   fufficient    nourimment  ;  and 
more    particularly,    of   weakening  the 
tone   of  the  ftomach  by  its  acefcency. 
It  is  therefore  a  diet  of  a  middle  na- 
ture 


i  A  fudden  change  from  a  full  to  a  fpare  diet  was 
juftly  enumerated  among  the  occafional  caufes  of  the  gone 
in  article,  504. 
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tare  that  is  to  be  chofen  ;  and  milk 
is.precifely  of  this  kind,  as  containing 
both  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

As  approaching  to  the  nature  of  milk, 
and  as  being  a  vegetable  matter  con- 
taining the  greater!  portion  of  nourifh- 
ment,  the  farinaceous  feeds  are  next 
to  be  chofen,  and  are  the  food  mofh 
proper  to  be  joined  with  milk. 

551.  With  refpecl  to  drink,  ferment- 
ed liquors  are  ufeful  only  when  they 
are  joined  with  animal  food,  and  that 
by  their  acefcency  ;  and  their  ftimu- 
lus  is  only  neceffary  from  cuftom. 
"When,  therefore,  animal  food  is  to  be 
avoided,  fermented  liquors  are  unnecef- 
fary  ;  and,  by  increaGng  the  acefcency 
of  vegetables,  thefe  liquors  may  be 
hurtful.  The  flimulus  of  fermented 
or  fpirituous  liquors,  is  not  neceffa- 
ry to  the  young   and  vigorous  ;  and, 

H  2  when 
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•when  much  employed,  impairs  the 
tone  of  the.  fyftem.  Thefe  liquors, 
therefore,  are  to  be  avoided,  except  fo 
far  as  cuftom  and  the  declining  ftate 
of  the  fyftem  may  have  rendered  them 
ncceflary.  For  preventing  or  modera- 
ting the  regular  gout,  water  is  the 
only   proper  drink. 

552.  With  refpect  to  an  abftemious 
courfe,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  an 
abftinence  from  animal  food  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  or  the  living  upon  milk 
and  farinacea  alone  for  the  fpace  of 
one  year,  might  be  fufficient  for  a  ra- 
dical cure  of  the  gout:  and  it  is  pofli- 
ble  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  life, 
in  certain  circumftances  of  the  constitu- 
tion, fuch  a  meafure  might  anfwer  the 
ptirpofe.  But  this  is  very  doubtful; 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  abfti- 
nence muft,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  milk  diet  be  perfifted 
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in,  for  the  reft  of  life.  It  is  well 
known,  that  feveral  perfons  who  had 
entered  on  an  abftemious  courfe,  and 
had  been  thereby  delivered  from  the 
gout,  have,  however,  upon  returning  to 
their  former  manner  of  full  living, 
had  the  difeafe  return  upon  them  with 
as  much  violence  as  before,  or  in  a 
more  irregular  and  more  dangerous  - 
form. 

553.  It  has  been  alleged,  that,-  for 
preventing  the  return  of  the  gout, 
blood-letting,  or  fcarifications  the  feet 
frequently  repeated,  and  at  ftated  times, 
may  be  practifed  with  advantage  ;  but 
of  this  I  have  had  no  experience. 

554.  Exercife  and  abftinence  are  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  plethoric  ftate 
which  gives  difpofition  to  the  gout ; 
and  are  therefore  the  means  propo- 
fed  for  preventing   paroxyfms,    or  at 

H  3  leaft 
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leaft  for  rendering  them  lefs  frequent 
and  more  moderate.  But  many  cir- 
cumftances  prevent  the  fteadinefs  necef- 
fary  in  purfuing  thefe  meafures  :  and 
therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  unlefs  great 
care  be  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting 
caufes,  the  difeafe  may  frequently  re- 
turn; and,  in  many  cafes,  the  prevent- 
ing of  paroxyfms  is  chiefly  to  be  ob- 
tained by  avoiding  thofe  exciting  caufes 
enumerated  in  504.  The  conduct  ne- 
ceffary  for  avoiding  them,  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious  to  perfons  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Hygieine,  which 
I  fuppofe  to  have  been  delivered  in  an^ 
other  place. 

555.  A  due  attention  in  avoiding 
thofe  feveral  caufes,  (503,  504,)  Will 
certainly  prevent  fits  of  the  gout ;  and 
the  taking  care  that  the  exciting  caufes 
be  never  applied  in  a  great  degree,  will 
certainly  render  fits  more  moderate  when 

z  they 
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they  do  come  on.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
it  will  appear,  that  a  ftritt '  attention 
to  the  whole  conduct  of  life,  is  in  this 
matter    necelTary  *  ;     and  therefore, 

H  4  when 


*  The  phyfician  has  more  difficulty  in  perfuading  his 
patients  to  a  proper  regimen  in  the  gout  than  in  any  other 
difeafe ;  and  if  he  would  gain  reputation,  he  ought  to 
pay  peculiar  attention  to  this  part  of  practice,  and  ufe  his 
utmoft  art  in  convincing  his  patient  of  the  neceffity  of 
an  abftemious  diet,  and  a  regular  conduct. 

Gouty  patients  are  generally  the  genuine  offspring  of 
jolly  Bacchus,  and  prefer  the  tranfient  indulgence  of  their 
jovial  inclinations  to  the  ranfom  of  whole  years  of  tor- 
ment at  the  eafy  price  of  a  life  of  fobriety  and  tempe- 
rance, until  the  invincible  Queen  of  tortures,  as  Lucian 
calls  her,  fully  convinces  them  of  their  errors.  They  are 
then  anxious  for  medical  advice,  and  after  confulting  the 
phyfician,  they  are  willing  implicitly  to  obey  his  ft'ri£teft 
inj  unctions.  They  feldom,  however,  then  find  much  re- 
lief j  and  remain  living  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  adage ; 

  fero  medicina  paratur, 

Cum  mala  per  longas  invaluere  moras. 
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when  the  predifpofition  has  taken  place, 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
the  difeafe. 

146.   I  am  indeed  firmly  perfuaded, 
that,    by   obviating  the  predifpofition, 
and   by  avoiding    the  exciting  caufes, 
the  gout  may    be  entirely   prevented  : 
But  as  the  meafures  necelfary  for  this 
purpofe  will,  in  mod  cafes,  be  purfued 
with  difficulty,  and  even  with  reluctance, 
men  have  been  very  defirous  to  find  a  me- 
dicine which  might  anfwer  the  purpofe 
without  any  reftraint  on  their  manner 
of  living.     To  gratify  this  defire,  phy~ 
ficians  have  propofed,  and,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  empirics   have  feigned, 
many  remedies,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved.    Of  what  nature  feveral  of  thefe 
remedies  have  been,  I  cannot  certainly 
fay;  but,  of  thofe  which  are  unknown, 
we   conclude,   from  their  having  been 
only   of   temporary    fame,    and  from 

their 
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their  having  foon  fallen  into  neglect, 
that  they  have  been  either  inert  or  per- 
nicious, and  therefore  I  make  no  en- 
quiry after  them ;  and  mail  now  remark 
only  upon  one  or  two  known  remedies 
for  the  gout  which  have  been  lately  in 
vogue. 

557.  One  of  thefe  is  what  has  been 
named  in  England  the  Portland  Pow- 
der *.    This  is  not  a  new  medicine,  but 

is 


*  This  medicine  was  fo  called  from  one  of  the  Dulces 
cf  Portland  being  cured  by  it  of  an  hereditary  and  very 
inveterate  gout.  It  confifts  of  equal  parts  of  the  follow- 
ing bitter  aromatics  :  viz.  Had.  ariftolochiaj  rotunda?, 
Rad. gentians,  Summitat.  chamedryos,  Summitat.  chama:- 
pityos,  Summitat.  centaur,  min.  A  dram  of  this  powder 
is  ordered  to  be  taken,  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  a 
little  wine,  broth,  tea,  &c.  in  a  morning,  fafting,  the  pa- 
tient tafting  nothing  for  an  hour  and  an  half  after  it ;  it 
muft  be  ufed  in -this  dofe  for  three  months  without  the 

ieaft 
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mentioned  by  Galen,  and,  with  fome 
little  variation  in  its  compofition,  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  almoft 
every  age  fince  that  time.     It  appears 

to 


teaft  interruption  :  Forty  five  grains  are  to  be  taken  daily 
in  the  fame  manner,  for  the  fucceeding  three  months  : 
half  a  dram  every  day,  for  the  next  fix  months  ;  and  half 
a  dram  every  other  day,  during  the  fecond  year.  It  is 
fometimes  two  years  complete  before  any  change  be  pro- 
duced, but  the  patient  muft  not  therefore  abandon  the 
medicine,  but  continue  its  ufe 

Thefe  aromatic  bitters  have  been  long  in  ufe  as  reme- 
dies for  the  gout.  We  find  Galen  prefcribing  in  this 
difeafe  the  feeds  and  tops  of  wild  rue,  birth-wort,  lefler 
centuary,  gentian,  &c.  either  fingly,  or  mixed  in  certain 
proportions.  Trallian  defcribes  fimilar  antidotes,  which 
lie  fays,  muft  be  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  viz. 
fix  or  feven  months,  or  even  for  a  year  arrd  upwards. 
The  tetra-pharmacon  of  Aetius,  compofed  of  gentian, 
birthwort,  bay-berries,  and  myrrh,  is  a  fimilar  remedy, 
and  is  alfo  directed  to  be  ufed  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Ctclius  Aurelianuslikewife  mentions  the  bitters  to  be  long 
ufed  in  the  gout,  and  he  gives  them  the  appofite  epithet 
of  mnalia.  .  The  Diatelferon,  which  has  not  been  long 

thrown 
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to  have  been  at  times  in  fafhion,  and 
to  have  again  fallen  into  neglect ;  and 
I  think  that  this  laft  has  been  owing 
ro  its  having  been  found  to  be,  in  ma- 
ny 


thrown  out  of  our  {hops,  and  is  ft  111  retained  in  fome  of 
the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  is  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  has  doubtlefs  in  many  cafes 
completely  cured  the  gout ;  but  in  many  cafes,  even  in 
thofe  that  have  been  cured,  fatal  difeafes  have  fupervened. 
The  ancients  were  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  an  indiscri- 
minate ufe  of  thefe  medicines:  "Many,"  fays  Galen,  "of 
"  a  moderate  and  flender  habit  of  body,  have  loft  their 
f*  life  by  the  ufe  of  drinks  compofed  of  thefe  kinds  of  re- 
"  medies,  their  blood  being  dried  up.  The  numerous 
"  arthritic  cafes  cured  by  thefe  medicines,  encouraged 
"  gouty  people  to  have  recourfe  to  them  indifcriminately, 
"  and  without  reflecting  that  thofe,  who  had  been  cured 
"  by  them,  were  of  a  humid  and  phlegmatic  habit,  to 
"  whom  medicines  of  rhis  fort  might  be  ndminiftered 
"  withfafety."  iEgineta has  a  fimilar  paflage.  "Thofe," 
fays  hf,  "  who  endeavour  to  remove  the  difeafe  entirely 
u  by  medicines,  to  be  ufed  through  the  whole  year,  wilt 
*  doubtlefs  do  ferviceto  fuch  patients  as  arc  infeftcd  with 
"  pituitous  and  excrementitious  humours  in  their  joints. 
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ny  inftances,  pernicious.  In  every  in- 
fiance  which  I  have  known  of  its  exhi- 
bition for  the  length  of  time  prefcribed, 
the  perfons  who  had  taken  it  were  in- 
deed afterwards  free  from  any  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  joints  :  but  they 
were  affected  with  many  fymptoms  of 
the  atonic  gout  ;  and  all,  foon  after  fi- 
nifhing  their  courfe  of  the  medicine, 
have  been  attacked  with  apoplexy,  afth- 
ma,  or  dropfy,  which  proved  fatal. 

558.  Another 


'?  but  they  will  haften  an  untimely  death  in  perfons  of  2 
"  dry  and  hot  habit  of  body,  by  forcibly  driving  the  mor- 
"  bific  matter  on  the  inteftines,  kidneys,  lungs,  or  fome 
"  other  of  the  principal  bowels." 

The  antients,  then,  were  aware  of  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  promifcuous  ufe  of  thefe  remedies}  and  the 
moderns  are  ftill  more  convinced  of  that  danger  :  hence 
thefe  aromatic  bitters  are  entirely  laid  afide,  and  in  their 
place  the  Peruvian  bark  is  the  only  tonic  now  ufed  va 
thefe  cafes. 
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558.  Another  remedy  which  has  had 
the  appearance  of  preventing  the  gout, 
is  an  alkali  in  various  forms,  fuch  as 
the  fixed  alkali  both  mild  and  cauftic, 
lime-water,  foap,  and  abforbent  earths. 
Since  it  became  common  to  exhibit 
thefe  medicines  in  nephritic  and  calcu- 
lous cafes,  it  has  often  happened  that 
they  were  given  to  thofe  who  were  at  the 
fame  time  fubject  to  the  gout ;  and  it 
has  been  obferved,  under  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  gouty  perfons  have  been 
longer  free  from  the  fits  of  their  dif- 
eafe*.    That,  however,  the  ufe  of  thefe 

medicines 

*  Some  remarkable  cafes  have  lately  occurred  in  this 
city  of  the  efficacy  of  aerated  alkaline  water,  in  prevent- 
ing the  returns  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the  gout.  It  requires 
to  be  takj$n  for  a  great  length  of  time,  to  infure  fuccefs  ; 
but  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  perfevere  in  its  ufe,  in 
confequence  of  a  fpeedy  removal  of  fome  of  the  molt 
troublefome  fymptoms. 


The 
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medicines  has  entirely  prevented  the 
returns  of  gout,  I  do  not  know ;  be- 
caufe  I  never  pufhed  the  ufe  of  thofe 
medicines  for  a  long  time,  being  ap- 

prehenfive 

The  method  of  making  it  is  defcribed  by  feveral  au- 
thors ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  readers  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  procefs  I  fhall  give  an  abftrac~l  of  it. 

Diflblve  three  ounces,  Troy  weight,  of  good  fait  of 
Tartar  in  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  rain  water,  or  good  foft 
fpring  water ;  filtre  the  folution,  and  put  as  much  of  it 
it  into  the  middle  glafs  of  Parker's  machine  as  will  com- 
pletely fill  the  veflel,  refcrving  the  remainder  for  a  fubfe- 
quent  making.  The  effervefcing  materials  mud  then  be 
put  into  the  lower  veflel,  and  a  gentle  ftream  of  fixed  air 
muft  be  made  to  pafs  through  the  liquor,  till  it  taftes 
evidently  acidulous,  which  will  probably  require  48  or 
60  hours,  or  in  fummer  more. 

The  method  of  of  managing  the  eflervefcence  is  of 
confiderable  confequence ;  for,  if  it  is  too  violent  at  firft, 
much  air  efcapes  through  the  veflels  without  effedl.  As- 
certain, by  previous  experiment,  how  much  of  the  vitriolic 
acid,  which  you  have  procured,  for  it  is  of  very  different 
Strengths  in  the  (hops,  will  faturate  a  dram  of  the 
chalk.    Put  four  ounces  of  dry  powdered  chalk  into  the 

lower 
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prehenfive  that  the  long  continued  ufe 
of  them  might  produce  a  hurtful  change 
in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids. 

559.  With 


lower  veffel,  and  (hake  it  to  one  fide  ;  under  that  fide  put 
a  wedge,  fo  as  to  raife  it  about  an  inch  and  an  half  from, 
the  table.  With  a  long  funnel,  which  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  \TefTel,  pour  in  the  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid 
necefiaiy  for  the  faturation,  which  will  run  down  to  the  0- 
ther  fide  of  the  vefTel,  and  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
chalk  :  through  the  fame  funnel,  pour  very  flowly  as  much 
water  as  will  be  fufficient  to  cover  about  a  fourth  part  of 
the  chalk  as  it  then  lies.  The  vefTel  being  gently  fhaken 
occafionally,  the  effervefcence  will  go  on  very  flowly.' and 
the  alkaline  liquor  will  be  fooner  and  more  effectually  fatu- 
rated,  than  if  the  effervefcence  had  been  too  violent.  If 
the  materials  are  not  fufficient  for  giving  an  acidulous  tafte 
to  the  liquor,  the  lower  veffel  mull  bewafhed,  and  frefh 
chalk  and  acid  again  put  into  it. 

The  dofe  of  this  water  is  half  a  pint  about  noon,  and 
another  in  the  evening.    In  urgent  cafes  half  a  pint  has 
.been  given  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  a  confiderable 
time  together,  without  difigrceing  with  the  ftomach,  or 
injuring  the  appetite  or  general  health  of  the  patient.  If 

it 
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559.  With  refpecl  to  preventing  the 
gout,  I  have  only  one  other  remark  to 
offer.  As  the  preventing  the  gout  de- 
pends very  much  on  fupporting  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  avoiding  indi- 
geftion  ;  fo  coftivenefs,  by  occafioning 
this,  is  very  hurtful  to  gouty  perfons. 
It  is  therefore  neceifary  for  fuch  per- 
fons to  prevent  or  remove  coftivenefs, 
and,  by  a  laxative  medicine,  when  need- 
ful ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  proper, 
that  the  medicine  employed  mould  be 
fuch  as  may  keep  the  belly  regular, 
■without  much  purging.  Aloetics,  rhu- 
barb, magnefia  alba,  or  flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  may  be  employed,    as   the  one 

-  or 


it  proves  flatulent,  a  tea-fpoonful  or  two,  but  not  more, 
of  fpirituous  cinnamon  water  may  be  taken  in  each  dofe. 
If  it  inflames,  or  too  violently  irritates  the  Urinary  pafla- 
ges,  five  or  ten,  or  in  urgent  cafes,  twenty  drops  of  lau« 
ehnum  may  be  taken  with  each  dofe  of  the  water.. 
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or  the  other  may  happen  to  be  beft 
luited  to  particular  perfons  *. 

560.  Thefe 


*  The  following  formula  may  be  ufed  in  particular 
cafes: 

R.  Aloes  Socotorin.  3  ii. 
Gum.  Guaiac.  3  iii. 
Tinc"r.  Sacra,  q.  s. 

M.  f.  mafia,  in  pilulas  equates  xv.  dividenda ; 
quarum  fumat  iii.  vel  iv.  pro  re  nata. 

R.  Pulv.  Rad.  Rhei,  3  iii. 
Magnef.  alb.  3  #  , 
Gum.  Guaiac.  3ii. 
Confecl.  Aromat.  3  ii. 
Syrup,  comm.  q.  s. 

M.  f.  ElecT:.  cujus  fumat  magnitudinem  juglan- 
dis  mane  et  vefpere,  vel  pro  re  nata. 

This  lad  medicine  has  been  extremely  beneficial  in 
removing  coftivenefs,  and  in  giving  a  tone  to  the  fto- 
mach. 


Vol.  II.  I 


An 
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560.  Thefe  are  the  feveral  meafures 
(from  542.  to  559.)  to  be  purfued  in 
the  intervals  of  the  paroxyfms ;  and  we 
are  next  to  mention  the  meafures  pro- 
per during  the  time  of  them. 

561.  As 


An  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces  of 
the  tin&ura  facra,  is  alfo  a  good  purge  for  gouty  per- 
fons. 

The  Elixir  Sennx  is  likewife  a  good  medicine  where  we 
cannot  ufe  aloetic  purges,  as  in  cafes  of  piles :  in  thefe 
cafes  alfo  we  may  ufe  fulphur ;  of  which  the  following 
form  is  very  convenient: 

R.  Flor.  Sulphur  is,  3*  ii. 
Elect.  Lenitivi,  3*  ii. 
Pulv.  Rad.  Jalap.  3  ii. 

Zinzib.  3  ii. 
Syr.  Simpl.  q.  s. 

M.  f.  Elect,  cujus  fumat  quantitatem  juglandis 
pro  re  nata. 
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561.  As  during  the  times  of  paroxyfms 
the  body  is  in  a  feverifh  ftate,.  no  irrita- 
tion ihould  then  be  added  to  it;  and 
every  part,  therefore,  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  (130,  to  133.)  except 
the  application  of  cold,  ought  to  be 
ftriclly  obferved. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule 
may  occur  when  the  tone  of  the  fto- 
mach  is  weak,  and  when  the  patient  has 
been  before  much  accuftomed  to  the  ufe 
of  ftrong  drink;  for  then  it  may  be  al- 
lowed, and  even  neceflary,  to  give  fome 
animal  food,  and  a  little  wine.* 

I  2  562.  That 

*  The  wine  in  thefe  cafes  fhould  be  of  the  beft  kind, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  apt  to  turn  four  on  the  ftomach.  The 
dry  wines,  as  Sherry  and  Madiera,  are  mod  proper, 
while  both  the  rich  fweet  wines  and  the  auftere  thin 
acid  wines  are  equally  improper. 
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562.  That  no  irritation  is  to  be  added 
to  the  fyftem  during  the  paroxyfms  of 
gout,  except  in  the  cafes  mentioned,  is 
entirely  agreed  upon  among  phyficians : 
But  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  de- 
termine whether,  during  the  time  of 
paroxyfms,  any  meafures  may  be  purfu- 
ed  to  moderate  the  violence  of  reaction 
and  of  inflammation.  Dr  Sydenham  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  more 
violent  the  inflammation  and  pain,  the 
paroxyfms  will  be  Ihorter,  as  well  as  the 
interval  between  the  prefent  and  next 
paroxyfm  longer :  and,  if  this  opinion  be 
admitted  as  juft,  it  will  forbid  the  ufe  of 
any  remedies  which  might  moderate  the 
inflammation  ;  which  is,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, undoubtedly  necefTary  for  the  health 
of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  acute 
pain  prefTes  for  relief,  and,  although  a 
certain  degree  of  inflammation  may 
feem  abfolutely  necefTary,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain 
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tain  but  that  a  moderate  degree  of  it 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe :  And  it  is  even 
probable,  that,  in  many  cafes  the  vio- 
lence of  inflammation  may  weaken  the 
tone  of  the  parts,  and  thereby  invite  a 
return  of  paroxyfrns.  It  feems  to  me 
to  be  in  this  way,  that,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  the  paroxyfrns  become  more 
frequent. 

563.  From  thefe  laft  confiderations,  it 
feems  probable,  that,  during  the  time  of 
paroxyfrns,  fome  meafures,  may  be  taken 
to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion and  pain ;  and  particularly,  that,  in 
firft  paroxyfrns,  and  in  the  young  and 
vigorous,  blood-letting  at  the  arm  may  be 
praclifed  with  advantage  :  But  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  this  practice  cannot  be  re- 
peated often  with  fafety ;  becaufe  blood- 
letting not  only  weakens  the  tone  of  the 
fyftem,  but  may  alfo  contribute  to  pro- 
duce plethora.    I  believe,  however,  that 

I  3  bleeding 
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bleeding  by  leeches  on.  the  foot,  and 
upon  the  inflamed  part,  may  be  praclifed 
and  repeated  with  greater  fafety ;  I  have 
known  inftanccs  of  its  having  been 
practifed  with  fafety,  to  moderate  and 
fhorten  paroxyfms :  but  how  far  it  may 
be  carried,  we  have  not  had  experience 
enough  to  determine. 

564.  Befides  blood-letting,  and  the 
antiphlogiftic  regimen,  it  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  employ  remedies  for  mode- 
rating the  inflammatory  fpafm  of  the 
part  affected,  fuch  as  warm  bathing, 
and  emollient  poultices.  Thefe  have 
fometimes  been  employed  with  advan- 
tage and  fafety;  but,  -at  other  times, 
have  been  found  to  give  occafion  to  a 
retrocefiion  of  the  gout*. 

565.  Bliftering 

*  On  this  account  thefe  topical  remedies  ought  to  be 

ufed  with  great  caution:  the  temporary  relief  which  they 

afford 
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565.  Bliftering  is  a  very  effectual 
means  of  relieving  and  difcuffing  a  par- 
oxyfm  of  the  gout ;  but  has  alfo  fre- 
quently had  the  the  effect  of  rendering  it 
retrocedent*. 

I  4  566",  The 


afford,  by  procuring  an  intermifilon  of  the  pain,  is  agree*- 
able  to  the  patient,  but  it  is  frequently  the  occafion  of  an 
exacerbation  of  all  the  fymptoms. 

*  This  is  a  very  dangerous  practice.  Blifters  are 
however  extremely  ufeful,  in  bringing  back  the  re- 
trocedent gout  to  the  part  originally  affe&ed ;  but,  the 
violent  degree  of  pain  that  accompanies  the  gout,  when 
brought  to  a  part  already  irritated  by  the  blifters,  fre- 
quently prevents  a  patient  who  has  once  fuffered  it, 
from  allowing  it  a  fecond  time.  It  is  however,  fo  im- 
portant and  neceflary  a  practice,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  As  foon  as  the  gout  has  been  brought  back 
to  its  original  place,  the  blifters  muft  be  immediately 
removed,  a  piece  of  foft  linen  dipped  in  frcfh  oil,  applied 
to  the  part,  and  the  whole  well  wrapt  up  in  foft  flannel ; 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat  muft  bepreferved  in  the  flannel, 
and  the  patient  muft  be  encouraged  to  bear  with  patience, 

;  violent  pain  which  he  fuffers. 
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566.  The  flinging  with  nettles  I  con- 
fider  as  analogous  to  bliftering  ;  and  I 
think  it  probable  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  fame  danger. 

567.  The  burning  with  moxa*,  or 
other  fubftances,  I  confider  as  a  remedy 

of 


*  Moxa,  is  a  foft  lanuginous  fubftance  prepared  itt 
Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of  a  fpecies  of  Artemifia, 
by  beating  them  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing 
them  between  the  fingers  till  nothing  but  the  fineft  fibres- 
remain. 

A  little  cone  of  this  cottony  fubftance  is  laid  upon  the 
fkin,  which  is  previoufly  moiftened  to  prevent  the  cone 
from  Hiding  off :  Fire  is  fet  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and 
it  is  fuffered  to  burn  till  it  extinguifhes  itfelf.  A  final! 
Efchar  is  produced  and  the  ulcer  either  healed  or  kept 
open  as  occafion  requires. 

Cotton  impregnated  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  folution 
of  nitre,  and  afterwards  dried,  anfwers  the  end  as  effec- 
tually as  the  Japonefe  moxa. 
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of  the  fame  kind.  I  have  had  indeed  no 
evidence  of  this  proving  hurtful;  but 
neither  have  I  had  any  proper  evidence 
of  its  having  proved  a  radical  cure. 

568.  Camphire,  and  fome  aromatic 
oils,  have  the  power  of  allaying  the 
pain,  and  of  removing  the  inflammation 
from  the  part  affected :  but  thefe  re- 
medies commonly  make  the  inflam- 
mation only  fhift  from  one  part  to 
another,  and  therefore  with  the  hazard 
of  its  falling  upon  a  part  where  it  may 
be  more  dangerous  ;  and  they  have  fome- 
times  rendered  the  gout  retrocedent. 

569.  From  thefe  reflections  (564.  el 
feq.)  it  will  appear,  that  fome  danger 
muft  attend  every  external  application 
to  the  parts  affected,  during  a  paroxyfm  % 
and  that  therefore  the  common  practice 
of  commiting  the  perfon  to  patience 

and 
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and  flannel  alone,  is  eftablimed  upon 
the  beft  foundation. 

570.  Opiates  give  the  moft  certain  re- 
lief from  pain ;  but,  when  given  in  the 
beginning  of  gouty  paroxyfms,  occafion 
thefe  to  return  with  greater  violence. 
When,  however,  the  paroxyfms  fhall 
have  abated  in  their  violence,  but  ftill 
continue  to  return,  fo  as  to  occafion  pain- 
ful and  reftlefs  nights,  opiates  may  be 
then  given  with  fafety  and  advantage, 
efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  perfons  advan- 
ced in  life,  and  who  have  been  often  af* 
fecled  with  the  difeafe*. 

571.  When 


*  The  belt  form  for  exhibiting  opium,  in  thefe  cafes  is 
the  Confec~tio  Opiata  of  the  London  pharmacopxi3,  or 
the  Elettarium  Thebaicum  of  the  Edinburgh.  The 
dofe  of  the  former  is  half  a  dram,  but  of  the  latter  a  dram 
and  an  half, 
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571.  When,  after  paroxyfms  have 
ceafed,  fome  fwelling  and  ftifFnefs  mall 
remain  in  the  joints,  thefe  fymptoms  are 
to  be  difciuTed  by  the  diligent  ufe  of 
the  flefh-brulh. 

572.  Purging,  immediately  after  a 
paroxyfm,  will  be  always  employed  with 
the  hazard  of  bringing  it  on  again. 

573.  I  have  now  finifhed  what  has  oc- 
curred to  be  faid  upon  the  means  of 
preventing  and  curing  the  regular  gout ; 
and  fhall  now  confider  its  management 

when 


A3  opiates  ought  never  to  be  adminiftered  where  the 
inflammation  is  violent,  but  only  in  fuch  cafes  as  are  at- 
tended with  little  or  no  inflammation,  thefe  warm  opiates 
cannot  be  improper.  If  however  the  practitioner  mould 
think  either  of  the  above  formula:  too  hot,  he  can  have 
iecourfe  to  the  Tincbura  Thcbaica. 
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when  it  has  become  irregular  ;  of  which 
as  I  have  obferved  above,  there  are  three 
different  cafes. 

574.  In  the  firft  cafe,  which  I  have 
named  the  Atonic  Gout,  the  cure  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  carefully  avoiding 
all  debilitating  caufesj  and  by  employ- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  the  means  of 
lengthening  the  fyftem  in  general,  and 
the  ftomach  in  particular. 

575.  For  the  avoiding  debilitating 
caufes,  I  muft  refer  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Hygieine,  as  in  554. 

576.  For  ftrengthening  the  fyftem  in 
general,  I  muft  recommend  frequent  ex- 
ercife  on  horfeback,  and  moderate  walk- 
ing. Cold  bathing  alfo  may  anfwer  the 
purpofe,  and  may  be  fafely  employed, 
if  it  appear  to  be  powerful  in  ftimulat- 
ing  the  fyftem,    and  be  not  applied 

when 
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when  the  extremities  are  threatened  with 
any  pain*. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  fyftem 
in  general,  when  threatened  with  atonic 
gout,  fome  animal  food  f  ought  to  be 
employed,  and  the  more  acefcent  vege- 
tables ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  fame 
cafe,  fome  wine  X  alfo  may  be  neceffary  ; 

but 

*  Cold  bathing  is  a  doubtful  remedy,  and  ought  to  be 
ufed  with  caution.  If  it  does  not  prove  a  tonic,  it  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  and  we  know  by  experience  that  it  fre- 
quently debilitates. 

f  The  ufe  of  animal  food  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  and 
fach  ought  to  be  chofen  as  is  mod  nutritive.  Beef  or 
Mutton,  have  been  with  propriety  preferred  to  all  other 
animal  food,  and  fome  eminent  practitioners  have  recom- 
mended Hakes  to  every  other  mode  of  drefling  beef  and 
mutton.  Stews,  halhes,  pyes,  and  all  high  feafoned 
dimes,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

j  The  wine  which  a  gouty  patient  ufes,  ought  to  be 
generous  and  good,  as  madiera,  merry,  &c.  the  thin 
aoefcent  wines  as  hock,  claret,  Sec.  always  do  mifeh'.ef. 
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but  it  mould  be  in  moderate  quantity, 
and  of  the  leaft  acefcent  kinds  ;  and,  if 
every  kind  of  wine  mall  be  found  to 
increafe  the  acidity  of  the  ftomach,  ar- 
dent fpirits  and  water  muft  be  employed*. 

577.  For  ftrengthening  the  ftomach, bit- 
ters and  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  care  muft  be  taken  that 
they  be  not  conftantly  employed  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  Compare. 
557. 

The  moft  effectual  medicine  for 
ftrengthening  the  ftomach  is  iron,  which 

may 


*  In  order  the  more  effectually  to  guard  again  ft  a- 
cefcency,the  fpiritsand  water  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  taken 
without  fugar,  and  cold.  No  drink  is  perhaps  more  pre- 
judicial for  gouty  patients,  than  what  is  called  rich  punch, 
viz.  with  a  large  quantity  of  fugar  and  lemon,  efpecially 
when  taken  warm. 
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may  be  employed  under  various  prepara- 
tions ;  but,  to  me,  the  beft  appears  to 
be  the  ruft  in  fine  powder,  which  may 
be  given  in  very  large  dofes  *. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  fto- 
mach,  aromatics  may  be  employed ;  but 

fhould 


*  The  dofe  muft  be  very  fmall  at  firft,  not  exceeding 
four  or  five  grains  in  the  day ;  the  dofes  may  be  daily  in- 
creafed  two  grains,  till  we  arrive  at  10  or  12,  and  after 
two  or  three  days,  1  o  grains  may  be  given  twice  a  day. 
Aromatics  always  make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach  than 
it  would  do  if  taken  alone  5  the  moft  convenient  form 
therefore  is  the  following : 

R.  Rubig;  Martis,  gr.  10. 
Confe£t.  Card.  3  (5 
Syr.  Croci,  q.  s. 
M.  f.  bolus. 

After  the  patient  has  taken  two  of  thefe  bolufes  for 
three  or  four  days,  he  may  proceed  to  take  three  of  them  ; 
and  after  a  few  more  days,  if  the  ftomach  is  not  diforder- 
ed,  each  bolus  may  be  daily  increafed  till  we  arrive  at 
24s  or  even  30  grains,  thrice  a  day. 
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fliould  be  ufed  with  caution,  as  the  fre- 
quent and  large  ufe  of  them  may  have 
an  oppofite  efFe&  ;  and  they  fliould 
therefore  be  given  only  in  compliance 
with  former  habits,  or  for  palliating 
prefent  fymptoms. 

When  the  ftomach  happens  to  be  li- 
able to  indigeftion,  gentle  vomits  may 
be  frequently  given  ;  and  proper  laxa- 
tives *  fliould  be  always  employed  to 
obviate,  or  to  remove,  coftivenefs. 

578.  In  the  atonic  gout,,  or  in  perfons 
liable  to  it,  to  guard  againft  cold  is 
efpecially  neceflary;  and  the  moft  cer- 
tain means  of  doing  this  is,  by  repair- 
ing to  a  warm  climate  during  the  win- 
ter-feafon. 

*  The  proper  laxatives  for  gouty  constitutions,  arc 
mentioned  in  a  note  on  article  559. 
% 
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5j<).  In  the  more  violent  cafes  of 
the  atonic  goat,  bliftering  the  lower 
extremities  may  be  ufeful ;  but  that  re- 
medy mould  be  avoided  when  any  pain 
threatens  the  extremities.  In  perfons 
liable  to  the  atonic  gout,  ifTues  may, 
be  eftablimed  in  the  extremities,  as, 
in  fome  meafure,  a  fupplement  to  the 
difeafe. 

580.  A  fecond  cafe  of  the  irregular 
gout,  is  that  which  I  have  named  the 
Retrocedent.  When  this  affecls  the  fto- 
mach  and  interlines,  relief  is  to  be  inftant- 
ly  attempted  by  the  free  life  of  flrong 
wines,  joined  with  aromatics,  and  given 
warm;  or  if  thefe  mail  not  prove  power- 
ful enough,  ardent  fpirits  muft  be  em- 
ployed, and  are  to  be  given  in  a  large 
dofe.  In  moderate  attacks,  ardent  fpi- 
rits impregnated  with  garlic,  or  with 
afa  fcetida  may  be  employed  j  or,  even 
Vol.  II,  K  without 
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without  the  ardent  fpirits,  a  folution 
of  afa  foetida  with  the  volatile  alkali 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Opiates  are 
often  an  effectual  remedy,  and  may  be 
joined  with  aromatics,  as  in  the  elec- 
tuarium  Thebaicum  *  ;  or  they  may 
be  ufefully  joined  with  volatile  alkali 
and  camphire  f .  Mufk  has  likewife 
proved  ufeful  in  this  difeafe. 

■  •  a  .-'  When 

*  The  following  form  is  extremely  efficacious,  and  at 
the  fame  time  pleafant  to  the  tafte :  it  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  if  the  firft  does  not  procure  re- 
lief. 

R.  Eleft.  Thebaic.  3  1. 

Aq.  Cinnamom.  fpirituofac,  5  i 
Syr.  Croci,  3  ii. 
M.  f.  hauft. 


-f-  The  belt  way  of  giving  thefe  medicines  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 
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When  the  affection  of  the  ftomach  i* 
accompanied  with  vomiting,  this  may 
be  encouraged  by  taking  draughts  of 
warm  wine,  at  firft  with  water,  and 
afterwards  without  it;  having  at  length 
recourfe,  if  neceffary,  to  fome  of  the 
remedies  above  mentioned,  and  parti- 
cularly the  opiates. 

In  like  mariner,  if  the  interlines  be 
affected  with  diarrhoea,  this  is  to  be 
at  firft  encouraged,   by   taking  plenti- 

K  2  full7 

Sb  Opii  purificati,  gr.  u 
Camphor,  gr.  xii. 
Spt.  Vini,  q.  s. 
Confect.  Cardiac.  5  ii. 
M.  fi  bolus. 

Or  the  camphire  may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  dram 
#f  the  Elect.  Thebaic,  and  forty  drops  of  the  Spiritus 
Aromaticus,  in  a  glafs  of  ftrong  wine,  as  Madeira  * 
iSherry,  may  be  drank  after  it. 
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fully  of  weak  broth  ;  and  when  this 
ftiall  have  been  done  fufficiently,  the 
tumult  is  to  be  quieted  by  opiates. 

581.  When  the  retrocedent  gout  mail 
affect  the  lungs,  and  produce  aflhma, 
this  is  to  be  cured  by  opiates,  by  an- 
tifpafmodics  *,  and,  perhaps,  by  blifter- 
ing  on  the  breaft  or  back. 

582.  When 

*  The  Spiritus  Ethereus  Vitriolicus  is  a  medicine  ufed 
with  much  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes.  The  dofe  of  it  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drops  in  a  glafs  of  wine.  The  ethereal 
fpirit  is  fo  very  volatile,  that  it  will  wholly  evaporate,  if 
it  be  fuffered  to  ftand  in  the  wine  for  a  few  minutes  ;  it 
muft  therefore  be  drank  fpeedily  :  and  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated  every  two  hours,  in  cafes  of  emergency.  In 
moft  cafes  Laudanum  will  anfwer  every  purpofe.  Am- 
moniacum  has  been  much  recommended,  and  its  powers 
in  cafes  of  gouty  aflhma  have  frequently  been  very  cou- 
fpicuous  :  It  may  be  given  independently  of  the  opiates. 
Two  drams  of  it  may  be  made  into  an  emulfion  with  fix 
ounces  of  water  :-  and  a  couple  of  table-fpoonfuls  of  tKis 
emulfion  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours. 
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582.  When  the  gout,  leaving  the  ex- 
tremities, ihall  affect  the  head,  and  pro- 
duce pain,  vertigo,  apoplexy,  or  palfy, 
our  refources  are  very  precarious.  The 
moft  probable  means  of  relief  is,  blift- 
ering  the  head ;  and  if  the  gout  mall 
have  receded  very  entirely  from  the  ex- 
tremities, blifters  may  be  applied  to 
thefe  alfo.  Together  with  thefe  blifter- 
ings,  aromatics,  and  the  volatile  alkali, 
may  be  thrown  into  the  ftomach*. 

K  3  583.  The 


*  Little  relief  has  ever  been  obtained  in  thefe  cafes 
from  internal  remedies.  Large  dofes  of  the  Spiritus  Aro- 
xnaticus  have  been  thought  ferviceable,  but  the  chief  de- 
pendence is  on  the  effect  of  blifters  on  the  extremities, 
efpecially  the  feet,  with  warm  fomentations  to  the  legs, 
and  rubbing  the  legs  with  a  flefh  brum,  impregnated  with 
plenty  of  dry  flower  of  muftard. 
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583.  The  third  cafe  of  the  irregular 
gout  is  what  1  have  named  the  Mifpla- 
ced,  that  is,  when  the  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  the  gout,  inftead  of  falling 
upon  the  extremities,  falls  upon  fome 
internal  part.  In  this  cafe,  the  dif- 
eafe  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-letting, 
and  by  fuch  other  remedies  as  would 
be  proper  in  an  idiopathic  ii^nammation 
of  the  fame  parts, 

584.  Whether  the  tranflation  fo  fre- 
quently made  from  the  extremities  to 
the  kidneys,  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
inftance  of  the  mifplaced  gout,  feems, 
as  we  have  faid  before,  uncertain :  but 
I  am  difpofed  to  think  it  fomething 
different ;  and  therefore  am  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  Nephralgia  Calculofa,  produ- 
ced upon  this  occafion,  the  remedies  of 
inflammation   are   to   be  employed  no 

farther 

1 
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farther  than  they  may  be  otherwife 
fometimes  neceflary  in  that  difeafe, 
arifing  from  other  caufes  than  the 
gout. 


K  4  BOOK 

1 


BOOK  in. 


O  F 


EXANTHEMATA, 


6  R 


ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 


5^5-  HPHE  difeafes  comprehended  nn- 
A     der   this  title,   which  make 
the  third  Order  of  Pyrexiae  in  our  No- 
lology,  are  in  general  fuch  as  do  not 

arife 


2 
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arife  but  upon  occafion  of  a  fpecific 
contagion  applied,  which  firft  produces 
fever,  and  afterwards  an  eruption  up- 
on the  furface  of  the  body  ;  and  which 
difeafes,  for  the  moft  part,  affedl  per- 
fons  but  once  in  the  courfc  of  their 
lives. 

586.  Whether  the  Character  of  the 
Order  may  be  thus  limited,  or  if  the 
Order  may  be  allowed  to  comprehend 
alfo  the  eruptive  fevers  produced  by 
a  matter  generated  in  the  body  it- 
felf,  and  likewife  thofe  cafes  of  eruption 
which  do  not  depend  upon  contagion, 
or  upon  a  matter  generated  before  the 
fever,  but  upon  a  matter  generated  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fever,  I  am  not  rea- 
dy, to  determine.  Of  the  difeafes  enu- 
merated by  the  Nofologifts  as  Exanthe- 
mata^ there  are  certainly  three  different 
kinds,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the    circumftances   mentioned    in  this 

and 
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and  the  preceding  paragraph.  Of  the 
nrft  kind  are  the  Small-pox,  the  Chick- 
en-pox, the  Mealies,  the  Scarlet  Fever, 
and  the  Plague.  Of  the  fecond  kind 
feems  to  be  the  Eryfipelas ;  and  of  the 
third  kind  I  judge  the  Miliaria  and 
Petechia  to  be.  But  as  I  am  not  fuf- 
ficiently  confident  in  the  facts  which 
mould  fupport  thefe  diftinctions,  or 
which  would  enable  us  to  apply  them 
in  all  cafes  ;  I  go  on  in  this  book  to  treat 
of  almoft  all  the  exanthemata  enume- 
rated by  preceding  Nofologifts,  with  only 
fome  difference  in  the  arrangement  from 
"what  was  in  my  former  editions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  I. 


OF  THE 


S  M  A  L  L-P  O  X. 


587.  ^jpHE  fmall-pox  is  adifeafe  arifing 
from  a  contagion  of  a  lpecific 
nature,  which  fir  ft  produces  a  fever,  and, 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  thereof,  pro- 
duces an  eruption  of  fmall  red  pimples. 
Thefe  are  afterwards  formed  into  puf- 

tules, 
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tules,  containing  a  matter,  which,  in 
the  courfe  of  eight  clays  from  the  time  of 
the  eruption,  is  changed  into  pus.  Af- 
ter this,  the  matter  dries,  and  falls  off 
in  crafts. 

5 SB.  This  is  a  general  idea  of  the 
difeafe  ;  but  there  are  two  particular 
forms  or  varieties  of  it,  well  known 
under  the  appellations  of  the  DiJlinB 
and  Confluent^  which  require  to  be  fpe- 
cially  defer ibed. 

589.  In  the  former,  or  the  diftinc~t 
fmall-pox,  the  eruptive  fever  is  mode- 
rate, and  appears  to  be  evidently  of 
the  inflammatory  kind,  or  what  we 
name  a  Synocha.  It  generally  comes 
on  about  mid-day,  with  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  a  cold  flage,  and  commonly 
with  a  confiderable  languor  and  drow- 
finefs.  A  hot  flage  is  foon  formed, 
and  becomes  more  confiderable  on  the 

fecond 
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fecond  and  third  days.  During  this 
courfe,  children  are  liable  to  frequent 
ftartings  from  their  {lumbers ;  and  ad- 
ults, if  they  are  kept  a-bed,  are  difpo- 
fed  to  much  fweating.  On  the  third 
day,  children  are  fometimes  afFe&ed 
with  one  or  two  epileptic  fits.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  third  day,  the 
eruption  commonly  appears,  and  gra- 
dually increafes  during  the  fourth;  ap- 
pearing firft  upon  the  face,  and  fuccef- 
lively  on  the  inferior  parts,  fo  as  to  be 
completed  over  the  whole  body  on 
the  fifth  day. 

From  the  third  day,  the  fever  abates  j 
and  againft  the  fifth,  it  entirely  ceafes, 
The  eruption  appears  .  firft  in  fmall  red 
fpots,  hardly  eminent,  but  by  degrees 
rifing  into  pimples.  Thefe  are  general- 
ly upon  the  face  in  fmall  number ;  but, 
even  when  more  numerous,  they  are 
feparate  and  diftinct  from  one  another. 

On 
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On  the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  a  fmall  veficle, 
containing  an  almoft  colourlefs  or  whey- 
coloured  fluid,  appears  upon  the  top  of 
each  pimple.  For  two  days,  thefe  veficles 
increafe  in  breadth  only,  and  there  is  a 
fmall  hollow  pit  in  their  middle;  fo 
that  it  is  only  againft  the  eighth  day 
that  they  are  vaifed  into  fpheroidical 
puftules. 

Thefe  veficles  or  puftules,  from  their 
firft  formation,  continue  to  be  furround- 
ed  with  an  exactly  circular  inflamed 
margin,  which,  when  the  puftules  are 
numerous,  diffufes  fome  inflammation 
over  the  neighbouring  flan,  fo  as  to  give 
fomewhat  of  a  damafk  rofe  colour  to  the 
ipaces  between  the  puftules.  As  the 
puftules  increafe  in  fize,  if  they  be 
numerous  on  the  face,  againft  the  eighth 
day  the  whole  of  the  face  becomes  con- 
fiderably  fwelled ;  and,  in  particular, 
the  eye-lids  are  fo  much  fwelled  as  en- 
tirely to  fhut  the  eyes. 

As 
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As  the  difeafe  thus  proceeds,  the  mat- 
ter in  the  puftules  becomes  by  degrees 
more  opaque  and  white,  and  at  length 
of  a  yellowifh  colour.  On  the  eleventh 
day,  the  fwelling  of  the  face  is  abated, 
and  the  puftules  feem  quite  full.  On 
the  top  of  each  a  darker  fpot  appears  ; 
and  at  this  place  the  puftule,  on  the 
eleventh  day,  or  foon  after,  is  fponta- 
neoufly  broken,  and  a  portion  of  the 
matter  oozes  out;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  puftule  is  fhrivelled,  and  fub- 
fides ;  while  the  matter  oozing  oat 
dries,  and  forms  a  cruft  upon  its  fur- 
face.  Sometimes  a  little  only  of  the  mat- 
ter oozes  out ;  and  what  remains  in  the 
puftule  becomes  thick,  and  even  hard. 
After  fome  days,  both  the  crufts  and 
hardened  puftules  fall  off,  leaving  the 
jfldn  which  they  covered  of  a  brown 
red  colour ;  and  it  is  only  after  many 
days  that  the  i3dn  in  thefe  places  re- 
fumes 
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fumes  its  natural  colour.  In  fome  cafes, 
Whore  the  matter  of  the  puftules  has 
been  more  liquid,  the  Crufts  formed  by 
it  are  later  in  falling  off,  and  the  part 
they  covered  fufFers  fome  defquamation, 
which  leaves  in  it  a  fmall  pit  or  hollow. 

This  is  the  courfe  of  things  on  the 
face ;  and  fucceffively,  the  puftules  on 
the  reft  of  the  body  take  the  'fame.  The 
matter  of  the  puftules,  on  the  arms 
and  hands,  is  frequently  abforbed ;  fo 
that,  at  the  height  of  the  diffeafe,  thefe 
puftules  appear  as  empty  Veficles,  On 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  days,  as  the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  face  fubfides,  a  fwelling  arifes 
in  the  hands  and  feet ;  but  which,  again, 
fubfides,  as  the  puftules  come  to  ma- 
turity. 

When  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  nu- 
merous, fome  degree  of  pyrexia  appears 
Vol.  II,  L  on 
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on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days,  but  dif- 
appears  again  after  the  puftules  are  fully- 
ripened;  or  perhaps  remains  in  a  very 
flight  degree  till  the  puftules  on  the  feet 
have  fmifhed  their  courfe.  It  is  feldom 
that  in  the  diftinct  fmall-pox  the  fever 
continues  longer. 

When  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  nu- 
merous, fome  uneafinefs  in  the  throat, 
with  a  hoarfenefs  of  the  voice  comes 
on  upon  the  fixth  or  feventh  day,  and 
a  thin  liquid  is  poured  out  from  the 
mouth.  Thefe  fymptoms  increafe  with 
the  fwelling  of  the  face ;  and  the  liquids 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  becoming 
thicker,  are  more  difficultly  thrown  out. 
There  is,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  dif- 
ficulty of  fwallowing;  fo  that  the  li- 
quids taken  in  to  be  fwallowed  are  fre- 
quently rejected,  or  thrown  out  by  the 
nofe.    But  all  thefe   affedions   of  the 

fauces 
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£uices  abate  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face 
i  ubfides  *. 

590.  In  the  other  form  of  fmall-pox, 
or  what  is  called  the  Confluent,  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe  is,  in  general,  the 
fame  with  what  we  have  defcribed ;  but 
the  fymptoms  of  every  ftage  are  more 
L  2  violent, 


*•  The  difcharge  of  Saliva  is  always  falutary,  and 
ought  to  be  moderately  encouraged.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  morbific  matter  attacking  the  falivary 
giands,  and  through  them  making  its  exit  out  of  the 
body. 

All  the  affections  of  the  fauces,  and  the  falivation, 
gradually  abate  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face  fubfides ;  but, 
if  thefe  fvmptoms  difappear  fuddenlyy  or  are  not  fucceded 
by  a  fwelling  of  the  extremities,  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

This  remark  is  folely  the  refult  of  experience,  and  the 
explanation  of  it  feems  to  be  involved  in  confiderablj 
difficulty. 
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violent,  and  fevcral  of  the  circumftance3 
are  different. 

In   particular,   the   eruptive  fever  is 
more  violent.    The  pulfe  is  more  fre- 
quent and  more  contracted,  approaching 
to  that  ftate  of  pulfe  which  is  found  in 
the  typhus.    The  coma  is  more  consider- 
able, and  there  is  frequently  a  delirium. 
Vomiting,  alfo,  is  a  common  fymptom, 
efpecially  at  the  coming  on  of  the  difeafe^ 
In  very  young  infants,  epileptic  fits  are 
fometimes  frequent  on  the  firft  days  of 
the  difeafe,   and  fometimes  prove  fatal 
before  any  eruption  appears ;   or  they 
ufher   in  a  very  confluent  and  putrid 
fmall-pox. 

591.  The  eruption  appears  more  early 
on  the  third  day,  and  it  is  frequently 
preceded  or  accompanied  with  an  ery- 
fipelatous  efflorefcence.  Sometimes  the 
eruption  appears  in  clutters,  like  that 

of 
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of  the  meailcs.  When  the  eruption  is 
completed,  the  pimples  are  always  more 
numerous  upon  the  face,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fmaller  and  lefs  eminent.  After 
the  eruption,  the  fever  futfers  fome  re- 
mifHon,  but  never  goes  off  entirely ; 
and,  after  the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  it  again 
increafes,  and  continues  confiderable  thro* 
the  remaining  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  veficles  formed  on  the  tops  of  the 
pimples  appear  fooner;  and  while  they 
increafe  in  breadth,  do  not  retain  a  cir- 
cular, but  are  every  way  of  an  irregular 
figure.  Many  of  them  run  into  one  an- 
other, infomuch  that  very  often  the  face 
is  covered  rather  with  one  veficle  than 
with  a  number  of  puftules.  The  veficles, 
fo  far  as  they  are  anywife  feparated,  do 
not  arife  to  a  fperoidical  form,  but  re- 
main flat,  and  fometimes  the  whole  of 
the  face  is  of  an  even  furface.  When 
the  puftules  are  in  any  meafure  feparat- 

L  3  ed> 
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cd,  their  circumference  is  not  bounded 
by  an  inflamed  margin,  and  the  parr 
of  the  fkin  that  is  free  from  puftules  is 
commonly  pale  and  flaccid. 

The  liquor  that  is  in  the  puftules 
changes  from  a  clear  to  an  opaque  ap- 
pearance, and  becomes  whitifh  or  brown- 
ifh,  but  never  acquires  the  yellow  cof- 
our  and  thick  confidence  that  appear 
in  the  diftinct  fmall-pox. 

592.  The  {welling  of  the  face  which 
attends  the  diftincT:  fmall-pox,  when  they 
are  numerous,  and  almoft  then  only, 
always  attends  the  confluent,  comes  on 
more  early  and  arifes  to  a  greater  de- 
gree ;  but  abates  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
on  the  eleventh  ftill  more.  At  this  time 
the  puftules  or  veficles  break,  and 
lhrivelling  pour  out  a  liquor  that  is 
formed  into  brown  or  black  crufts, 
which  do  not  fall  off  for  many  days 

after. 
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after.  Thofe  of  the  face,  in  falling  off, 
leave  the  parts  they  cover  fubjed  to  a 
defquamation,  which  pretty  certainly 
produces  pittings. 

On  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
puftules  of  the  confluent  fmall-pox  are 
more  diftind  than  upon  the  face,  but 
never  acquire  the  fame  maturity  and 
confiftence  of  pus  as  in  the  properly 
diftind  kind. 

The  falivation  which  only  fome- 
times  attends  the  diftind  fmall-pox,  very 
conftantly  attends  the  confluent  ;  and 
both  the  falivation  and  the  affedion 
of  the  fauces  above  mentioned,  are, 
efpecially  in  adults,  in  a  higher  degree. 
In  infants,  a  diarrhoea  comes  frequent- 
ly in  place  of  the  falivation. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  there  is  of- 
ten a   confiderable   putrefcency   of  the 

L  4  fluids, 
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fluids,  as  appears  from  petechias,  from 
ferous  veficles,  under  which  the  {km 
mows  a  difpofltion  to  gangrene,  and 
from  bloody  urine  or  other  haemorrhagy, 
all  which  fymptoms  frequently  acomp- 
any  this  difeafe. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  the  fever, 
which  had  only  fufFered  a  remiiTion 
from  the  time  of  eruption  to  that  of 
maturation,  is  often,  at  or  immediately 
after  this  period,  renewed  with  con- 
fiderable  violence.  This  is  what  has 
been  called  the  Secondary  Fever ;  and 
is,  in  different  cafes,  of  various  dura- 
tion and  event. 

593'  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  de- 
fcribe  the  various  circumftances  of  the 
fmall-pox;  and  "from  the  difference  of 
thefe  circumftances,  the  event  of  the 
difeafe  may  be  determined.  The  whole 
of  the  prognofis  may  be  nearly  com- 
prifed  in  the  following  proportions. 

The 
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The  more  exactly  the  difeafe  retains 
the  form  of  the  diftinft  kind,  it  is  the 
fafer  ;  and  the  more  completely  the  dif- 
eafe takes  the  form  of  the  confluent 
kind,  it  is  the  more  dangerous. 

It  is  only  when  the  diftinct  kind 
{hows  a  great  number  of  puftules  on 
the  face,  or  other  wife,  by  fever  or 
putrefcency,  approaches  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  confluent,  that  it  is  attend- 
ed with  any  danger. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox  there  is 
always  danger  ;  and  this  is  always  more 
confiderable  and  certain,  according  as 
the  fever  is  more  violent  and  perma- 
nent, and  efpecially  as  the  marks  and 
fymptoms  of  putrefcency  are  more 
evident. 

When  the  putrid  difpofition  is  very 
great,  the  difeafe  fometimcs  proves  fatal 

before 
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before  the  eighth  day  ;  but  in  mod  cafes 
it  is  on  the  eleventh  that  death  happens, 
and  fometimes  it  is  put  off  till  the 
fourteenth  or  feventeenth  day. 

Though  the  fmall-pox  mould  not  be 
immediately  fatal,  the  more  violent 
kinds  are  often  followed  by  a  morbid 
Hate  of  the  body,  of  various  kind  and 
event.  Thefe  confequences,  as  I  judge, 
may  be  imputed  fometimes  to  an  acrid 
matter  produced  by  the  preceding  difeafe, 
and  depofited  in  different  parts ;  and 
fometimes  to  an  inflammatory  diathefts 
produced,  and  determined  to  particular 
parts  of  the  body, 

594.  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  among 
praaitioners,  that,  in  the  different  cafes 
of  fmall-pox,  the  difference  chiefly  de- 
pends upon  the  appearance  of  diftincl: 
or  confluent ;  and,  from  the  above  de- 
fqription  of  thefe  kinds,  it  will  appear, 
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that  they  chiefly  differ  in  the  period  of 
the  eruption,  in  the  number  of  puftules 
produced,  in  the  form  of  the  puftules, 
in  the  ftate  of  the  matter  contained  in 
them,  in  the  continuance  of  the  fever, 
and  laftly,  in  the  danger  of  the  difeafe. 

5" 95.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  caufes 
of  thefe  differences,  we  might  readily 
fulpedt,  that  they  depended  upon  a  dif- 
ference of  the  contagion  producing  the 
difeafe.  This,  however,  is  not  pro- 
bable :  for  there  are  innumerable  in  fiances 
of  the  contagion,  arifing  from  a  perfon 
labouring  under  the  fmall-pox  of  the 
diftinct  kind,  producing  the  confluent; 
and  the  contrary.  Since  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  became  frequent,  we 
have  known  the  fame  variolous  matter 
produce  in  one  perfon  the  diflincl;,  and 
in  another  the  confluent  fmall-pox.  ft 
is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  the 
difference  of  the  fmall-pox  does  not  de- 

depend 
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pend  upon  any  difference  of  the  conta- 
gion, but  upon  fome  difference  in  the 
ftate  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied, or  in  the  ftate  of  certain  circum- 
ftances  concurring  with  the  application 
of  the  contagion. 

596.  To  find  out  wherein  the  difference 
in  the  ftate  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the 
contagion  of  the  fmall-pox  is  applied 
confifts,  I  obferve,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  diftincl:  and  confluent  fmall- 
pox  confifts  efpecially  in  the  number  of 
puftules  produced ;  which,  in  the  diftincl:, 
are  generally  few,  in  the  confluent,  al- 
ways many.  If,  therefore,  we  fhall  be 
able  to  difcover  what,  in  the  ftate  of 
different  perfons,  can  give  occafion  to 
more  or  fewer  puftules,  we  fhall  pro- 
bably be  able  to  account  for  all  the 
other  differences  of  the  diftincl  and  con- 
fluent fmall-pox. 
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597.  It  is  evident,  that  the  contagion 
of  the  fmall-pox  is  a  ferment  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  human  fluids,  and  affimi- 
lates  a  great  part  of  them  to  its  own 
nature*;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
quantity  thus  afhmilated,  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  their  feveral  bodies, 
nearly  the  fame  in  different  perfons. 
This  quantity  paiTes  again  out  of  the 
body,  partly   by  infenfible  perforation, 

and 

*  This  opinion  is  moft  probably  true,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  as  the  Author  fays,  evident.  His  reafoning, 
however,  is  ingenious  and  deferves  attention.  The  ex- 
pulfion,  or  rather  evacuation  of  the  morbific  matter  is 
admitted  as  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  difference 
of  the  difeafe  to  the  different  manner  in  which  this 
evacuation  is  made  :  But,  the  author  has  not  proved  either 
of  the  premifes  he  has  advanced,  viz.  that  the  quantity 
of  human  fluids  which  the  ferment  affimilates,  is  nearly 
the  fame  in  different  perfons,  nor  that  any  part  of  the 
morbific  matter,  or  the  morbid  affimjlated  fluids  pafs 
<>ff  by  perforation. 
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and  partly  by  being  depofited  in  puftules  \ 
but  if  the  quantities  generated  be  nearly 
equal,  the  quantities  pafTing  out  of  the 
body  by  the  two  ways  mentioned  are 
very  unequal  in  different  perfons  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  can  explain  the  caufes 
which  determine  more  to  pafs  by  the 
one  way  than  by  the  other,  we  may 
thereby  difcover  the  caufes  which  give 
occafion  to  more  puftules  in  one  perfon 
than  in  another. 

598.  The  caufes  which  determine  more 
of  the  variolous  matter  to  pafs  by  per- 
foration, or  to  form  puftules,  are  pro- 
bably certain  circumftances  of  the  fkin, 
that  determine  more  or  lefs  of  the  vari- 
olous matter  to  flick  in  it,  or  to  pafs 
freely  through  it. 

599.  The  circumftance  of  the  fkin, 
which  feeins  to  determine  the  variolous 
matter  to  flick  in  it,  is  a  certain  flate  of 

imfl  animation, 
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inflammation,  depending  much  upon 
the  heat  of  it.  Thus  we  have  many  in- 
llances  of  parts  of  the  body,  from  being 
more  heated,  having  a  greater  number 
of  puftules  than  other  parts.  In  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  inoculation,  in  which 
•  few  puftules  are  produced,  much  feems 
to  be  owing  to  the  care  that  is  taken  to 
keep  the  Ikin  cool.  Parts  covered  with 
plafters,  efpecially  with  thofe  of  a  ftimu- 
lant  kind,  have  more  puftules  than, 
other  parts.  Further,  certain  circum- 
ftances,  mch  as  adult  age,  and  full  liv- 
ing, determining  to  a  phlogiftic  diathefis, 
feem  to  produce  a  greater  number  of 
puftules ;  while  the  contrary  circum- 
ftances  have  contrary  effects. 

600.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  an 
inflammatory  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  fkin,  gives 
occafion  to  a  greater  number  of  puftules: 
and  the  caufes  of  this  may  likcwife  pro- 
duce 
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duce  moft  of  the  other  circumftances  of* 
the  confluent  fmall-pox ;  fuch  as  the 
period  of  eruption;  the  continuance  of 
the  fever;  the  effufion  of  a  more  put- 
refcent  matter,  and  lefs  fit  to  be  convert- 
ed into  pus;  and,  what  arifes  from 
thence,  the  form  and  other  circum- 
ftances of  the  puftules. 

60 1.  Having  thus  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  chief  difference  which 
occurs  in  the  flate  of  the  fmall-pox,  we 
fhall  now  try  the  truth  of  our  doctrine, 
by  its  application  to  practice. 

602.  In  confidering  the  practice,  we 
view  it  firft,  in  general,  as  fuited  to  ren- 
der the  difeafe  more  generally  benign 
and  fafe,  and  this  by  the  practice  of  in- 
oculation. 

603.  It  is  not  neceffary  here  to  de- 
fcribe  the  "operation  of  inoculating  ;  and 

o  what 
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what  we  name  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion, comprehends  all  the  feveral  mea- 
lures  which  precede  or  follow  that  ope- 
ration, and  are  fuppofed  to  produce  its 
falutary  effects. 

Thefe  meafures  are  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing: . 

1.  The   choofing   for  the  fuhjeqt  of 
inoculation  perfons  otherwife  free  from 
difeafe,  and  not  liable,   from  their  age 
or  other  circumftances  to  any  incidental 
difeafe, 

2.  The  choofing  a  perfon  at  the  time 
of  life  molt  favourable  to  a  mild  difeafe. 

3.  The  choofing  for  the  pradice  a 
feafon  the  moft  conducive  to  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  difeafe. 

Vot,  II,  M  4.  The 
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4.  The  preparing  the  perfon  to  be 
inoculated,  by  abftinence  from  animal 
food  for  fome  time  before  inoculation. 

5.  The  preparing  the  perfon  by 
courfes  of  mercurial  and  antimonial 
medicines*. 

6.  The  taking  care,  at  the  time  of 
inoculation,  to  avoid  cold,  intemperance, 
fear,  or  other  circumftances  which  might 
aggravate  the  future  difeafe. 

7.  After  thefe  preparations  and  pre- 
cautions, the  choofing  a  fit  matter  to  be 
employed  in  inoculation,  by  taking  it 
from  a  perfon  of  a  found  conftitutiort, 
and  free  from  anv  difeafe  or  fufpicion 

of 

*  Compare  this  paragraph  with  what  follows  in  article, 
609. 
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of  it ;  by  taking  it  from  a  perfon  who 
has  had  the  fmall-pox  of  the  mod 
benign  kind ;  and,  laftly,  by  taking  the 
matter  from  luch  perfons,  as  foon  as  it 
has  appeared  in  the  puftules,  either  iri 
the  part  inoculated,  or  on  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

8.  The  introducing,  by  inoculation, 
but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  contagious 
matter. 

9.  After  inoculation,  the  continuing 
the  vegetable  diet,  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployment of  mercurial  and  antimonial 
medicines  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fre- 
quently employing  purgatives. 

10.  Both  before  and  after  inoculation, 
taking  care  to  avoid  external  heat,  either 
from  the  fun,  artificial  fires,  warm 
chambers,  much  cloathing,  or  being 
much  in  bed;   and,   on  the  contrary, 

M  2  expofing 
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expofing  the  perfon  to  a  free  and  cool 
air. 

1 1 .  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tive fever,  the  rendering  that  moderate 
by  the  employment  of  purgatives ;  by 
the  ufe  of  cooling  and  antifeptic  acids  ; 
and  efpecially,  by  expofing  the  perfon 
frequently  to  a  cool  and  even  a  cold  air, 
at  the  fame  time  giving  freely  of  cold 
drink. 

12.  After  the  eruption,  the  continu- 
ing  the  application  of  cold  air,  and  the 
ufe  of  purgatives,  during  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  till  the  puftules  are  fully 
ripened. 

604.  Thefe  are  the  meafures  propofed 
and  praclifed  in  the  lateft  and  moft  im- 
proved {late  of  inoculation ;  and  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  whole  of 
the  practice,  or  at  leaft  by  moll  of  the 

meafures 
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meafures  above  mentioned,  are  now  afcer- 
tained  by  a  long  experience  to  amount 
to  this,  That,  in  ninety-nine  cafes  of 
the  hundred,  inoculation  gives  a  diftinct 
fmall-pox  only,  and  that  alfo  very  ge- 
nerally of  the  mildeft  form :  but  it  will 
{till  be  ufeful,  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
inoculation,  to  conlider  the  importance 
and  utility  of  the  feveral  meafures  above- 
mentioned,  that  we  may  thereby  more 
exactly  determine  upon  what  the  advan- 
tages of  inoculation  more  certainly  de- 
pend. 

605.  As  the  common  infection  may 
©ften  feize  perfons  labouring  under  an- 
other difeafe,  which  may  render  the 
fmall  -pox  more  violent,  it  is  obvious  that 
inoculation  muft  have  a  great  advantage, 
by  avoiding  fuch  concurrence.  But,  as 
the  avoiding  fuch  concurrence  may 
often,  in  the  mean  while,  leave  perfons 
expofed  to  the   common   infection,  it 

M  3  merits 
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merits  inquiry,  whether  every  difeafed 
ftate  mould  reftrain  from  the  practice 
of  inoculation,  or  what  are  the  particu- 
lar difeafes  that  mould  do  fo.  This  is 
not  yet  fufficiently  afcertained  by  obfer- 
vation  ;  and  we  have  frequently  re- 
marked, that  the  fmall-pox  have  often 
occurred  with  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the 
body,  without  being  thereby  render- 
ed more  violent.  In  particular,  we 
have  obferved,  that  a  fcrophulous 
habit,  or  even  the  prefence  of  fcrophu- 
3a,  did  not  render  the  fmall-pox  more 
violent ;  and  we  have  obferved  alfo,  that 
feveral  difeafes  of  the  fkin  are  equally 
innocent,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they 
are  the  difeafes  of  the  febrile  kind,  or 
ailments  ready  to  induce  or  aggravate 
a  febrile  ftate,  that  efpecially  give  the 
concurrence  which  is  moft  dangerous 
with  the  fmall-pox.  I  dare  not  attempt 
any  general  rules ;  but  I  am  ^.ifpofed 
to  maintain,  that,  though  a  pejfon  be  in 
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a  difeafed  flate,  if  that  ftate  be  of  un- 
certain nature  and  efFect,  and  at'  the 
fame  time  the  fmall-pox  be  exceedingly- 
rife,  fo  as  to  render  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  guard  againft  the  common  in- 
fection, it  will  always  be  fafer  to  give 
the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  than  to 
leave  the  perfon  to  take  them  by  the 
common  infection. 

606.  Though  inoculation  has  been 
praclifed  with  fafety  upon  perfons  of 
all  ages ;  yet,  from  what  has  actually  oc- 
cured  in  the  cafes  of  common  infection, 
and  from  feveral  other  confiderations, 
there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  adults 
are  more  liable  to  a  violent  difeafe  than 
perfons  of  younger  years.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  obferved,  that  children,  in  the 
time  of  their  firft  dentition,  are  liable, 
from  this  irritation,  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  rendered  more  violent;  and  that 
infants,   before   the   time  of  dentition, 

M  4  upon 
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upon  receiving  the  contagion  of  the 
fmall-pox,  are  liable  to  be  affeded  with 
epileptic  fits,  which  frequently  prove 
fatal.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
evident,  that,  though  circumftances  may 
admit,  and  even  render  inoculation  at 
any  age  proper  ;  yet,  for  the  moft  part, 
it  will  be  ftill  more  advifable  to  choofe 
perfons  at  an  age,  after  the  firft  den- 
tition is  over  and  before  the  time  of 
puberty. 

607.  Though  inoculation  has  been 
practifed  with  fafety  at  every  feafon  of 
the  year  ;  yet,  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
cold  of  winter  may  increafe  the  inflam- 
matory, and  the  heats  of  fummer  in- 
creafe the  putrefcent  ftate  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  is  highly  probable  that  inocula- 
tion may  have  fome  advantage,  from 
avoiding  the  extremes  either  of  heat  or 
cold. 


608.  Although 
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608.  Although  the  original  tempera- 
ment and  constitutions  of  men  are  not 
to  be  readily  changed ;  it  is  fufficiently 
certain,  that  the  conditions  of  the  hu- 
man body  may,  by  various  caufes,  in 
many  refpects  be  occasionally  very 
much  changed :  and  therefore,  as  the 
ufe  of  animal  food  may  increafe  both 
the  inflammatory  and  putrefcent  (late 
of  the  human  body,  fo  it  mull  render 
perfons,  on  receiving  the  contagion  of 
the  fmall-pox,  lefs  fecure  againft  a  vio- 
lent difeafe ;  and,  therefore,  inoculation 
may  derive  fome  advantage  from  ab- 
stinence from  animal  food  for  fome 
time  before  the  inoculation  is  perform- 
ed :  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  longer 
time  than  that  ufually  prefcribed  may 
be  often  necefTary ;  and  I  am  perfuad- 
ed,  that  the  Scottifh  mothers,  who  avoid 
giving  their  children  animal  food  till 

they 
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they  are  part  the  fmall-pox,  render  thk 
difeafe  in  them  of  a  milder  kind. 

609.  I  cannot  deny  that  mercurial  and 
antimonial   medicines   may  have  fome 
effect  in  determining   to   a  more  free 
perfpiration,   and  therefore  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  in  preparing  a  perfon  for  the 
fmall-pox ;  but  there  are  many  obferva- 
tions  which  render  me  doubtful  as  to 
their    effect.      The    quantity    of  both 
thefe  medicines,  particularly  of  the  an- 
timony,   commonly    employed,    is  too 
inconfiderable    to    produce    any  effect. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mercurials  have  of- 
ten been  employed  more  freely  ;  but 
even  their  falutary  effects  have  not  been 
evident,   and  their   mifchievous  effects 
have    fomctimes    appeared.      I  doubt, 
therefore,   upon  the  whole,  if  inocula- 
tion derives   any  advantage  from  thefe 
pretended  preparatory  courfes  of  medi- 
cines. 

610.  As 
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6 10.  As  it  has  been  often  obferved,  in 
the  cafe  of  almoft  all  contagions,  that 
cold,  intemperance,  fear,  and  fome  o- 
ther  circumftances,  concurring  with  the 
application  of  the  contagion,  have  great- 
ly aggravated  the  future  difeafe,  fo  it 
muft  be  the  fame  in  the  cafe  of  the 
fmall-pox  j  and  it  is  undoubted,  that 
inoculation  muft  derive  a  great,  and  per- 
haps its  principal,  advantage,  from  avoid-r 
jog   the  concurrences  above  mentioned, 

61 1.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed, 
that  inoculation  has  derived  fome  ad- 
vantage from  the  choice  of  the  matter 
employed  in  it  ;  but,  from  what  has 
been  obferved  j.n  595,  it  muft  appear 
very  doubtful  if  any  choice  be  necef-* 
fary,  or  can  be  of  any  benefit  in  de-^ 
termining  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe*. 

612.  It 

*  To  remove  all  fufpicion,  however,  it  is  doubtlcfs  bet- 
t;r  to  inoculate  with  matter  taken  from  a  mild  ftate  c\f 
die  difeafe. 
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• 

612.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome, 
that  inoculation  has  an  advantage,  by 
introducing  a  fmall  portion  only  of  the 
contagious  matter  :  But  this  refts  up- 
on an  uncertain  foundation.  It  is  not 
known  what  quantity  is  introduced  by 
the  common  infection,  and  it  may  be 
a  fmall  quantity  only.  Although  it  were 
larger  than  that  thrown  in  by  inocu- 
lation, it  is  not  afcertained  that  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  quantity  would  have  any 
effect.  A  certain  quantity  of  ferment 
may  be  necefTary  to  excite  fermentation 
in  a  given  mafs:  but  that  quantity  gi- 
ven, the  fermentation  and  affimilation 
are  extended  to  the  whole  mafs  ;  and 
we  do  not  find  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  is  juft  necefTary,  either  in- 
creafes  the  activity  of  the  fermentation, 
or  more  certainly  fecures  the  ammila- 
tion  of  the  whole.  In  the  cafe  of 
the  fmall-pox,   a  considerable  difference 

in 
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in  the  quantity  of  contagious  matter 
introduced,  has  not  difcovered  any  ef- 
fect in  modifying  the  difeafe. 

613.  Purging  has  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nifhing  the  activity  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem,  and  of  obviating  its  inflamma- 
tory ftate.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  frequent  ufe  of  cooling  pur- 
gatives is  a  practice  attending  inocula- 
tion which  may  be  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  probably,  it  is  alfo  ufe- 
ful  by  diminifhing  the  determination  to 
the  Ikin.  It  appears  to  me,  that  mer- 
curials and  antimonials,  as  they  are 
commonly  managed,  are  ufeful  only 
as  they  make  a  part  of  the  purging 
courfe  *. 

614.  It 

*  All  purgatives  arc  extremely  naufcous  to  children  ; 
and  as  it  is  of  little  confequence  what  purgative  we  ufe, 

if 
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614.  It  is  probable,  that  the  ftate  of 
the  fmalKpox  depends  very  much  upon 
the  (late  of  the  eruptive  fever,  and  par- 
ticularly 

if  we  only  avoid  the  hot  draftic  ftimulants,  we  ought,  to 
pay  attention  to  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  form.  Children 
may  in  general  be  deceived  by  the  following  device  :  Put 
half  an  ounce  of  Senna  leaves  (after  the  (talks  are  alt 
picked  out)  into  a  tea-pot,  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
green  tea ;  pour  ort  it  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  the 
child  fee  it  poured  out  into  a  tea-cup,  fvveetened  with 
plenty  of  moid  fugar,  and  cream  put  to  it-  The  child 
will  drink  it  with  avidity.  A  tea-cupful  may  be  given  e- 
very  hour  till  it  begin  to  operate. 

If  this  device  fhould  fail  a  fecond  time,  another  may 
be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  Two  drams  of  Senna-leaves,  pow- 
dered, may  be  added  to  half  a  pound  of  ginger-bread 
pafte ;  the  mafs  may  be  divided  into  fifteen  fmall  cakea 
to  be  baked  :  give  the  child  one  of  thefe  cakes  every  half- 
hour  till  it  begins  to  operate,  or  till  he  has  taken  a  fuffi- 
cient  dofe  for  his  age.  A  dram  of  jalap  may  be  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  the  Senna. 
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ticularly  upon  moderating  the  inflam- 
matory ftate  of  the  fldn  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  probable,  that  the  meafures 
taken  for  moderating  the  eruptive  fe- 
ver 


If  neither  of  thefe  artifices  fucceed,  a  dofe  of  powder- 
ed fenna,  with  or  without  a  little  ginger,  may  be  given, 
In  orange  marmalade. 

Children  will  fometimes  eat  as  many  tamarinds  as  will 
fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  intentions  of  a  formal  purge. 
A  iittle  Calha-pulp,  added  to  the  tamarinds,  will  increafe 
their  activity,  and  will  not  be  eafdy  perceived  by  the 
child. 

The  empirics  have  committed  many  ftrange  chemical 
blunders  in  compounding  their  purges  for  inoculation. 
Dimfdalc's  powder  may  ferve  as  an  example  :  it  confifts  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  crabs  claws.  The  calcareous  earth  de- 
prives the  tartar  emetic  of  its  acid ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  antimony  will  be  inert,  except  it  accidentally 
meets  with  an  acid  in  the  ftomach ;  and  even  then  the 
acid  mud  be  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  faturate  the  crabs 
claws,,  before  it  can  act  on  the  anttmonial  calx. 
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ver  and  inflammatory  ftatc  of  the  ikin„ 
afford  the  greateft  improvement  which 
has  been  made  in  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation.     The   tendency   of  purging, 
and  the  ufe  of  acids  for  this  purpofe, 
is  fufficiently   obvious  ;    and  upon  the 
fame  grounds,  we  mould  fuppofe,  that 
blood-letting  might  be  ufeful ;  but  pro- 
bably  this  has  been  omitted,   for  the 
fame   reafon   that  might  perhaps  have 
led  to  the  omiffion  of  other  remedies 
alfo ;   which   is,   that   we   have  found 
a  more  powerful  and  effectual  one  in 
the  application  of  cold  air,  and  the  ufe 
of  cold  drink.      Whatever  doubts  or 
difficulties  our  theory  might  prefent  to 
us  on  this  fubject,  they  may  be  entire- 
ly neglected,  as  the  practice  of  Indof- 
tan  had  long  ago,  and  the  practice  of 
this    country    has   lately,   by^  a  large 
and  repeated  experience,  afcertained  the 
fafety  and  efficacy  of  this  remedy  :  and. 
as  it  may  and  can  be  more  certainly 
I  employed 
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employed  with  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation, than  it  can  be  in  cafes  of  com- 
mon infection,  it  muft  give  a  lingu- 
lar advantage  to  the  former** 

615.  After  the  eruption*  when  a  few 
pimples  only  have  appeared  on  the 
face,  the  continuing  the  application  of 
cold  air,  and  the  employment  of  pur- 
gatives, has  indeed  been  the  practice 
of  many  inoculators :  but  I  think,  thefe 
practices  cannot  be  faid  to  give  any 
peculiar  advantages  to  inoculation  ;  for 
when  the  ftate  of  the  eruption  is  de^- 

termined 

*  NotwitManding  the  juftnefs  of  this  remark,  bleed- 
ing ought  not  to  be  employed,  except  in  cafes  where  the 
phlogiftic  diathefis  and  fymptoms  are  violent :  the  fright 
which  children  fuffer  in  confequence  of  the  operation, 
may  be  productive  of  much  mifchief ;  and  purgatives, 
when  properly  adminiftered,  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of 
bleeding,  efpecially  when  the  cold  regimen  is  employed 
at  the  fame  time. 


Vol.  II.  N 
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termined,  when  the'  number  of  puftules 
is  very  fmall,  and  the  fever  has  en- 
tirely ceafed,  I  hold  the  fafety  of  the 
difeafe  to  be  abfolutely  afcertained,  and 
the  further  ufe  of  remedies  entirely  fu- 
perfluous.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  judge  the 
ufe  of  purgatives  to  be  not  only  un- 
neceffary,  but  that  they  may  be  often 
hurtful. 

6 1 6.  I  have  thus  confidered  the  fe- 
veral  cireumftances  and  practices  accom- 
panying inoculation,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  afcertain  the  utility  and  im- 
portance of  each.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  hope  I  have  fufficiently  afcertained 
the  general  utility  and  great  advantage 
of  this  practice,  efpecially  confiding  in 
this,  that  if  certain  precautions,  prepa- 
rations, and  remedies,  are  of  impor- 
tance, all  of  them  can  be  employed  with 
more  certainty  in  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation, 
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When  the  fecondary  fever  flrfl  ap- 
pears, whether  it  is  after  a  diftincl:  or 
a  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  will  be  Ufel 
ful  to  exhibit  an  antimonial  emetic  in 
naufeating  clofes,  but  in  fuch  a  man- 
as  to  produce  fome  vomiting, 

630.  For 


it  feldom  occurs ;  but  it  is  a  conftant  attendant  on  the 
confluent  kind.  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  abforption 
of  the  matter ;  for  it  never  appears,  evidently  at  leaft, 
till  after  the  fuppuration  :  and,  ceteris  paribus,  it  is  al- 
ways more\'olent  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  puf- 
tules.  Some'  authors  recommend  opening  the  puftules 
in  order  to  evacuate  the  matter,  as  a  preventative  againft 
the  fecondary  fever;  and  when  the  eruption  is  large, 
this  practice  is  advifable. 

The  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  given  in  thefe  cafes  in 
the  largeft  quantities  that  the  ftomach  can  bear,  and  alfo 
in  glyfters  as  formerly  mentioned.  Some  praaitioners, 
hefide  the  internal  ufe  of  bark,  and  giving  it  in  glyfters] 
have  advifed  it  to  be  applied  externally  by  throwing  the 
dry  powder  on  thofe  parts- of  the  body  that  are  die  mof: 

ulcerated. 
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630.  For  avoiding  the  pits  which 
frequently  follow  the  fmall-pox,  many 
different  meafures  have  been  propofed  ; 
but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  fuffici- 
ently  certain  *. 

:  The  moft  effectual  means  of  preventing  pii-s,  are  to 
avoid  much  expofure  to  the  cold  air,  to  anoint  the  f.:cc 
with  oil,  &c. 


CHAP. 
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dilation,  than  in  the  cafe  of  common 
infection  *. 

It  remains  now  that  I  fhould  offer 
fome   remarks  on   the  conduct:  of  the 

N  2  fmall- 


*  The  author  feems  to  have  forgotten  a  frequent  con- 
fluence of  inoculation,  that  demands  fome  attention,  viz. 
~n  inflammation  of  the  axillary  glands,  that  often  termi- 
nates in  fuppuration.    Many  cafes  of  this  kind  occcurred 
to  me  in  praaice,  and  I  attempted  feveral  methods  of 
preventing  the  fuppuration  ;  of  which  I  found  the  foh 
lowing  the  molt  efficacious  :  If  only  one  arm  had  been 
punftured,  the  gland  of  that  arm,  when  fuch  an  accident 
happened,  and  not  of  the  other,  was  inflamed.    In  at* 
tempting  the  refolution,  which  perhaps  fome  practitio- 
ners may  think  improper,  I  applied  cold  compreffes, 
impregnated  with  a  folution  of  Saccharum  Saturni,  to 
the  inflamed  gland,  and  a  warm  poultice  to  the  ulcer  of 
the  punfture.   The  confequence  was  an  increafed  dif- 
charge  from  the  punfture,  and  a  diminution  of  the  axil- 
lary fwelled  gland. 

No  ill  confequences  attended  any  of  thofe  cafes  where 
the  tumour  was  thus  refolved  ;  but  when  thefe  tumours 
fuppurate,  they  are  apt  to  produce  finous  ulcers,  very 
difficult  to  heal. 

2    t . 
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imall-pox,  as  received  by  infection,  or 
even  when,  after  inoculation,  the  fym* 
ptoms  fhall  prove  violent.  The  latter 
lbmetimes  happens,  although  every  pre- 
caution and  remedy  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  caufe  of  this  is  not  well 
known ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
commonly  owing  to  a  difpofition  of 
the  fluids  to  putrefcency.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  will  appear,  that;, 
not  only  in  the  cafe  of  common  in- 
fection, but  even  in  that  of  inocula- 
tion, there  may  be  occalion  for  ftudying 
the  conduct  of  this  difeafe,  in  all  its  pof- 
fible  varying  eircumftances. 

617.  When,  from  the  prevailing  of 
fmall-pox  as  an  epidemic,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  known  that  a  perfon  not 
formerly  affected  with  the  difeafe  has 
been  expofed  to  the  infection,  if  fuch 
perfon  mould  be  feized  with  the  fymp- 
toms  of  fever,  there  can  be  little  doubt 

of 
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of  its  being  an  attack  of  the  fmall-pox; 
and  therefore  he  is  to  treated  in  eve- 
ry refped  as  if  the  difeafe  had  been  re- 
ceived by  inoculation.  He  is  to  be  free- 
ly expofed  to  a  cool  air,  to  be  purged, 
and  to  have  cooling  acids  given  liberal- 
ly *. 

618.  If  thefe  meafures  moderate  the 
fever,  nothing  more  is  neceflary :  But  if 
the  nature  of  the  fever  attacking  a  per- 
fon  be  uncertain  ;  or  if,  with  fufpicions  of 
the  fmall-pox,  the  fymptoms  of  the  fever 
be  violent;  or  even  if,  knowing  the  difeafe 
to  be  fmall-pox,  the  meafures  mentioned 

N  3     •  S97> 


*  The  cooling  acids  have  been  defcribed  in  former 
notes,  in  the  firft  volume,  pages  165  and  169.  Whey 
made  with  cream  of  tartar  is  very  ufcful  in  the  fmall-pox 
as  it  is  a  cooling  drink,  and  at  rhe  fame  time  laxative! 
It  is  made  by  throwing  into  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  half 
an  ounce  or  fix  drams  of  powdered  cream  of  tartar 
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597,  ihall  not  moderate  the  fever  fuffi- 
ciently;  it  will  be  proper  to  let  fome 
blood  :  and  this  will  be  more  especially 
proper,  if  the  perfon  be  an  adult,  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  and  accuflomed  to  full 
living  *. 

619.  In  the  fame  circumftances,  we 
judge  it  will  be  always  proper  to  give 
a  vomit,  as  ufeful  in  the  commence- 
ment of  all  fevers,  and  more  efpecial- 
ly  in  this,  where  a  determination  to 
the  ftomach  appears  from  pain  and 
fpontaneous  vomiting. 

620.  It  frequently  happens,  efpecial- 
ly  in  infants,  that,  during  the  erup- 
tive fever  of  the  fmall-pox,  convulfions 
occur.    Of  thefe,  if  only  one  or  two 

fits 

*  This  pra&ice  is  mod  judicious,  and  ought  to  het 
itri&Iy  followed* 
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fits  appear  in  the  evening  preceding  the 
eruption,  they  give  a  favourable  progno- 
se of  a  mild  difeafe,  and  require  no  re- 
medy ;  but  if  they  occur  more  early, 
and  be  violent  and  frequently  repeat- 
ed, they  are  very  dangerous,  and  re- 
quire a  fpeedy  remedy.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  bleeding  is  hardly  ever  of  fer- 
vice ;  bliftering  always  comes  too  late ; 
and  the  only  remedy  I  have  found  ef- 
fectual, is  an  opiate  given  in  a  large 
dofe  * 

621.  Thefe  are  the  remedies  necef- 
fary  during  the  eruptive  fever  j  and  if, 

N  4  upon 

*'  The  dofes  for  children  in  thefe  cafes  are  as  follow : 
A  child  of  half  a  year,  5  drops  of  Laudanum  :  From  half  s 
a  year  to  a  year,  6  drops  :  From  one  to  two  years,  7  or  8  : 
From  two  to  three,  9  or  10  :  Five  years,  12,  or  at  moft 
15.  Thefe  are  large  dofes,  and  are  fuch  as  are  only  to 
be  given  to  robult  children; 
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upon  the  eruption,  the  pimples  of  the 
face  be  very  few  and  diftinct,  the  dif- 
eafe  is  no  further  of  any  danger,  re- 
quires no  remedies,  and  the  purgatives, 
which,  as  has  been  faid  before,  are  by 
fome  practitioners  continued,  prove  of- 
ten hurtful. 

But  when,  upon  the  eruption,  the 
pimples  on  the  face  are  very  nume- 
rous;  when  they  are  not  diftincl;  and 
efpecially  when,  upon  the  fifth  day,  the 
fever  does  not  fuffer  a  confiderable  re- 
mifllon  *  ;  the  difeafe  will  MI  require 
a  great  deal  of  attention. 

622.  If, 


*  The  practitioner  ought  to  be  particularly  attentive 
to  the  fymptoms  which  appear  on  the  fifth  day.  The 
lubfequent  paragraphs  render  any  farther  remarks  need- 
!cfs. 
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6 12.  If,  after  the  eruption,  the  fever 
jhall  continue  ;  the  avoiding  heat,  and 
the  continuing  to  expofe  the  body  to 
a  cool  air,  will  ftill  be  proper.  If  the 
fever  be  considerable,  with  a  full  and 
hard  pulfe,  in  an  adult  perfon,  a  bleed- 
ing will  be  necefTary ;  and,  more  cer- 
tainly, a  cooling  purgative.  It  is,  how- 
ever, feldorn  that  a  repetition  of  the 
bleeding  will  be  proper,  as  a  loft  of 
ftrength  does  ufually  come  on  very 
foon  ;  but  the  repetition  of  a  purga- 
tive, or  the  frequent  ufe  of  laxative 
glyfters,   is  commonly  ufeful  *. 

623.  When 

*  Laxative  glyfters  are  preferable  to  repeated  purga- 
tives, on  account  of  their  not  debilitating  the  patient  fo 
mucli  as  purgatives.  The  following  form  has  been  found 
r:ry  effectual : 
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623.  When  a  lofs  of  ftrength,  with 
other  marks  of  a  putrefcent  tendency 
of  the  fluids,  appears,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  exhibit  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
fubftance,  and  in  large  quantity  *  In 
the  fame  Cafe,   the  free  ufe  of  acids, 

and 


R.  Fol.  Semite,  5  f? 

Sal.  cathartic,  amar.  *  i. 
Aq.  bullient.  lb  i. 
Colaturae  frigidse  adde.- 
Syr.  e  Spin.  Cervin.  3  i. 
Ol.  OUvar.  I  fi 
M. 

Or  even  a  fimple  folation  of  Epfom  fait  in  warm  wa- 
ter. 


*  The  method  of  giving  the  bark  in  the  fmall-pox,  is 
the  fame  with  that  mentioned  in  the  note  on  article  317. 
For  children,  the  glyfter  there  mentioned,  is  extremcly 
convenient*  and  proves  wonderfully  efficacious. 
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and  of  nitre  *,  is  ufeful ;  and  it  is  com- 
monly proper  alfo  to  give  wine  very 
freely  f . 

624.  From  the  fifth  day  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  onward  through  the  whole  courfe 
of.  it,  it  is  proper  to  give  an  opiate 
once  or  twice  a  day ;  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  obviate  coftivenefsf 
by  purgatives,  or  laxative  glyfters. 

625.  In  a  violent  difeafe,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eleventh  day,  it  is  pro- 
per to  lay  on  bliflers   fuccemvely  on 

difFe- 


*  The  Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis  is  the  beft  form  in  which 
nitre  can  be  given  to  children.    See  the  notes  on  article 

f  The  wine  belt  fuited  to  thefe  cafes  Is  port  wine  :  but 
as  children  fometimes  loath  it,  good  claret  may  be  fubfti- 
t-i\cd  in  its  place. 
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different  parts  of  the  body,  and  that 
without  regard  to  the  parts  being  co- 
vered with  puftules. 

626.  If,  in  this  difeafe,  the  tumour  of 
the  fauces  be  confiderable ;  the  degluti- 
tion difficult  ;  the  faliva  and  mucus 
vifcid,  and  with  difficulty  thrown  out; 
it  will  be  proper  to  apply  bliflers  to 
the  external  fauces,  and  to  employ  di- 
ligently detergent  gargles  *. 

627.  During  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  when  any  confiderable  fever 
is  prefent,  the  frequent  exhibition  of 
antimonial    medicines,    in  naufeating 

dofes, 


*  The  bell  detergent  gargles  in  this  cafe  are  the  tincture 
of  rofes  with  honey ;  or  the  gargle  of  fage  and  rofe-tea, 
with  vinegar  and  honey,  mentioned  in  the  note  on  arti- 
cle 3 1 7  ;  ox  Dr  Fothergill's  gargle  defcribed  in  that  nottr. 
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dofes,  has  been  found  ufeful  *  •  and 
thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  fufficiently  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  purgatives. 

628.  The  remedies  mentioned  from 
622,  to  626,  are  thofe  frequently  ne- 
ceffary,  from  the  fifth  day,  till  the  fup- 
puration  is  finifhed.  But  as,  after  that 
period,  the  fever  is  fometimes  conti- 
nued and  increafed  ;  or,  as  fometimes, 
when,  after  there  has  been  little  or 
no  fever  before,   a  fever  now  arifes, 

and 


*  A  lolution  of  two  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight 
ounces  of  water  anfwers  this  intention  very  effectually. 
The  dofe  is  to  be  determined  by  the  naufeating  effecl.  pro- 
duced :  a  table  fpoonful  of  the  folution  may  be  given  oc- 
cafionally  every  two  or  three  hours.  Care,  however, 
rouft  be  taken,  that  vomiting  is  not  produced :  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  fufficient  quantity  mufl  be  given  to  pro- 
duce a  naufea.  Both  thefe  circumftances  depend  on  the 
age,  ftrength,  and  conftitution  of  the  patient  and  on  the 
violence  of  the  difcafe. 
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and  continues  with  confiderable  dan* 
ger;  this  is  what  is  called  the  Second- 
ary Fever,  and  requires  particular  treat- 
ment. 

629.  When  the  fecondary  fever  fol- 
lows the  diftincl  fmall-pox,  and  the 
pulfe  is  full  and  hard,  the  cafe  is  to 
be  treated  as  an  inflammatory  affection  > 
by  bleeding  and  purging.  But,  if  the 
fecondary  fever  follow  the  confluent 
fmall-pox,  and  be  a  continuance  or 
exacerbation  of  the  fever  which  had 
fubfifted  before,  it  is  to  be  confidered 
as  of  the  putrid  kind  ;  and  in  that 
cafe,  bleeding  is  improper.  Some  pur- 
ging may  be  necelfary;  but  the  reme- 
dies to  be  chiefly  depended  on,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  acids  *. 

When 


*  The  fecondary  fever  is  always  the  worft,  and  moft 
dangerous  ftage  of  the  difeafe.   In  the  diftinct  fmall-pox, 

it 
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631.  f  HIS  difeafe  feems  to  depend 
upon  a  fpecific  contagion, 
and  to  affect  perfons  but  once  in  their 
lives.  It  is  hardly  ever  ateended  with 
any  danger  ;  but  as  it  feems  frequent- 
ly to  have  given  occafion  to  the  fuppo- 
Vol.  It  O  fltion 
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fition  of  a  perfon's  having  the  fmall- 
pox  twice,  it  is  proper  to  fludy  this 
difeafe,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
genuine  fmall-pox  *. 

632.  This  may  be  generally  done  by 
attending  to  the  following  circumftan- 
ces. 

The  eruption  of  the  chicken-pox  comes 
on  with  very  little  fever  preceding  it, 
or  with  fever  of  no  determined  dura- 
tion. 

The    pimples    of    the  chicken-pox, 
more  quickly  than  thofe  of  the  fmall- 
pox, 


*  As  this  difeafe  is  generally  mild,  and  fcarcely  ever 
requires  the  affiftance  of  art  in  the  cure,  the  author  very 
properly  paffes  it  over  ih  a  curfory  manner.  It  fome- 
times,  however,  very  much  refembles  the  mild  fmall-pox 
and  in  fuch  cafes  may  require  the  treatment  which  has 
been  recommended  as  ferviceable  in  that  difeafe. 
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pox,  are  formed  into  little  veficles  or 
puftules. 

The  matter  in  thefe  puftules  remains 
fluid,  and  never  acquires  the  colour 
or  confiftence  of  the  pus  which  appears 
in  the  puftules  of  the  fmall-pox. 

The  puftules  of  the  chicken-pox  are 
always  in  three  or  four  days  from  their 
firft  appearance,   formed  into  crufts. 

See  Dr  Heberden  in  Med.  Tranfacl. 
Vol.  I.  art.  xvii* 
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633.  ^JpHIS  difeafe  alfo  depends  upon 
a  fpecific  contagion,  and  af- 
fects perfons  but  once  in  their  lives. 


634.  It 
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634.  It  occurs  mod  frequently  in 
children  but  no  age  is  exempted  from 
it,  if  the  perfons  have  not  been  fubjec- 
ted  to  it  before. 

635.  It  commonly  appears  as  an  epi- 
demic, firft  in  the  month  of  January, 
and  ceafes  foon  after  the  fummer  fol- 
ftice  ;  but  various  accidents,  introdu- 
cing the  contagion,  may  produce  the 
dileafe  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

636.  The  difeafe  always  begins  with 
a  cold  ftage,  which  is  foon  followed  by 
a  hot,  with  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of 
thirft,  heat,  anorexia,  anxiety,  licknefs, 
and  vomiting ;  and  thefe  are  more  or 
lefs     confiderable     in    different  cafes. 
Sometimes  from  the  beginning,  the  fe- 
ver is  fharp  and  violent;  often,  for  the 
firft  two  days,  it  is  obfcure  and  incon- 
fidcrable,  but  always   becomes  violent 

O  3  before 
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before  the  eruption,  which  ufually  hap^ 
pens  upon  the  fourth  day. 

637.  This  eruptive  fever,  from  its 
commencement,  is  always  attended  with 
hoarfenefs,  with  a  frequent  hoarfe  dry 
Cough,  and  frequently  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  eye-lids  are  fomewhat  fwelled,  the 
eyes  are  a  little  inflamed,  and  pour  out 
tears ;  and,  together  with  thefe  fymp- 
toms,  there  is  a  coryza,  and  frequent 
fneezing.  For  the  moft  part,  a  conftant 
drowfmefs  attends  the  beginning  of  this 
difeafe. 

638.  The  eruption,  as  we  have  faid, 
commonly  appears  upon  the  fourth  day, 
firft  on  the  face,  and  fuccemvely  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  It  difcovers 
itfelf  firft  in  fmall  red  points ;  but,  foon 
after,  a  number  of  them  appear  in  clufters, 
which  do  not  rife  into  vifible  pimples, 

bui; 
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but  by  the  touch  are  found  to  be  a  little 
prominent.  This  is  the  cafe  on  the  face  > 
but  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  pro- 
minence, or  roughnefs,  is  hardly  to  be 
perceived.  On  the  face  the  eruption 
retains  its  rednefs,  or  has  that  incrcafed 
for  two  days :  but,  on  the  third,  the 
vivid  rednefs  is  changed  to  a  brownifh 
red  and,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  the 
eruption  entirely  difappears,  while  a 
meally  defquamation  takes  place.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  eruption,  the 
face  is  fomewhat  turgid,  but  feldom  con- 
iiderably  fwelled. 

639.  Sometimes,  after  the  eruption  has 
appeared,  the  fever  ceafes  entirely  •  but 
this  is  feldom  the  cafe  ;  and  more  corn^-  # 
monly  the  fever  continues,  or  is  increaf- 
ed  after  the  eruption,  and  does  not  ceafe 
till  after  the  defquamation.  Even  then 
the   fever  does   not  always  ceafe,  but 

O  4  continues 
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continues  with  various  duration  and 
effect. 

640.  Though  the  fever  happen  to 
ceafe,  upon  the  eruption's  taking  place, 
it  is  common  for  the  cough  to  continue 
till  after  the  defquamation,  and  fome- 
times  much  longer. 

In  all  cafes,  while  the  fever  continues, 
the  cough  alfo  continues,  generally  with 
an  increafe  of  the  difficulty  of  brea- 
thing ;  and  both  of  thefe  fymptoms  arife 
to  a  degree  that  denotes  a  pneumonic 
affection.  This  may  arife  at  any  period 
of  the  difeafe  ;  but  very  often  it  does 
not  come  on  till  after  the  defquamation 
of  the  eruption. 

After  the  fame  period,  alfo,  a  diar- 
rcea  frequently  comes  on,  and  continues 
for  fome  time. 


641.  It 
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.  £41.  It  is  common  for  the  meafles, 
even  when  they  have  not  been  of  a  vio- 
lent  kind,  to  be  fucceeded  by  inflam- 
matory affections,  particularly  ophthal- 
mia and  phthifis. 

642.  If  the  blood  be  drawn  from  a 
vein  during  the  meafles,  with  the  circum- 
flances  neceffary  to  favour  the  feparation 
of  the  gluten,  this  always  appears  fepar- 
ated,  and  lying  on  the  furface  of,  the 
craflainentum,  as  in  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes. 

643.  For  the  mod  part  the  meafles, 
even  when  violent,  are  without  any 
putrid  tendency ;  but  in  fome  cafes 
fuch  a  tendency  appears,  both  in  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  and  efpecially  after 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  it  is  finiflied.  See 
Dr  Watfon,  in  London  Med.  Obferva- 
tions,  Vol  IV.  art.  xi. 


644.  From 
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644.  From  what  is  delivered,  from 
637.  to  642,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
meafles  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  catar- 
rhal  affection,  and  by  an  inflammatory 
diathefis  to  a  confiderable  degree;  and 
therefore  the  danger  attending  them  arifes 
chiefly  from  the  coming  on  of  a  pneu- 
monic inflammation. 

645.  From  this  confideration  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  remedies  efpecially 
necefTary,  are  thofe  which  may  obviate 
and  diminifh  the  inflammatory  diathefis ; 
and  therefore,  in  a  particular  manner, 
bloodletting.  This  remedy  may  be  em- 
ployed at  any  time  in  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  or  after  its  ordinary  courfe  is 
finifhed.  It  is  to  be  employed  more  or 
lefs  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms  of  fever,  cough,  and  dyfpncea ; 
and  generally  may  be  employed  very 

freely 
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freely*.  But,  as  the  fymptoms  of  pneu- 
monic inflammation  feldom  come  on 
during  the  eruptive  fever ;  and,  as  this 
fever  is  fometimes  violent  immediately 
before  the  eruption,  though  a  fuffici- 
ently  mild  difeafe  be  to  follow  ;  fo  bleed- 
ing is  feldom  very  neceffary  during  the 
eruptive  fever,  and  may  often  be  re- 
ferved  for  the  periods  of  greater  danger 
which  are  perhaps  to  enfue, 

646.  In  all  cafes  of  meafles,  where 
there  are  no  marks  of  putrefcency,  and 
where  there  is  no  reafon,  from  the  known 
nature  of  the  epidemic,  to  apprehend 
putrefcency,  bleeding  is  the  remedy  to 
be  depended  upon:  but  afliftance  may 

alfo 

*  Bleeding  ought  to  be  ufed  where  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary ;  but,  too  free  a  ufe  of  it  has  been  attended 

with  a  long  continued  weaknefs,  and  a  very  flow  re- 
covery. 
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alio  be  obtained  from  cooling  purgatives  j. 
and  particularly  from  bliilering  on  the 
fides,  or  between  the  moulders, 

647.  The  dry  cough  may  be  alleviated 
by  the  large  ufe  of  demulcent  pectorals, 
mucilaginous,  oily,  or  fweet.  *   It  may, 

however, 

*  Two  ounces  of  pearl-barley,  and  four  ounces  of 
dried  figs,  cut,  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water  to  3  quarts, 
is  a  good  drink  in  thefe  cafes.  If  the  patient  loaths  this 
drink,  Lintfeed  tea,  or  a  flight  infufion  of  Orris  root  in 
boiling  water,  may  be  fubftituted  in  its  place,  or  a  feta- 
tion of  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  a  pint  of  water. 

Oily  emulfions,  are  alfo  recommended  ;  the  moft 
ufual  is  the  following : 

R.  01.  Amygdal.  §  ii. . 
Aq.  Font.  3  vi. 

Alkali  Cauftic.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  Emulf.  cui  adde 
Syrup.  AlthsEie,  3  ii- 

The  patient  may  take  half  a  tea  cup  full  of  this 
Zrnulfion  occafionally,  when  the  cough  is  moft  trouble- 
fome.  The  cough  may  alfo  be  relieved,  by  taking  now 
•,mfl  then  a  tea  fpoonful  of  the  following  Linctus: 

R, 
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however,  be  obferved,  with  refpect  to 
thefe  demulcents,  that  they  are  not  fo 
powerful  in  involving  and  correcting  the 
acrimony  of  the  mals  of  blood  as  has 
been  imagined ;  and  that  their  chief 
operation  is  by  befmearing  the  fauces, 
and  thereby  defending  them  from  the 
irritation  of  acrids,  either  arifing  from 
the  lungs,  or  diftilling  from  the  head. 

648.  For  moderating  and  quieting 
the  cough  in  this  difeafe,  opiates  certainly 
prove  the  moft  effectual  means,  whenever 
they  can  be  fafely  employed.    In  the 

ineafl.es,, 

R.  01.  Amygdal. 
Syrup.  Althaex. 
Conferv.  Cynofbat.  aa.  3  i. 
M.  f.  Lind. 

XDr  the  following:  ,  . 

R.  Mel.  anglic. 

Ol.  Amygdal.  aa  g  \\. 
Succ.  Limon.  |  j. 
M.  £  Liner. 
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meafles,  in  which  an  inflammatory  ftatfi 
prevails  in  a  confiderable  degree,  opiates 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  inadmifiible ; 
and,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  a  high 
degree  of  pyrexia  and  dyfpncea  mow- 
either  the  prefence  .  or  at  leafl  the 
danger,  of  pneumonic  inflammation  I 
think  that  opiates  might .  be  very 
hurtful  In  cafes  however,  in  which 
the  dyfpncea  is  not  confiderable,  and 
where  bleeding,  to  obviate  or  abate 
the  inflammatory  ftate,  lias  been  duly 
employed,  and  where  the  cough  and 
watchfulnefs  are  the  urgent  fymptoms, 
I  think  that  opiates  may  be  fafely 
exhibited,   and  with  great  advantage*. 

I 


*  Opiates,  in  all  inflammatory  cafes  ought  to  be 
cautioufly  ufed.  The  danger  arifing  from  them  is 
confiderably  obviated,  by  ufing  only  the  gummy  part 
of  the  opium,  and  therefore  the  watery  folution  of 
©pium,  is  in  thefe  cafes  preferable  to  any  other  form. 

The 
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I  think,  further,  that,  in  all  the  exanthe- 
mata, there  is  an  acrimony  diffufed 
over  the  fyftem,  which  gives  a  confider- 
able  irritation  j  and,  for  obviating  the 
efFecls  of  this,  opiates  are  ufeful,  and 
always  proper,  when  no  particular  con- 
tra-indication  prevails. 

649.  When  the  defquamation  of  the 
mealies  is  finimed,  though  there  fhould 
then  be  no  diforder  remaining,  phyli- 
cians  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  purge 
the  patient  feveral  times  with  a  view  to 
draw  off  thejlregs  of  this  difeafe,  that 

,  is 

The  Syrupus  papaveris  albi,  is  an  opiate  peculiarly- 
adapted  to  this  difeafe;  the  dofe  of  it  is  immaterial, 
provided,  we  do  not  exceed  four  ounces  in  the  four  and 
twenty  hours ;  a  table  fpoonful  may  be  taken  when 
the  cough  is  troublefomc,  and  may  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  hours  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptom  3. 
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is,  a  portion  of  the  morbific  matter 
which  is  fuppofed  to  remain  long  in 
the  body.  I  cannot  reject  this  fup- 
pontion ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  cannot 
believe,  that  the  remains  of  the  morbific 
matter,  diffufed  over  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood,  can  be  entirely  drawn  ofT  by  purg- 
ing ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that,  to  avoid 
the  confequences  of  the  meafles,  it  is  not 
the  drawing  off  the  morbific  matter 
which  we  need  to  fhudy,  fo  much  as  the 
obviating  and  removing  the  inflam- 
matory Hate  of*  the  fyftem  which  had 
been  induced  by  the  difeafe.  With  this 
laft  view,  indeed,  purging  may  dill  be 
a  proper  remedy  ;  but  bleeding,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fymptoms  of  inflamma- 
tory difpofition,  is  yet  more  fo  *. 

650.  From 


*  The  complaints  which  the  meafles  leave  are  chiefly 
pneumonic.    The   Cough  is  the    mod  troublefome 
2  fvmptom, 
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:  650  From  our  late  experience  of  the 
benefit  of  cold  air  in  the  eruptive  fever 

of 

fy'mptom,  and  to  relieve  the  patient  from  it,  not  only 
bleeding  and  purging  muft  be  ufed,  but  expe&oranla 
ought  alfo  to  be  adminiftered.  The  Lac  Ammoniacum, 
formerly  mentioned  has  often  proved  beneficial. 

On  the  fuppofitidn,  that  the  cough  and  pneumonic  af- 
fection remaining  after  the  meafles  are  owing  to  a  pe- 
culiar acrimony,  fome  practitioners  have  recommended 
alteratives  and  demulcents  :  Experience,  however  has 
found  little  advantage  from  their  ufe.  I  once  law  a  body 
opened,  that  had  died  32  days  after  the  eruption  :  the 
internal  furface  of  the  bronchia?  were  covered  with  fmall 
furfuraceous  fcales,  fomewhat  like  thofe  that  appear 
on  the  fkin  when  the  eruption  goes  off.  Hence  I  have 
been  induced  to  fuppofe,  that  expectorants  are  the  beft 
remedies  in  thefe  cafes,  and  indeed,  expefience  confirms 
the  practice.  Bleeding  and  purging  are,  only  to  be 
occ2fionally  ufed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inflammation. 

The  belt  method  of  avoiding  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  the  difeafe,  is  a  free  ufe  of  demulcent  drinks, 
during  the  eruption,  and  of  expedorants  immediately 
after  it.    The  Deco&um  hordei  compofitum,   of  the 

London 
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of  the  fmall-pox,  fome  phyficians  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  might 
be  transferred  to  the  meafles;  but  we 
have  not  yet  had  trials  fufficient  to  afcer- 
tain  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ex- 
ternal heat  may  be  very  hurtful  in  the 
meafles,  as  in  moft  other  inflammatory 
difeafes  ;  and  therefore  the  body  ought 
to  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  meafles  ;  / 
but  how  far  at  any  period  of  the  difeafe, 
cold  air  may  be  applied  with  fafety,  .we 
are  yet  uncertain.    Analogy,  though  fo 

often 

London  pharmacopoeia  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  thefe 
cafes,  but  it  is  much  improved  by  adding  half  an  ounce 
of  Orrice  root,  when  it  is  nearly  boiled  enough:  If  the 
orrice  be  added  too  foon  the  efficacious  part  of  it 
evaporates.  The  Lac  Ammoniacum  above  mentioned, 
is  a  very  proper  expectorant,  but  if  it  fhould  prove  too 
riaufeous,  or,  through  ufe,  be  loathed  by  the  patient,  re- 
courfe  may  be  had  to  the  weak  folution  of  the  Tartar 
Emetic,  fo  often  mentioned  in  thefe  notes. 
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often  the   refource  of  phyficians,  is,  in 
general,  fallacious  ;  and  further,  tho'  the 
analogy  with  the  fmall-pox  might  lead 
to  the  application  of  cold  air  during  the 
eruptive  fever  of  the  meafles,  the  ana- 
logy with  catarrh    feems  to  be  againft 
the  practice.    After  the  eruption  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  Ikin,  we  have  had  many 
inftances  of  cold  air  making  it  difappear, 
and  thereby   producing  much  diforder 
in  the  fyftem ;  and  have  alfo  had  fre- 
quent examples  of  fuch  diforder  being 
removed  by  reftoring  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and   thereby   again  bringing  forth  the 
eruption*. 

I  i5  2  CHAP. 

*  Though  the  application  of  cold  air  be- dangerous, 
yet  ventilation  is  of  considerable  ufe  in  the  meafles  ;  *s 
is  alfo  a  frequent  change  of  linen,  and  cleanlinefs. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE 


SCARLET  FEVER. 


G^1*  |T  may  be  doubted  if  the  fcarlet 
fever  be  a  difeafe  fpecifically  dif- 
ferent from  the  the  cynanche  maligna 
above  defcribed.  tThe  latter  is  almoft 
always  attended  with  a  fcarlet  eruption; 
and,  in  all  the  inftances  I  have  feen  of 

what 
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what  may  be  called  the  fcarlet  fever,  the 
difeafe,  in  almoft  every  perfon  affected, 
has  been  attended  with  an  ulcerous  fore 
throat. 

652.  This  view  of  the  matter  may 
create  fome  doubt;  but  I  am  ftill  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  fcarlet  fever 
which  is  a  difeafe  fpecifically  different 
from  the.cynanche  maligna. 

Doctor  Sydenham  has  defcribed  a  fcar- 
let fever,  which  he  had  feen  prevailing 
as  an  epidemic,  with  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  fever  and  eruption,  with- 
out its  being  accompanied  with  any 
affection  of  the  throat;  at  leaft  he  does 
not  take  notice  of  any  fuch  affection, 
which  fuch  an  accurate  obferver  could 
not  fail  to  have  done,  if  any  fuch  fymp- 
torn,  as  we  have  commonly  feen  mak- 
ing a  principal  part  of  the  difeafe,  had 
attended  thofe  cafes  which  he  had  ob- 

P  3  ferved 
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fervcd.  Several  other  writers  have  dai 
fcribed  the  fcarlet  fever  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  I  know  phyficians  who 
have  feen  the  difeafe  in  that  form;  ib 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  there  being 
a  fcarlet  fever  not  neceffarily  connected 
with  an  ulcerous  fore  throat,  and  there- 
fore a  difeafe  different  from  the  cynanche 
*  maligna. 

653.  But,  further,  although  in  all  tha 

inftances  of  fcarlet  fever  which  I  have  feen, 

(and  in  the  courfe  of  forty  years  I  have 

feen  it  fix  or  feven  times  prevailing  as 

an  epidemic  in  Scotland),   the  difeafe, 

in  almoft  all  the  perfons  affected,  was 

attended  with  an   ulcerous  fore  throat, 

pr  was  what  Sauvages  names  the  Scaiv 

lat^na  Anginofa :   and  although,  in  fome 

inftances,  the  ulcers  of  the  throat  were 

of  a  putrid  and  gangrenous  kind,  and 

at  the  fame  time  the  difeafe  in  all  its 

fymptoms   refembled   very  exactly  the 

cynanche 
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cynanche  maligna;  yet,  I  am  ftill  per- 
fuaded,  that  not  only  the  fcarlatina  of  Sy- 
denham,, but  that  even  the  fcarlatina  an- 
ginofa  of  Sauvages,  is  a  different  difeafe 
from  the  cynanche  maligna  ;  and  1  have 
formed  this  opinion  from  the  following 
confiderations. 

654.  1/?,  There  is  a  fcarlet  fever  en- 
tirely free  from  any  affection  of  the 
throat,  which  fometimes  prevails  as  an 
epidemic  ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  fpecific 
contagion  producing  a  fcarlet  eruption 
"Without  any  determination  to  the  throat. 

idly^  The  Scarlatine,  which,  from  its 
matter  being  generally  determined  to 
the  throat,  may  be  properly  termed  An- 
ginofa,  has,  in  many  cafes  of  the  fame 
epidemic,  been  without  any  affection  of 
the  throat;  and  therefore  the  contagion 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  efpecially 
determined  to  produce  the  eruption 
only. 

P  4  3#. 
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Zd{)\  Though  in  all  the  epidemics  that 
I  could  allege  to  be  thofe  of  the  fearla- 
tina  anginofa,  there  have  been  forae 
cafes  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  ulcers, 
and  in  other  circnmftances,  exactly  re-* 
fembled  the  cafes  of  the  cynanche  ma-, 
ligna ;  yet  1  have  as  ccnftantly  remarked, 
that  thefe  cafes  have  not  been  above  one 
or  two  in  a  hundred,  while  the  reft  have 
all  of  them  been  with  ulcers  of  a  benign 
kind,  and  with  circumftances  hereafter 
to  be  defcribed,  fomewhat  different  from 
thofe  of  the  cynanche  maligna. 

Afthly,  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have 
two  or  three  times  feen  the  cynanche 
maligna  epidemically  prevailing ;  fo, 
among  the  perfons  affected,  1  have  feen 
inftances  of  cafes  as  mild  as  thofe  of  the 
fcarlatina  anginofa  ufualiy  are  :  but  here 
the  proportion  was  reverfed  ;  and  thefe 
mild  cafes  were  not  one  fifth  of  the  whole, 

while 
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while  the  reft  were  of  the  putrid  and 
malignant  kind. 

La/lly,  It  applies  to  the  fame  purpofe 
to  obferve,  that,  of  the  cynanche  ma- 
ligna, mod  of  the  inftances  terminate 
fatally  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
is  the  event  of  very  few  of  the  cafes  of 
the  fcarlatina  anginofa. 

655.  From  thefe  confiderations,  though 
it  may  appear  that  there  is  fome  affinity 
between  the  cynanche  maligna  and  fcar- 
latina anginofa,  it  will  {till  remain  prob- 
able that  the  two  difeafes  are  fpecifically 
different.  I  have  been  at  fome  pains  to 
eftablifh  this  opinion  :  for,  from  all  my 
experience,  I  find,  that  thofe  two  difeafes 
require  a  different  treatment;  and  I 
therefore  now  proceed  to  mention  more 
particularly  the  circumftances  of  the 
fcarlatina  anginofa. 

6S6.  This 
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65  6.  This  difeafe  Commonly  appears 
about  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
continues  throughout  the  feafon.  It 
comes  on  with  fome  cold  fhivering, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  the  fever  which 
ufually  introduces  the  other  exanthe- 
mata. But  here  there  is  no  cough, 
nor  the  other  catarrhal  fymptoms  which 
attend  the  meafles  ;  nor  is  there  that 
anxiety  and  vomiting  which  common- 
ly introduce  the  -confluent  {mall-pox, 
and  which  more  certainly  r  introduce 
the   Cynanche  Maligna. 

Early  in  the  difeafe,  fome  uneafinefs 
is  felt  in  the  throat  ;  and  frequently 
the  deglutition  is  difficult,  generally 
more  fo  than  in  the  Cynanche  Malig- 
na. Upon  looking  into  the  fauces, 
a  rednefs  and  fwelling  appear  in  co- 
lour and  bulk  approaching  to  the  ftate 
of  thefe   fymptoms   in  the  Cynanche 

Tonfillaris  ; 
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Tenilllaris  ;  but,  in  the  Scarlatina,  there 
is  always  more  or  lefs  of  uoughs,  which 
feldom  appear  in  the  Gynanche  Ton- 
sillaris ;  and  the  Houghs  are  common- 
ly whiter  than  in  tfcofe  in  the  Cynan, 
che  Maligna. 

While  thefe   appearances    are  difco- 
vered   in   the  fauces,   upon   the  third 
or  fourth  day   a  fcarlet  eruption  ap- 
pears on  the  lkin,  in  the  fame  form 
as  defcribed  in  314.     This  eruption 
is    commonly    more    confiderable  and 
univerfal  than  in  the  Cynanche  ;  but 
feldom    produces    a   remission  of 
the  fever.     The  eruption  for  the  rnofl 
part  remains   till  the  third  or  fourth 
day   after    its    firft   appearance  ;  but 
then  goes  off,  ending  in  a  meally  de- 
fquamation.     At   this  time   the  fever 
ufually  fubfides  ;  and  generally,  at  the 
fame  time,  fome  degree  of  fweat  comes 
on. 

The 
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The  floughs  on  the  fauces,  which  ap- 
peared early  in  the  difeafe,  continue  for 
ibme  days  ;  but  then  falling  off,  dif- 
cover  the  fwelling  abated,  and  an  ul- 
cer formed  on  one  or  both  tonfils 
ihowing  a  laudable  pus  ;  and  foon  af- 
ter the  fever  has  fubnded,  thefe  ulcers 
heal  up  entirely.  For  the  moft  part 
this  difeafe  has  much  lefs  of  coryza 
attending  it  than  the  Cynanche  Malig- 
na ;  and,  when  there  is  a  coryza  at- 
tending the  Scarlatina,  the  matter  dis- 
charged is.  lefs  acrid,  and  has  not  the 
fetid  fmell  which  it  has  in  the  other 
difeafe. 

In  the  Scarlatina,  when  the  eruption 
has  entirely  difappeared,  it  frequently 
happens,  that,  in  a  few  days  after,  the 
whole  body  is  affected  with  an  ana- 
farcous  fwelling  ;  which,  however,  in 
a  few  days  more,   gradually  fubfides. 
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We  have  thus  defcribed  the  mofl: 
common  circumftances  of  the  Scarla- 
tina Anginofa ;  and  have  only  to  add, 
that,  during  the  time  of  its  being  epi- 
demic, and  efpecially  upon  its  firft  fet- 
ting  in,  there  are  always  a  few  cafes 
in  which  the  circumftances  of  the  dif- 
eafe  approach  very  nearly  to  thofe  of 
the  Cynanche  Maligna;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  feinftances  that  the  difeafe  is  at- 
tended with  any  danger  *. 

657.  With 


*  Thefe  cafes  In  which  the  difeafe  is  attended  with 
danger,  are,  however,  very  few,  and  are  only  the  effecl: 
of  art.  Teazing  the  patient  by  doing  too  much  -,  tor- 
menting him  with  a  clofe  confinement  to  his  bed,  well 
furnifhed  with  blankets  ;  and  adding  fuel  to  the  flame,  by 
forc.ng  him  to  fwallow  large  quantities  of  cordials  and 
alexipharmacs,  are  the  fure  methods  of  increafing  the  dif- 
eafe :  and  the  patient,  diftrefied  by  the  exceffive  offici- 
oufacfs  of  ha  fage  doctor,  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
arms  of  Death.  a 
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657.  With  refpect:  to  trie  cure  ot  this 
clifeafe,  when  the  fymptoms  of  it  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Cy- 
nanche  Maligna,  it  requires  exactly  the 
fame  treatment  as  directed  in  317. 

658.  When  the  fcarlet  fever  appears, 
without  any  affection  of  the  throat, 
the  treatment  of  it  is  very  fimple; 
and  is  delivered  by  Dr  Sydenham.  An 
antiphlogiftic  regimen  *  is  commonly 
all  that  is  requifite  ;  avoiding,  on  one 
hand,  the  application  of  cold  air ;  and 
on  the  other,  any  increafe  of  external 
heat. 

659.  In 


*  The  antiphlbgiftic  regimen  muft  not  however  be 
carried  too  far,  left  we  induce  a  ft  ate  of  debility  that  mar 
prove  hurtful. 
3 
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659.  In  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  Scar- 
latina Anginofa,  the  fame  treatment  is, 
in  mod  cafes,  fufficient ;  but  as  here  the 
fever  is  commonly  more  considerable, 
2nd  there  is  likewife  an  affection  of 
the  throat,  fome  remedies  may  be  often 
neceffary. 

660.  When  there  is  a  pretty  high  de- 
gree of  fever,,  with  a  full:  pulfe,  and 
a  confiderable  fwelling  of  the  tonfils, 
bleeding  is  very  proper,  efpecially  in 
adults ;  and  it  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tifed  with  advantage  :  but  as,  even  in 
the  Cynanche  Tonlillaris,  much  bleed- 
ing is  feldom  neceffary  (305.)  ;  fo,  in 
the  Scarlatina,  when  the  ftate  of  the 
fever  and  the  appearances  of  the  fau- 
ces render  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
ambiguous,  bleeding  may  be  omitted; 
and,  if  not  altogether  avoided,  it  mould 

at 
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at  leaft  not  be  large,  and  ought  not 
be  repeated* 

66 1.  Vomiting,  and  efpecially  nau- 
feating  dofes  of  emetics  *,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  inflamed  ftate  of  the  fau- 
ces, have  been  found  very  ufeful  in 
this  difeafe.  An  open  belly  is  proper 
in  every  form  of  this  difeafe  ;  and 
-when  the  naufeating  dofes  of  emetics 
operate  a  little  downwards,  they  are 
more  ferviceable. 

662.  In  every  form  of  the  Scarlatina 
Anginofa,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
it,  detergent  gargles  t  Should  be  em- 
ployed, 


*  Thefe  have  been  mentioned  in  former  notes. 

'  I  The  detergent  gargles  were  defcribed  in  the  note  on 
feaion  3 1 7.    Tin&ure  of  rofes  is  generally  ufed,  and  in 
moft  cafes  anfwer  every  intention :  If,  however,  the  ul- 
ceration 
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ployed,  and  more  or  lefs  as  the  quan- 
tity of  floughs  and  the  vifcid  mucus 
in  the  fauces  may  feem  to  require. 

663.  Even  in  the  milder  ftates  of  the 
Scarlatina  Anginofa,  it  has  been  com- 
mon with  practitioners  to  exhibit  the 
Peruvian  bark  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe  ;  but  we  are  allured,  by 
much  experience,  that  in  fuch  cafes  it 
may  be  fafely  omitted,  though  in  ca- 
fes any  ways  ambiguous  it  may  not 
be  prudent  to  neglect  this  remedy. 

664.  The  anafarcous  fwelling,  which 
frequently  follows  the  Scarlatina  An- 
gmofa,   feldom   requires    any   remedy ; 

Vol.  II.  and, 

ccration  13  confiderable,  and  the  floughs  do  not  eafdy  call 
off,  recourfc  rauft  be  had  to  Dr  Fothergill's  gargle,  de- 
ferred in  article  317. 


* 
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and,  at  leaft,  the  purgatives  fo  much 
inculcated,  and  fo  commonly  exhibited^ 
foon  take  off  the  anafcarca. 


CHAP, 


OF  PHYSIC. 
CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE 

PLAGUE. 
sect.  r. 


Of  the  Thenomena  of  the  Tlague. 

665.  rJ^HE  Plague  is  a  difeafc  which 
always  arifes  from  contagion; 
which  affects  many  perfons  about  the  fame 
time  ;  proves  fatal  to  great  numbers  ; 
generally  produces  fever  ;  and,  in  moft 
Q_2  perfons 
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perfons,  is  attended  with  buboes  or  car- 
buncles. 

666.    Thefe    are    the  circumflances 
which,   taken   together,  give   the  cha- 
racter of  the  difeafe  ;   but  it  is  accom- 
panied with  many  fymptoms  almoft  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf,   that,   in  different  per- 
fons,   are   greatly  diversified   in  num- 
ber and  degree,   and  mould   be  parti- 
cularly  ftudied,    I  would  wifh  to  lay 
a    foundation   for   this  ;  but  think  it 
unfit  for  a  perfon  who  has  never  feen 
the    difeafe    to    attempt    its  particu- 
lar hiftory.    For  this,  therefore,  I  muft 
refer  to  the  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  fubjeclt ;  but  allowing  thofe  on- 
ly   to   be  confuted,   who  have  them- 
felves  feen   and   treated  the  difeafe  in 
all  its  different  forms. 

667.  From  the  accounts  of  fuch  au- 
thors, it  appears  to  me,  that  the  cir- 
cumflances 
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cumftances  which  particularly  diftin- 
guifli  this  difeafe,  and  efpecially  the 
more  violent  and  dangerous  ftates  of  it, 
are, 

i/?,  The  great  lofs  of  ftrength  in  the 
animal  functions,  which  often  appears 
early  in  the  difeafe. 

idly,  The  ftupor,  giddinefs,  and  con- 
fequent  ftaggering,  which  refembles 
drunkennefs,  or  the  headach  and  va- 
rious delirium ;  which  are  all  of  them 
fymptoms  denoting  a  great  diforder  in 
the  functions  of  the  brain. 

Zdfy,  The  anxiety,  palpitation,  fynco* 
pe,  and  efpecially  the  weaknefs  and  irre- 
gularity of  the  pulfe,  which  denote 
a  confiderable  difturbance  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart. 

qthly,  The  naufea  and  vomiting,  par- 
ticularly   the  vomiting   of  bile,  which 

.3  •  mows 
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fhows  an  accumulation  of  vitiated  bile 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duels, 
and  from  thence  derived  into  the  in- 
teftines  and  ftomach  ;  all  of  which 
fymptoms  I  fuppofe  to  denote  a  con- 
fiderable  fpafm,  and  lofs  of  tone,  in 
the  extreme  veffels  on  the  furface  of 
the  body. 

Sthfy,  The  buboes  or  carbuncles,  which 
denote  an  acrimony  prevailing  in  the 
fluids.  And, 

Lqftly,  The  petechias,  hemorrhagies, 
and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  which  de- 
note a  putrefcent  tendency  prevailing 
to  a  great  degree  in  the  mafs  of 
blood. 

668.  From  the  confideration  of  all 
thefe  fymptoms,  it  appears,  that  the 
plague  isefpecially  diftinguiflred  by  a 
fpecific  contagion,  often  fuddenly  pro- 
ducing the  moft  confiderable  fymptoms 

of 
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of  debility  in  the  nervous  fyftem  or 
moving  powers,  as  well  as  of  a  gene- 
ral pittrefcency  in  the  fluids  ;  and  it 
is  from  the  consideration  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  as  the  proximate  caufe,  that 
I  think  both  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  plague  muft  be  directed, 

669.  If  this  difeafe  mould  revifit  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  probable8 
that,  at  the  time,  there  will  be  no  phy- 
lician  then  alive,  who,  at  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  the  difeafe,  can  be  guid- 
ed by  his  former  experience,  but  muft 
be  inflrucled  by  his  ftudy  of  the 
writers  on  this  fubject,  and  by  ana- 
logy. It  is,  therefore,  I  hope  allow- 
able for  me,  upon  the  fame  grounds, 
to  offer  here  my  opinion  with  refpect 
to  both  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
this  difeafe. 

Q^4  This 
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This  paragraph  was  written  "before 
I  had  any  notice  of  the  plague  of 
Mofcow  anno  1 77 1  ;  but  I  think  it 
will  (till  apply  to  the  cafe  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  many  other  northern 
ftates. 


SECT* 
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SECT.  IT. 


OF  THE 

PREVENTION 

OF  THE 

PLAGUE. 

670.  WITH  refped  to  the  prevention: 
As  we  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  the 
difeafe  never  arifes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  in  confequence 
of  its  being  imported  from  fome  other 
country ;  fo  the  firft  meafure  neceffary, 

is, 
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is  the  magiftrate's  taking  care  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  :  and  this  may 
generally  be  done  by  a  due  attention 
to  bills  of  health,  and  to  the  proper 
performance  of  quarantains. 

671.  With  refpect  to  the  latter,  we 
are  perfuaded,  that  the  quarantains  of 
perfons  may  fafely  be  much  lefs  than 
forty  days  ;  and,  if  this  were  allowed, 
the  execution  of  the  quarantain  would 
be  more  exact  and  certain,  as  the  temp- 
tation to  break  it  would  be  in  a  great 
meafure  removed. 

672.  With  refpect  to  the  quaran- 
tain of  goods,  it  cannot  be  perfect,  un- 
lefs  the  fufpected  goods  be  unpacked 
and  duly  ventilated,  as  well  as  the 
other  means  employed  for  correcting 
the  infection  they  may  carry  ;  and,  if 
all  this  were  properly  done,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  time  commonly  prefcri- 

bed 
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bed  for  the  quarantain  of  goods-  might 
alfo  be  fhortened. 

673.  A  fecond  meafbre,  in  the  way 
of  prevention,  becomes  requifite,  when 
an  infection  has  reached  and  prevail- 
ed in  any  place,  to  prevent  that  infec- 
tion from  fpreading  into  other  places. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  preventing 
the  inhabitants,  or  the  goods  of  any 
infected  place,  from  going  out  of  it, 
till  they  have  undergone  a  proper  qua- 
rantain. 

674.  The  third  meafure  for  pre- 
vention, to  be  employed  with  great 
care,  is  to  hinder  the  infection  from 
fpreading  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  in  which  it  has  arifen. 
The  meafures  necefTary  for  this,  are 
to  be  directed  by  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  82 ;  and  from  that  doctrine, 
we  infer,  that  all  perfons  who  can  a- 

»  void 
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void  any  near  communication  with  in- 
fected perfons  or  goods,  may  efcape 
the  infection. 

675.  For  avoiding  fuch  communica- 
tion, a  great  deal  may  be  done  by 
the  magiftrate  :  1 .  By  allowing  as  many 
of  the  inhabitants  as  are  free  from 
the  infection,  and  not  necefTary  to  the 
fervice  of  the  place,  to  go  out  of  it. 
2.  By  prohibiting  all  affemblies,  or  un- 
necelTary  intercourfe  of  the  people.  3. 
By  taking  care  that  necefTary  commu- 
nications be  performed  without  con- 
tact. 4.  By  making  fuch  arrangements 
and  provifions,  as  may  render  it  eafy 
for  the  families  remaining,  to  Ihut 
themfelves  up  in  their  own  houfes. 
5.  By  allowing  perfons  to  quit  houfes 
in  which  an  infection  appears,  upon 
condition  that  they  go  into  lazarettoes. 
9.  By  ventilating  and  puryfying,  or 
deftroying,   at  the  public  expence,  all 

2  infected 
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infected  goods.  Laftly,  By  avoiding 
hofpitals,  and  providing  feparate  apart- 
ments for  infected  perfons. 

The  execution  of  thefe  meafures  will 
require  great  authority,  and  much  vi- 
gilance and  attention,  on  the  part  of 
the  magiftrate  ;  but  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the 
fubject  of  the  public  police. 

676.  The  fourth  and  laft  part  of  the 
bufinefs  of  prevention,  refpects  .the  con- 
duct of  perfons  necefTarily  remaining 
in  infecled  places,  efpecially  of  thofe 
obliged  to  have  fome  communication 
with  perfons  infected. 

677.  Of  thofe  obliged  to  remain  in 
infecled  places  but  not  obliged  to  have 
any  near  communication  with  the  lick, 
they  may  be  preferved  from  the  con- 
tagion by  avoiding  all  near  communi- 
cation 
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cation  with  other  perfons,  or  their 
goods  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  fmall 
diftance  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  if, 
at  the  fame  time,  there  be  no  ftream 
of  air  to  carry  the  effluvia  of  perfons, 
or  goods,  to  fome  diftance. 

678.  For  thofe  who  are  neceffarily 
obliged  to  have  a  near  communication 
with  the  fick,  it  is  proper  to  let  them 
know,  that  fome  of  the  mod  power- 
ful contagions  do  not  operate,  but  when 
the  bodies  of  men  expofed  to  the  con- 
tagion are  in  certain  circumftances  which 
render  them  more  liable  to  be  affec- 
ted by  it,  or  when  certain  caufes 
concur  to  excite  the  power  of  it  ;  and 
therefore,  by  avoiding  thefe  circumftan- 
ces and  caufes,  they  may  often  efcape 
infection. 

679.  The  bodies  of  men  are  efpeci- 
ally  liable  to  be  affected  by  contagions, 

1  when 
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when  they  are  any  ways  coniiderably 
weakened  by  want  of  food,  and  even 
by  a  fcanty  diet,  or  one  of  little  nourifli- 
ment  ;  by  intemperance  in  drinking, 
which,  when  the  ftupor  of  intoxi- 
cation is  over,  leaves  the  body  in 
a  weakened  ftate ;  by  excefs  in  venery ; 
by  great  fatigue ;  or  by  any  conndera- 
ble  evacuation. 

680.  The  caufes  which,  concurring 
with  contagion,  render  it  more  cer- 
tainly active,  are  cold,  fear,  and  full 
living. 

The  feveral  means,  therefore,  of  a° 
voiding  or  guarding  againft  the  action 
of  cold  (94.  to  96.)  are  to  be  careful- 
ly (ludied. 

681.  Againft  fear  the  mind  is  to  be 
fortified  as  well  as  poflible,  by  infpi- 
ring    a  favourable  idea   of  the  power 

of 
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of  prefcrvative  means  ;  by  deflroying; 
the  opinion  of  the  incurable  nature 
of  the  difcafe  ;  by  occupying  mens 
minds  with  bufinefs  or  labour  ;  and 
by  avoiding  all  objects  of  fear,  as  fu- 
nerals, palling  bells,  and  any  notice 
of  the  death  of  particular  friends. 

682.  A  full  diet  of  animal  food  in- 
creafes  the  irritability  of  the  body, 
and  favours  the  operation  of  contagi- 
on j  and  indigeftion,  whether  from  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  food,,  has  the 
fame  effect. 

683.  Befides  giving  attention  to  ob- 
viate the  feveral  circumftances  (61c, 
679  to  682,)  which  favour  the  ope- 
ration of  contagion,  it  is  probable 
that  fome  means  may  be  employed 
for  ftrengthening  the  bodies  of  men, 
and  thereby  ennabling  them  to  refift 
contagion* 

For 
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For  this  purpofe,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  moderate  ufe  of  wine,  or  of 
fpirituous  liquor,  may  have  a  good 
effect. 

It  is  probable  alfq,  that  exercife, 
when  it  can  be  employed,  if  fo  mo- 
derate as  to  be  neither  heating  nor  fa- 
tiguing to  the  body,  may  be  employ- 
ed with  advantage. 

Perfons  who  have  tried  cold  bath- 
ing, and  commonly  feel  invigorating 
effects  from  it,  if  they  are  any  ways 
fecure  againft  having  already  received 
infection,  may  poflibly  be  enabled 
to  refift  it  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath. 

It  is  probable,  that  fome  medicines 
alfo  may  be  ufeful  in  enabling  men 
to  refift  infection  :  but  amongft  thefe 
I  can  hardly  admit  the  numerous  alexi- 
ph  armies  formerly  propofed  ;  or,  at 
Vol.  JIt  R  leaft, 
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lead,  very  few  of  tliem,  and  thofe  on- 
ly of  tonic  power.  Amongft  thefe 
lad  we  reckon  the  Peruvian  bark;  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  moft  effectual.  If 
any  thing  is  to  be  expected  from  an- 
tifeptics,  I  think  camphire,  whether 
internally  or  externally  employed,  is 
one  of  the  moft  promifmg. 

Every  perfon  is  to  be  indulged  in  the 
ufe  of .  any  means  of  prefervation  of 
which  he  has  conceived  a  good  opini- 
on, whether  it  be  a  charm  or  a  me- 
dicine, if  the  latter  be  not  directly 
hurtful. 

Whether  ifTues  be  ufeful  in  prefcr- 
ving  from,  or  in  moderating  the  ef- 
fects of,  contagion,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine from  the  obfervations  I  have 
yet  read. 

684.   As  neither   the  atmofphere  m 
general,   nor   any  considerable  portion 
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of  it,  is  tainted  or  impregnated  with 
the  matter  of  contagions  ;  fo  the  light- 
ing of  fires  over  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
fected city,  or  other  general  fumiga- 
tions in  the  open  air,  are  of  no  ufe 
for  preventing  the  difeafe,  and  mav 
perhaps  be  hurtful. 

685.  It  would  probably  contribute 
much  to  check  -the  progrefs  of  infec- 
tion, if  the  poor  were  injoined  to  make 
a  frequent  change  of  clothing,  and 
were  fuitably  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe  j  and  if  they  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  induced  to  make  a  frequent  ven* 
tilation  of  their  houfes  and  furni- 
ture. 
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SECT.  IIL 


OF  THE 

CURE 


OF  THE 


BLAGUE 

686.  IN  the  cure  of  the  plague,  the 
indications  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  fe- 
ver in  general,  (526.)  ;  but  here  they 
are  not  all  equally  neceflary  and  im- 
portant. 


687.  The 
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'687.  The  meafures  for  moderating  the 
violence  of  reaction,  which  operate  by 
diminiihing  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  (528:)  have  feldom  any- 
place here,  excepting  fo  far  as  the  an- 
tiphlogiftic  regimen  is  generally  proper. 
Some  phyncians,  indeed,  have  .recom- 
mended bleeding  ;  and  there  may  oc- 
cur cafes  in  which  bleeding  may^  be 
ufeful;  but,,  for  the  moft  part,  it  is 
tmneceffary,  and  in  many  cafes  it  might 
be  very  hurtful; 

Purging  has  alio  been  recommended  5 
and,  in  fome  degree,  it  may  be  ufeful 
in  drawing  off  the  bile,  or  other  pu- 
trefceiit  matters  frequently  prefent  in 
the  interlines  ;  but  a  large  evacuation 
this  way  may  certainly  be  hurtful. 

688.  The  moderating  the  violence  of 
reaction,  fo  far  as  it  can  be  done  by 

R  3  taking 
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taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme" 
reffels  (ifi,)  is  a  meafure  of  the  ut- 
moft  neceffit'y  in  the  cure  of  the  plague 
and  the  whole  of  the  whole  means 
(152  to  200)  •  fuited  to  this  indication 
arc  extremely  proper.- 

689.  The  giving  an  emetic  at  the 
veiy  fir  ft:  approach  of  the  difeafe,  would 
probably  be  of  great  fervice ;  and  it  is 
likely*  that  at  fbme  other  periods  of 
the  difeafe  emetics  might  be  ufeful, 
both  by  evacuating  bile  abundant  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  by  taking 
off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels. 

'690.  From  fome  principles  with  re- 
fpecT  to  fever  in  general,  and  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  plague  -  in  particular,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  after  the  exhibition 
of  the  nrft  vomit,  the  body  mould  be 
dilpofed  to  fweat ;  which  ought-  to  be 
raifed  to  a  moderate  degree  only,  but 
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continued  for  at  lead  twenty-four 
hours,  or  longer  if  the  patient  bear 
it  eafily. 

691.  This  fweating  mould  be  excit- 
ed and  conducted  agreeably  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  168.  It  is  to  be 
promoted  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  dilu- 
ents, rendered  more  grateful  by  vege- 
table acids,  or  more  powerful  by  be- 
ing impregnated  with  fome  portion  of 
neutral  falts; 

692.  To  fupport  the  patient  under 
the  continuance  of  .the  fweat,  a  little 
weak  broth,  acidulated  with  juice  of 
lemons,  may  be  given  frequently;  and 
fometimes  a  little  wine,  if  the  heat  of 
the  body  be  not  confiderable. 

693.  Iffudorific  medicines  are  judged 
to   be  necelfary,   opiates   are  the  mod 

R  4  efFec- 
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effectual  and  fafe :  but  they  mould  not 
be  combined  with  aromatics  ;  and  pro- 
bably may  be  more  effectual,  if  joined 
with  a  portion  of  emetics,  and  of  neu- 
tral falts. 

694.  If  notwithstanding  the  ufe  of  eme- 
tics and  fudorific.s,  the  difeafe  fhould 
Hill  continue,  the  cure  muft  depend 
upon  the  employment  of  means  for  ob- 
viating debility  and  putrefcency  ;  and, 
for  this  purpofe,  the  various  remedies 
propofed  above  (from  201  to  227)  may 
all  be  adminiftered,  but  efpecially  the 
tonics;  and  of  thefe  the  chief  are  cold 
drink  and  the  Peruvian  bark. 

695.  In  the  cure  of  the  plague,  fome 
attention  is  due  to  the  management  of 
buboes   and  carbuncles  :  but  we  do 

not 
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not  touch  this,  as  it  belongs  to  the 
province  of  furgery  f. 

CHAP. 


*  The  reader  might  poflibly  expect  a  detail  of  the 
medicines  ufed  in  the  plague,  with  their  dofes,  and  the 
manner  of  adminiftering  them ;  but  I  thought  it  better 
to  refer  to  the  authors  who  have  either  feen  the  difeafe, 
or  who  have  exprefly  written  on  it. 

On  confulting  different  authors,  it  appears,  that  eve* 
ry  particular  epidemic  requires  a  different  treatment,  in 
fome  part  of  the  cure  at  leaft.  Should  any  young  prac- 
titioner bg  unfortunate  enough  to  have  occafion  to  exer- 
cife  his  art  in  the  cure  of  the  plague,  he  muft  chiefly 
be  directed  by  the  genera]  indications  of  the  cure  of  fe- 
vers. 
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696.  TN  274,  I  mentioned  the  diftinc- 
tion  which  I  propofed  to  make 
between  the  difeafes  to  be  named  the 
Erythema  and  the  Eryfipelas ;  and  from 
thence  it  will  appear,  that  Eryfipelas,  as 

an 
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an  Erythema  following  fever,  may  have 
its  place  here. 

697.  I  fuppofe  the  eryfipelas  to  de- 
pend on  a  matter  generated  within, 
the  body,  and  which  analogous  to  the 
other  cafes  of  exanthemata,  is,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fever,  thrown  out  upon 
the  fiifraCe  of  the  body.  I  own  it  may 
be  difficult  to  apply  this  to  every  par- 
ticular cafe  of  eryfipelas  :  but  I  take 
the  cafe  in  which  ic  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  apply,  that  of  the  eryfipelas  of 
the  face  ;  which  I  lhall  therefore  confider 
here. 

698.  The  Eryfipelas  of  the  face  comes 
on  with  a  cold  fhivering,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  pyrexia.  The  hot  ftage 
of  this  is  frequently  attended  with  a 
confufion  of  head,  and  fome  degree 
of  delirium  ;   and  almoft  always  with 

•drowfinefs,  or  perhaps  coma.    The  pulfe 

is 
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is  always  frequent,  and  commonly  full 
and  hard. 

699.  WHen    thefe    fymptoms  have 
continued  for  one,  two,  or  at  mod  three 
days,  there  appears,   on  fome  part  of 
the  face,  a  rednefs,   fuch   as  that  de- 
fcribed  in  275,    as  the  appearance  of 
Erythema.      This  rednefs,   at  nrft,  is 
of  no  great  extent  ;  but  gradually  fpreads 
from  the  part  it  nrfl:   occupied  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  face,   commonly  till 
it  fpreads  over  the  hairy  fcalp,  or  de- 
fcends  on  fome  part  of  the  neck.  As 
the  rednefs  fpreads,  it  commonly  dif- 
appears,   or   at  leaft  decreafes,  in  the 
parts  it  had  before  occupied.     All  the 
parts  upon  which  the  rednefs  appears 
are  at  the  fame  time,  affe&ed  with  fome 
fwelling,  which  continues  for  fome  time 
after    the   rednefs   has   abated.  The 
whole:  face  becomes   confiderably  tur- 
gid; 
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gid  ;  and  the  eye-lids  are  often  fo  much 
fwelled  as  entirely  to  fhut  up  the  eyes. 

700.  When  the  rednefs  and  fwelling 
have  proceeded  for  fome  time,  there 
commonly  arife,  fooner  or  later,  blifters 
of  a  larger  or  fmaller  fize,  on  feveral 
parts  of  the  face.  Thefe  contain  a  thin 
yellowiih  or  almofl  colourlefs  liquor, 
which  fooner  or  later  runs  out.  The 
furface  of  the  fldn,  in  the  bliftered  pla- 
ces, fometimes  becomes  livid  and  black- 
ifli;  but  this  livor  feldom  goes  deeper 
than  the  furface,  or  difcovers  any  de- 
gree of  gangrene  affecting  the  fkin.  On 
the  parts  of  the  furface  not  affeded  with 
blifters,  the  cuticle  fuffers,  towards  the 
end  of  the  difeafe,  a  considerable  des- 
quamation. 

Sometimes  the  tumour  of  the  eye-lids 
ends  in  a  fuppuration. 


701.  The 
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701.  The  inflammation  coming  upon 
the  face  does  not  produce  any  remiflion 
of  the  fever  which  had  before  prevail- 
ed; and  fometimes  the  fever  increafes 
with  the  increafmg  and  fpreading  in- 
flammation. 

702.  The  inflammation  ufually  con- 
tinues for  eight  or  ten  days;  and,  for 
the  fame  time,  the  fever  and  fymptom* 
attending  it  alfo  continue. 

703.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  infkmma- 
tion,  the  delirium  and  coma  attending  it 
fometimesgo  on  increafmg,  and  the  patient 
dies  apopleaic  on  the  feventh,  ninth,  or  ele. 
venth  day  of  the  difeafe.  In  fuch  cafes 
it  has  been  commonly  luppofed  that; 
the  difeafe  is  tranflated  from  the  exter- 
nal to  the  internal  parts.  But  I  have 
not  feen  any  inftance  in  which  it  did 
not  appear  to  me,  that  the  affeaion  of 
the  brain  was  merely  a  communication 

01 
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of  the  external  affedtion,  as  this  continu- 
ed increafing  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
internal. 


704.  When  the  fatal  event  does  not 
take  place,  the  inflammation,  after  hav- 
ing affedled  a  part,  commonly  the  whole 
of  the  face,  and  perhaps  the  other  -  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  head,  ceafes.  With 
the  inflammation,  the  fever  alfo  ceafes  - 
and,  without  any  evident  crifis,  the  pa- 
tient returns  to  his  ordinary  ftate  of 
health. 

725.  This  difeafe  is  not  commonly 
contagious;  but  as  it  may  arife  from  an 
?>cnd  matter  externally  applied,  fo  it  is 
pomble  that  the  difeafe  may  fometimes 
be  communicated  from  one  perfon  to  a- 
nother. 


Perfons  who  have  once  laboured  un- 
der this  difeafe  are  liable  to  returns  of 
lit. 


06.  The 
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yo6o  The  event  of  this  difeafe  may  he 
forefeen  from  the  ftate  of  the  fymptoms 
which  denote  more  or  lefs  affecYion  of 
the  brain.  If  neither  delirium  nor  coma 
come  on,  the  difeafe  is  feldom  attended 
with  any  danger;  but  when  thefe  fymp- 
toms  appear  early  in  the  difeafe,  and  arc 
in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  utmoft  dan- 
ger is  to  be  apprehended. 

707.  As  this  difeafe  often  arifes  in  the 
part,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  coming 
on  of  the  pyrexia;  as  I  have  known  it, 
with  all  its  fymptoms,  arife  from  an  a- 
crimony  applied  to  the  part;  as  it  is 
commonly  attended  with  a  full,  and  fre- 
quently a  hard  pulfe;  as  the  blood  drawn 
in  this  difeafe  mows  the  fame  cruft  upon 
its  furface,  that  appears  in  the  phleg- 
mafias;  and,  laftly,  as  the  fwelling  of  the 
eye-lids,  in  this  difeafe,  frequently  ends 
in  a  fuppuration;  fo,  from  thefe  confi- 
derations,  it  feems  doubtful  if  this  difeafc 

be 
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fog  properly,  in  Nofology,  feparated  from 
the  Phlegmaiise.  At  any  rate,  I  take  the 
difeafe  I  have  defcribed  to  be  what  phy- 
ficians  have  named  the  Eryfipelas  Phleg- 
monodes,  and  that  it  partakes  a  great 
deal  of  the  nature  of  the  Phlegmafise. 

708.  Upon  this  concliifion,  the  Eryfi- 
peias  of  the  face  is  to  be  cured  very  much 

■  in  the  fame  manner  as  phlegmonic  in- 
flammations, by  blood-letting,  cooling 
purgatives,  and  by  employing  every  part 
of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen;*  and  our 
experience  has  confirmed  the  fitnefs  of 
this  method  of  cum 

709.  The  evacuations  of  blood  letting 
and  purging,  are  to  be  employed  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  urgency  of  fymp- 
toms,  particularly  thofe  of  the  pyrexia* 

Vol.  II.  S  and 


*  The  antiphlogiRic  regimen,  Sic.  have  been  defcribed 
.in  former  notes.    See  art.  1 29,  et feq. 
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and  of  thofe  which  mark  an  affection 
of  the  brain.  As  the  pyrexia  continues, 
and  often  increafes  with  the  inflammation 
of  the  face;  fo  the  evacuations  mention- 
ed may  be  employed  at  any  time  in  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

7 to.  In  this,  as  in  other  difeafe s  of 
the  head,  it  is  proper  to  put  the  patient, 
as  often  as  he  can  eauly  bear  it,  int# 
fomewhat  of  an  erect;  pofture. 

7  i  i.  As  in  this  difeafe  there  is  al- 
ways an  external  affection,  and  as  in 
many  inftances  there  is  no  other;  fo 
various  external  applications  to  the 
part  affected  have  been  propofed;  but 
almoft  all  of  them  are  of  doubtful  ef- 
fect. The  narcotic*  refrigerant,  and  a- 

ftringent 


*  The  leaves  of  folanum,  of  hemlock,  of  henbane,  and 
ether  fimUar  plants  applied  as  fomentations, 
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tringent*  applications,  are  fufpecled  of 
difpofing  to  gangrene ;  fpirituous  f  appli- 
cations  feem  to  increafe  the  inflamma' 
uon,  and  all  oily  or  watery  J  applica- 
tions feem  to  occafion  its  fpreading.  The 
application  that  feems  molt  fafe,  and 
which  is  now  mod  commonly  employed, 
is  that  of  a  dry  mealy  powder  frequent- 
ly fprinkled  upon  the  inflamed  parts  §. 

S  2  An 


*  Solutions  of  Saccharum  Saturni,  or  Vitriolura  album£ 
applied  cold. 

f  Efpecially  if  they  are  fuch  as  are  compounded  with 
aromatics  or  volatile  falts,  as  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine, 
Hungary  water,  volatile  liniment,  &c. 

i  The  reafon  is  evident  becaufe  they  confine  the  acri- 
nious  liquor  difcharged  from  the  part  affected. 

§  Wheat-flour  is  apt  to  run  into  hard  lumps  by  the  thin 
•    imonious  liquor  which  always  exhales  from  parts  affec- 
ted 


■ 
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712.  An  Eryfipelas  Phlcgmonodcs  fre- 
quently appears  on  other  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, befide  the  face;  and  fiich  other  ery- 
sipelatous inflammations  frequently  end 
in  fuppuration.    Thefe  cafes  are  feldom 
dangerous.      At   coming  on,  they  are 
ibmetimes  attended  with  drowfinefs,  and 
even  with  fome  delirium ;  but  this  rare- 
ly happens;  and  thefe  fymptoms  do  not 
continue  after  the  inflammation  is  form- 
ed.    I  have  never  feen  an  inftance  of 
the  tranflation  of  this  inflammation  from 

the 


ted  with  eryfipelas.  Oatmeal  not  being  fo  liable  to  this 
inconvenience  is  therefore  preferable:  it  ought  to  be 
wiped  off,  and  a  frelh  quantity  applied  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

Many  practitioners  recommend  the  application  of 
cabbage  leaves  to  erysipelatous  fuellings,  and  their  effica- 
cy has  been  frequently  approved.  They  ought  to  be  re- 
moved as  foon  as  they  grow  warm  or  uneai'y,  and  freth 
cold  ones  applied. 
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the  limbs  to  an  internal  part;  and 
though  thefe  inflammations  of  the  limbs 
be  attended  with  pyrexia,  they  feldom 
require  the  fame  evacuations  as  the  ery- 
flpelas  of  the  face.  At  firft  they  are  to 
be  treated  by  dry  mealy  applications 
only;  and  all  humid  applications,  as  fo- 
mentations, or  poultices,  are  not  to  be 
applied,  till,  by  the  continuance  of  the  dif. 
eafe,  by  the  increafe  of  fwelling,  or  by 
a  throbbing  felt  in  the  part,  it  appears 
that  the  difeafe  is  proceeding  to  fuppu- 
ration. 

713.  We  have  hitherto  confidered  ery- 
hpelas  as  in  a  great  meafure  of  a  phleg- 
monic  nature;  and,  agreeably  to  that  o- 
pinion,  we  have  propofed  our  method 
of  cure.  But  it  is  probable,  that  an  ery- 
iipelas  is  fometimes  attended  with,  or  is 
a  fymptom  of,  a  putrid  fever;  and,  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  evacuations  propofed  a- 

S  3  bcve} 
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bove,  may  be  improper,  and  the  life 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  neceffary; 
but  I  cannot  be  explicit  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  as  fuch  putrid  cafes  have  not  come 
under  my  obfervation. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  VII, 

OF  THE 

MILIARY  FEVER. 


714.  '""pHIS  difeafe  is  faid  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
that  it  appeared  for  the  flrft  time,  in 
Saxony,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century*.    It  is  faid  to  have  fpread  from 

S  4  thence 

*  Hoffman,  Welfch,  and  feveral  other  writers, 
fix  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difeafe  at  Leipfic  in 
the  years  1651  and  1652.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
falfe ;  for  defcriptions  of  miliary  eruptions  are  to  be  found 
In  the  writings  of  the  antients,  and  among  the  moderns 

we 
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thence  into  all  the  other  parts  of  Europe*; 
and,  (ince  the  period  mentioned,  to  have 
appeared  in  many  countries  in  which 
jt  had  never  appeared  before. 

715.  The 


we  find  Riverius  defer ibing  it  in  France, jutt  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  comet  of  the  year  i6t8j-to  which  pheno- 
menon that  author  afcribes  the  fatal  epidemic,  as  well  as 
the  bloody  wars  that  were  at  that  time  making  horrid  de. 
Variations  in  Europe. 

*  We  meet  with  feveral  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
the  miliary  eruption  in  different  parts  of  Europe  foon  af- 
ter the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  not  only  by  medical 
writers,  but  by  general  hiftorians ;  among  the  latter  of 
whom  we  may  mention  Robert  Sibbald,  who  takes  notice 
of  it  in  his  Scotia  Ulujlrata^  publilhed  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
year-  1684.  (Sibbald,  however,  was  a  phyfician.)  To 
enumerate  the  medical  writers  who  have  defcribed  the 
difeafe  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  would  take  more 
room  than  the  fhort  compafs  of  thefe  notes  admits,  the 
chief  of  them  are  Welfch,  Hoffman,  Langius,  Reyger, 
Bonetusj  Grinwald,  Sydenham,  Ramazini,  Fuchfiu^ 
&c.  &c. 

The  authors  above  mentioned,  and  feveral  others  about 
the  end  of  the  bll  and  beginning  of  this  century,  enter- 
tained 
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ji 5.  From  the  time  of  its  having  been 
firit  particularly  obferved,  it  has  been  de- 
scribed and  treated  of  by  many  different 
writers;  and  by  all  of  them,  till  very 
lately,  has  been  confidered  as  a  peculiar; 
idiopathic  difeafe. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  conftantly  at- 
tended with  peculiar  fymptoms.  It  comes  on 
with  a  cold  ftage,  which  is  often  consider- 
able. The  hot  ftage,  which  fucceeds,  is 
attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent 
fighing.    The  heat  of  the  body  becomes 

great, 


rained  various  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  mi- 
liary eruption,  fome  of  them  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  critical 
termination  of  a  peculiar  fever,  and  others  on  the  contra- 
ry nrenuoufly  infixing  that  it  was  only  accidental  or 
l;.  r-Komatic,  and  never  critical  or  falutary.  The  con- 
troverfy,  which  was  carried  on  with  fome  warmth,  is  now 
terminated,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows;  but  the  inqui- 
fit.ve  young  phylician  will  find  both  entertainment  and 
mOru  aion  it)  perufing  it.  A  very  good  abltracl  of  it  oc- 
curs in  Pe  Caen's  treatifeon  the  divilion  of  Fevers. 
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great,  and  foon  produces  profufe  fweat* 
ing;  preceded,  however,  by  a  fenfe  of 
pricking,  as  of  pin-points,  in  the  fkin; 
and  the  fweat  is  of  a  peculiarly  rank  and 
difagreeable  odour.  The  eruption  appears 
fooner  or  later  in  different  perfons,  but 
at  no  determined  period  of  the  difeafe. 
It  feldom  or  never  appears  on  the  face ; 
but  difcovers  itfelf  firft  upon  the  neck  and 
breaft,  and  from  thence  often  fpreads  over 
the  whole  body. 

716.  The  eruption  named  Miliary  is 
faid  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  named 
the  Red,  the  other  the  White  Miliary. 
The  former,  which  in  Englifh  is  ftricTly 
named  a  Ram,  is  commonly  allowed 
to  be  a  fymptomatic  afFedion ;  and  as 
the  latter  is  the  only  one  that  has  any 
pretentions  to  be  confidered  as  an  idiopa- 
thic difeafe,  it  is  this  alone  that  1  mall 
more  particularly  defcribe  and  treat  of 
in  the  prefent  chapter. 

717 
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717.  What  then  is  called  the  White 
Miliary  eruption,  appears  at  flrfl  like  the 
red,  in  very  fmall  red  pimples,  for  the 
mod  part  diftincl:,  but  fometimes  clutter- 
ed together.   Their  flight  prominence  is 
diftinguifhed  better  by  the  finger  than  by 
the  eye.    Soon  after  the  appearance  of 
this  eruption,  and  at  lean:  on  the  fecond 
day,  a  fmall   veficle  appears  upon  the' 
top  of  each  pimple.  At  firft  the  veficle  is 
whey-coloured ;  but  foon  becomes  white, 
and  ftands  out  like  a  little  globule  011 
the  top  of  the  pimple.   In  two  or  three 
days,  thefe  globules  break,  or  are  rub- 
bed off;    and  are  fucceeded    by  fmall 
crufts,  which  foon  after  fall  off  in  fmall'. 
fcales.    While  one  fet  of  pimples  takes 
this  courfe,  another  fet  fucceeds  ;  fo  that 
the  difeafe  often  continues  upon  the  Ikin 
for   many   days    together.  Sometimes 
when  one  crop  of  this  eruption  has  dif- 
appeared,   another,  after  fomc  interval, 

is 
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is  produced.  And  it  Has  been  further 
obferved,  that  in  fome  perfons  there  is 
fuch  a  tendency  to  this  difeafe,  that  they 
have  been  affected  with  it  feveral  times 
in  the  courfe  of  their  lives. 

718.  This  difeafe  is  faid  to  affect  both, 
fexes,  and  perfons  of  all  ages  and  con- 
Ititutions;  but  it  has  been  obferved,  at 
all  times,  to  affed  efpecially,  and  moft 
frequently,  lying-in  women. 

719.  This  difeafe  is  often  accompanied 
with  violent  fymptoms  and  has  frequ- 
ently proved  fatal.  The  fymptoms,  at- 
tending it  are,  however,  very  various. 
They  are,  in  one  or  other  inftance,  all 
the  feveral  fymptoms  attending  febrile 
difeafes;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any 
fymptom  or  concourfe  of  fymptoms  are 
fteadily  the  fame  in  different  perfons,  fo 
as  furnifh  any  fpecific  charader  to  the 
difeafe.   When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the 

-  moft 
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moll  common  fymptoms  are  phrenitic, 
comatofe,  and  convulfive  affections,  which 
are  alfo  fymptoms  of  all  fevers  treated 
by  a  warm  regimen. 

720.  While  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of 
fymptoms  appearing  in  this  difeafe,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  parti- 
cular method  of  cure  can  be  propofed : 
and  accordingly  we  find3  in  different 
writers,  different  methods  and  remedies 
prefcribed ;  frequent  difputes  about  the 
moft  properj  and  thofe  received  and 
pra&ifed  by  fome,  oppofed  and  rejected 
by  others. 

721.  I  have  thus  given  an  account  of 
what  I  have  found  delivered  by  authors 
who  have  confidered  the  white  miliary 
fever  as  an  idiopathic  difeafe :  but,  now, 
after  having  often  obferved  the  difeafe, 
I  muft  fay  that  I  doubt  much  if  it  ever 
be  fuch  an  idiopathic  as  has  been  fup* 

pofed 
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p'ofed,  arid  I  fufpect  that  there  is  much' 
fallacy  in  what  has  been  written  on  the 
fubject. 

722.  It  feems  to  me  very  improbable, 
that  this  mould  h  ave  been  really  a  new 
difeafe  when  it  was  firft  confidered  as 
fuch.  There  appear  to  me  very  clear 
traces  of  it  in  authors  who  wrote  '  long 
before  that  period ;  and,  though  there 
were  not,  we  know  that  the  defcriptions 
of  the  antients  were  inaccurate  and  im- 
perfect, particularly  with  refpect  to  cuta- 
neous affections  ;  whilft  we  know  alfo  very 
well,  that  thofe  affections  which  ufually 
appeared  as  fymptomatic  only,  were' 
commonly  neglected,  or  confounded  to- 
gether under  a  general  appellation. 

723.  The  antecedent  fymptoms  of  anxi- 
ety, fighing,  and  pricking  of  the  fkin, 
which  have  been  fpoken  of  as  pecu- 
liar to  this  difeafe,  are,  however,  common 

to 
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to  many  others  ;  and,  perhaps  to  all  thofe 
in  which  fweatings  are  forced  out  by 
a  warm  regimen. 

Of  the  fymptoms  faid  to  be  concomi-* 
tant  of  this  eruption,  there  are  none 
which  can  be  faid  to  be  conftant  and 
peculiar  but  that  of  fweating.  This,  in- 
deed, always  precedes  and  accompanies 
the  eruption ;  and,  while  the  miliary 
eruption  attends  many  different  difeafes, 
it  never,  however,  appears  in  any  of 
thefe,  but  after  fweating;  and,  in 
perfons  labouring  under  thefe  difea- 
fes, it  does  not  appear,  if  fweating  be 
avoided.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
the  eruption  is  the  effect  of  fweating ; 
and  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a  matter, 
not  before  prevailing  in  the  mafs  of 
blood,  but  generated,  under  particular 
circumftances,  in  the  fkin  itfelf.  That 
it  depends  upon  particular  circumftan- 
ces of  the  fkin,  appears   further  from 

hence 
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hence,  that  the  eruption  feldom  or  never 
appears  upon  the  face,  although  it  affects 
the  whole  of  the  body  befides  ;  that  it 
comes  upon  thofe  places  efpecially  which 
are  more  clofely  covered ;  and  that  it 
can  be  brought  out  upon  particular 
parts  by  external  applications. 

724.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
eruptive  difeafe  differs  from  the  other  ex- 
anthemata in  many  circumftances  ;  in  its 
not  being  contagious,  and  therefore 
never  epidemic;  that  the  eruption  ap- 
pears at  no  determined  period  of  the 
difeafe;  that  the  eruption  has  no  deter- 
mined duration  ;  that  fucceffive  eruptions 
frequently  appear  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  fever;  and  that  fuch  eruptions 
frequently  recur  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  pcrfon  s  life. 

All  thefe  circumftances  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable,  that,  in  the  miliary 
fever,  the  morbific  matter  is  not  a  fub- 

fifting 
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filling  contagion  communicated  to  the 
blood,  and  thence,  in  confequence  of  fe- 
ver and  aflimilation,  thrown  out  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body;  but  a  matter 
occafionally  produced  in  the  Ikin  itfelf, 
by  fweating. 

725.  This  conclufion  is  further  ren- 
dered probable  from  hence,  that,  while 
the   miliary   eruption  has   no  peculiar 
fymptoms,  or  concourfe   of  fymptoms, 
belonging  to  it;  yet,  upon  occafion,  it 
accompanies  almoft  all  febrile  difeafes, 
whether  inflammatory  or  putrid,  if  thefe 
happen  to  be  attended  with  fweating; 
and  from  thence  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  the  miliary  eruption  is  a  fympto- 
matic  afFedion  only,   produced  in  the 
manner  we  have  faid. 

726.  But,  as  this  fymptomatic  affec- 
tion does  not  always  accompany  every 
inftance  of  fweating,  it  may  be  proper 
to  inquire,  what  are  the  circumftances 
Vol,  If.        1  T  wuich 
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which  efpecially  determine  this  eruption 
to  appear  ?  To  this,  however,  I  can  give 
no  full  and  proper   anfwer.     I  cannot 
fay  that  there  is  any  one  circumftance 
which  in  all  cafes  gives  occafion  to  the 
eruption;  nor  can  I  fay  what  different 
caufes  may,  in  different  cafes,  give  oc- 
cafion to  it.     There  is  only  one  obfer- 
vation  I  can  offer  to  the  purpofe  of  this 
inquiry ;  and  it  is,  that,  of  the  perfons 
fweating  under  febrile  difeafes,  thofe  are 
efpecially  liable  to  the  miliary  eruption, 
who  have  been  previoufly  weakened  by 
large  evacuations,  particularly  of  blood. 
This  will  explain  why  it  happens  to  ly- 
ing-in women  more  frequently  than  to 
any  other  perfons ;  and  to  confirm  this 
explanation,  I  have  remarked,  that  the 
eruption  happened  to  women  not  in 
childbed,  but  who  had  been  much  fub- 
jeded  to  a  frequent  and  copious  men- 
ftruation,  and  to    an  almoft  conftanr 
fluor  albus.  I  have  alfo  had  occafion  to 

obferve 
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obferve  it  happen  to  men  in  fevers,  af- 
ter wounds  from  which  they  had  fuf- 
fered  a  great  lofs  of  blood. 

Further,  that  this  eruption  is  produ- 
ced by  a  certain  ftate  of  debility,  will 
appear  probable,  from  its  often  occur-* 
ring    in  fevers    of  the   putrid  kind, 
which  are  always  attended  with  great 
debility.    It  is  true,  that  it  alfo  fome- 
times     attends    inflammatory  difeafes, 
when  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the 
fame  manner;  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  to  attend  efpecially  thofe  inflam- 
matory difeafes  in  which  the  fweats  have 
been  long  protracted  or  frequently  re- 
peated, and  which   have   thereby  pro- 
duced a  debility,  and  perhaps  a  debili- 
tating putrid  diathefis. 

727.  It  appears  fo  clearly  to  me  that 
this  eruption  is  always  a  fymptomatic  * 
I  T2  and 

*As  this  difeafe  is  always  fymptomatic  and  never 
idiopathic,  the  method  of  curing  mud  necelTarily  vary  in 

different 
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and  factious  affection,  that  I  am  perfuaded. 
it  may  be  in  mo  ft  cafes  prevented  merely  by 
avoiding  fweats.  Spontaneous  fweatings, 
in  the  beginning  of  difeafes,  are  very  rare- 
ly critical;  all  fweatings,  not  evidently 
critical,  mould  be  prevented;  and  the 
promoting  them,  by  increafing  external 
heat,  is  commonly  very  pernicious.  Even 
critical  fweats  mould  hardly  be  encou- 
raged by   fuch  means.     If,  therefore, 

fpon- 


different  cafes ;  the  chief  attention  of  the  phyfician  mud 
therefore  be  turned  to  the  primary  difeafe,  and  to  the 
means  of  preventing  this  fymptom  from  appearing  in 
thofe  difeafes  which  it  accompanies. 

The  author  judicioufiy  begins  his  method  of  cure  by 
giving  directions  for  preventing  the  eruption,  which  he 
properly  fuppofes  to  be  entirely  factitious,  and  to  depend 
on  the  application  of  too  much  heat.  With  a  proper 
attention  to  the  diredions  given  in  the  text,  we  may  in 
jreneral  prevent  the  eruption.  If,  however,  the  eruption 
is  prefent  before  the  phyfician  is  called,  thoie  remedies 
muft  be  ufed  for  its  removal,  that  are  enumerated  m 
the  fubfequent  articles, 


I 
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fpontaneous  fweats  arife,  they  are  to  be 
checked  by  the  coolnefs  of  the  chamber ; 
by  the  lightnefs  and  loofenefs  of  the  bed 
clothes;  by  the  perfons  laying  out  their 
hands  and  arms,  and  by  their  taking  cold 
drink ;  and,  by  thefe  precautions,  I  think 
I  have  frequently  prevented  miliary  erup- 
tions, which  were  otherwife  likely  to  have 
appeared,  particularly  in  lying-in  wo- 
men. 

728.  But  it  may  happen,  when  thefe 
precautions  have  been  neglected,  or  from 
pther  circumftances,  that  a  miliary  erup- 
tion does  actually  appear ;  and  the  que- 
ftion  will  be  then  put,  how  the  cafe  is 
to  be  treated  ?  It  is  a  queftion  of  con- 
fequence,  becaufe  I  believe  that  the  mat- 
ter here  generated  is  often  of  a  virulent 
kind ;  it  is  frequently  the  offspring  of 
putrefcency ;  and,  when  treated  by  in- 
creafing  the  external  heat  of  the  body, 
it  feems  to  acquire  a  virulence  which 
T  3  produces 
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produces  thofe  fymptoms  mentioned  in 
7  r  9,  and  proves  certainly  fatal. 

It  has  been  an  unhappy  opinion  with 
moft  phyficians,  that  eruptive  difeafes 
were  ready  to  be  hurt  by  cold  ;  and  that 
it  was  necefTary,  therefore  to  cover  up 
the  body  very  clofely,  fo  as  thereby 
to  increafe  the  external  heat.  We  now 
know  that  this  is  a  miflaken  opinion ; 
that  increafing  the  external  heat  of  the 
body  is  very  generally  mifchievous  ; 
and  that  feveral  eruptions  not  only  ad- 
mit, but  require  the  application  of  cold, 
air.    We  are  now  *  perfuaded,  that  the 

practice 

*  The  prefent  rational  praclice  has  entirely  altered 
the  regimen  in  fevers ;  and  inftead  of  macerating  the  pa- 
tient in  a  hot  bed,  and  obliging  him  to  breathe  the  cor- 
rupt air  of  a  confined  chamber,  we  now  cover  him 
with  light  bed  clothes,  and  ventilate  his  room. 

It  may,  however,  be  neceftary  to  guard  the  young  phy- 
fician  againfi  the  excefs  of  this  practice.    The  precept, 

Ovine 
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practice  which  formerly  prevailed,  in 
the  cafe  of  miliary  eruptions,  of  co- 
vering up  the  body  clofe,  and  both  by 
external  means,  and  internal  remedies, 
encouraging  the  fweatings  which  ac- 
company this  eruption,  was  highly  per- 
nicious, and  commonly  fatal.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  even  when  a  mi- 
liary eruption  has  appeared,  that,  in  all 

T  4  cafes 


Cmtte  nim'ium  nocet,  fhould  always  be  attended  to.  If  the 
patient  feels  any  difagreeable  effects,  or  if  he  fhould  fuf- 
fer  rigors,  or  trembles  from  the  admifllon  of  cold  air,  it 
is  certainly  prejudicial,  and  its  admiflion  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  another  caution, 
viz.  That  the  young  practitioner  mult  not,  by  the  means, 
here  recommended,  check  fweats  that  are  really  critical. 
To  determine  what  fweats  are,  and  what  are  not,  criti- 
cal, is  perhaps,  in  fome  cafes,  attended  with  confiderable 
difficulty.  In  general,  however,  critical  fweats  may  be 
known  by  their  happening  on  the  critical  days  before 
mentioned  in  articles  107,  etfeq.  and  by  their  always  be 
ing  immediately  followed  by  an  abatement  of  all,  or  at 
leaft-the  greater!  part  of  the  fymptoms. 
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cafes  where  the  fweating  is  not  mani- 
feftly  critical,  we  mould  employ  all  the 
feveral  means  of  (topping  it  that  are 
mentioned  above  ;  and  I  have  fome- 
times  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  e- 
ven  the  admhTion  of  cool  air  was  fafe 
and  ufeful. 

720.  This  is,  in  general,  the  treat- 
ment of  miliary  eruptions  :  but  at  the 
fame  time,  the  remedies  fuited  to  the 
primary  difeafe  are  to  be  employed  ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  eruption  hap- 
pens to  accompany  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, and  when  the  fulnefs  and  hard- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe  or  other  fymptoms 
mow  an  inflammatory  ftate  prefent,  the 
cafe  is  to  be  treated  by  bloodletting, 
purging,  and  other  antiphlogiftic  reme- 
dies. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the  mi- 
liary eruption  attends  difeafes  in  which 

debility 
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debility  and  putrefcency  prevail,  it  will 
be  proper  to  avoid  all  evacuations,  and 
employ  tonic  and  antifeptic  remedies, 
particularly  the  Peruvian  bark,  cold 
drink,  and  cold  air. 

I  mall  conclude  this  fubject:  with 
mentioning,  that  the  venerable  octoge- 
narian practitioner,  de  Fifcher,  when 
treating  of  this  fubjedl,  in  laying  down 
the  indications  of  cure,  has  given  this 
as  one  of  them :  "  Excretionis  peri- 
"  phericas  non  primariam  habere  ratio- 

nem. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


or  THE 


REMAINING  EXANTHEMATA* 


URTICARIA,  PEMPHIGUS,  AND  APHTHA. 


730.  HP  HE  Nettle  Rafh  is  a  name  ap- 
plied to  two  different  dif- 
eafes.  The  one  is  the  chronic  eruption 
defcribed  by  Dr  Heberden  in  the  Me- 
dical Tranfadions,  Vol.  I.  art.  xvii. 
which,  as  not  being  a  febrile  diforder, 
does  not  belong  to  this  place.  The 
other  is  the  Urticaria  of  our  Synopfis, 

which 
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which,  as  taken  into  every  fyftem  of 
Nofology  as  one  of  the  Exanthemata  Fe- 
brilia,  is  properly  to  be  treated  of  here. 

731.  I  have  never  obferved  this  dif- 
eafe  as  contagious  and  epidemic  :  and 
the  few  fporadic  cafes  of  it  which  have 
occured  to  me,  have  feldom  taken  the 
regular  courfe  defcribed  by  authors. 
At  the.  fame  time,  as  the  accounts  of 
different  authors  are  not  very  uniform, 
and  hardly  confiftent,  I  cannot  enter 
further  into  the  confideration  of  this 
fubjecl: ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  very  ne- 
cefTary,  as  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed  to 
be  a  mild  difeafe,  and  fuch  as  feldom 
requires  the  ufe  of  remedies.  It  is  ge- 
nerally fufEcient  to  obferve  an  antiphlo- 
giftic  regimen,  and  to  keep  the  patient 
in  a  temperature  that  is  neither  hot  nor 
cold. 

732.  The  Pemphigus  or  Veficular  fe- 
ver, is  a  rare  and  uncommon  difeafe, 

and 
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and  very  few  inftances  of  it  are  re- 
corded in  the  writings  of  phyncians. 
As  I  have  never  had  occafion  to  fee  it, 
it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  treat  of 
it  *  ;  and  I  do  not  choofe  to  repeat  af- 
ter others,  while  the  difeafe  has  yet  been 
little  obferved,  and  its  character  does 
not  feem  to  be  exactly  afcertained.  Vid. 
Acta  Helvetica,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  Synopf. 
Nofolog.  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

733.  The  Aphtha,  or  Thrufh,  is  a  diA 
eafe  better  known  ;  and,  as  it  commonly 

appears 

*  It  appears  from  the  following  paflage  in  the  author's 
Synopfis,  that  he  had  afterwards  feen  it :  "  College  nof- 
**  ter  eximius  Francifcus  Home,  mihihominemleviter  fe- 
et bricitantem  oftendit,  cui,  primum  in  brachiis,  et  fuo 
«  cefiive  demum  in  toto  corpore,  veficuke  magnitudine 
«  avellanae  obortse  funt,  et  poft  duos  trefve  dies  efFufo  hu- 
«  moris  ferofi  pauxillo,  collapfae  funt.  Haec  febris  au- 
«  tern  nullam  indolem  vel  typum  peculiarem  monftrabat, 
«*  etcito  difparuit  nequaquam  contagiofa." 
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appears  in  infants,  it  is  fb  well  under- 
ftood,  as  not  to  need  our  treating  of 
it  here.  As  an  idiopathic  difeafe,  af- 
fecting adults,  I  have  not  feen  it  in 
this  country :  but  it  feems  to  be  more 
frequent  in  Holland ;  and,  therefore,  for 
the  ftudy  of  it,  I  refer  to  Dr  Boer- 
haave,  and  his  commentator  Van  Swie- 
ten,  whofe  works  are  in  every  body's 
hands  *. 

734.  The  Petechia  has  been,  by  all 
our    Nofologifts,    enumerated  amongft 

the 


*  Boerha2ve  only  faw  aphthae  twice  without,  and  pre- 
ceding, fever,  and  Van  Swieten  only  once  ;  but  Ketelaer 
fays  he  has  frequently  feen  them.  They  fometimes  ac- 
company inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  and  other  inflam- 
matory fevers,  and  are  often  difficult  to  remove.  They 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ulcerations 
in  the  Cynanche  maligna,  by  gargles  of  the  deterfive 
I  iiyj,  until  the  aphthous  cruft  feparates  and  falls  off; 

but 
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the  exanthemata  ;  but  as,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  moft  phyficians,  it 
is  very  juflly  held  to  be  always  a  fymp- 
tomatic  affection  only,  I  cannot  give  it 
a  place  here* 

BOOK 


but  when  that  craft  has  fallen  off,  the  painfulnefs  of  the  na- 
kedly expofed  feniible  parts  requires  emollient  applicati- 
ons; of  which  kind  a  decottion  of  Rad.  Alth.  or  an  infufion 
of  lintfeed,  are  proper  gargles  alone :  if  honey  be  added, 
the  patient  complains  of  its  making  the  parts  fmart.  The 
patient's  diet  ought  to  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  that  it  may 
be  fwallowed  without  caufing  much  pain. 

The  aphthous  cruft  frequently  appears  at  the  anus, 
which  fymptom  generally  leads  us  to  conclude,  as  is  re- 
ally the  cafe,  that  aphthae  covers  the  whole  inteflinal  ca- 
nal. Hence  con (iderable  danger  arifes.  The  abforbents 
are  covered,  and  refufe  admittance  to  all  nourifhment ; 
hence  an  increafed  debility,  with  all  its  evil  confequencej. 
In  thefe  cafes,  a  nutritive,  liquid,  and  deterfive  diet, 
muft  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe  a  decoction  of  bread, 
with  wine  and  honey,  is  the  propereft  drink.  Such  a  de- 
codlion  is  extremely  nutritive,  and  alfo  averfe  to  putn- 
fa&ion,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  exigency  of 
rhe  cafe. 


BOOK  IV. 


OF 


HEMORRHAGIES, 


CHAP.  I, 


OF 


HEMORRHAGY  IN  GENERAL. 

735.  TN  eftablifliing  a  clafs  or  order  of 
difeafes  under  the  title  cf  He- 
morrbagiesy    Nofologifts   have  employed 

the 
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the  fingle  circumftance  of  an  effufion 
of  red  blood,  as  the  character  of  fuch 
a  clafs  or  order.  By  this  means  they 
have  aflbciated  difeafes  which  in  their  na- 
ture are  very  different  ;  but,  in  every  me- 
thodical diftribution,  fuch  arbitrary  and 
unnatural  aflbciations  mould  be  avoided 
as  much  as  poflible.  Further,  by  that 
management  Nofologifts  have  fuppreffed 
or  loft  fight  of  an  eftabliflied  and  well- 
founded  diftinction  of  hemorrhagies  into 
Active  and.Paflive. 

736.  It  is  my  defign  to  reftore  this 
diftinction  ;  and  I  mall  therefore  here, 
under  the  title  of  Hemorrhagies,  compre- 
hend thofe  only  which  have  been  com- 
monly called  " Active,  that  is,  thofe 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  pyrexia  ; 
which  feem  always  to  depend  upon 
an  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in 
the  veffels  pouring  it  out,   and  which 

chiefly 
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diicfly  arife  from  an  internal  caufe.  Tn 
this  I  foil  ow  Dr  Hoffman,   who  joins 
the  active  hemorrhagies  with  the  febrile 
difeafes  ;  and  have  accordingly  eftablilh^ 
ed  thefe  hemorrhagies   as  an  order  in 
the  clafs  of  Pyrexia:..    From  this  order 
I  exclude  all  thofe  efFufions  of  red  blood 
that  are  owing  entirely  to  external  vio- 
lence ;   and    all   thofe    which,  though 
ariling  from  internal  caufes,  are,  how- 
ever,  not   attended    with  pyrexia,  and 
which  feem  to  be  owing  to  a  putrid 
■fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  weaknefs 
or  to  the  erofion  of  the  vefTels,  rather 
than  to  any  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  them. 


737.   Before  proceeding   to  treat  of 
thofe  proper  hemorrhagies  which  form 
an  order  in  our  Nofology,  I  fliall  treat  of 
adive  hemorrhagy  in  general  ;  and  in- 
Vol.  II.  U  deed 
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deed  the  feveral  genera  and  fpecics,  to 
be  treated  of  particularly  afterwards, 
have  fo  many  circumftances  in  com- 
mon with  one  another,  that  the  ge- 
neral confederation  to  be  now  offered 
will  prove  both  proper  and  ufeful. 


SECT. 


OF  PHYSIC. 


SECT.  II. 


OF  THE 

PHENOMENA 


O  F 


HEMORRHAGE 


738.  The  phenomena  of  hemorrha^y 
are  generally  the  following. 

Hemorrhagic  happen  efpecially  in  ple- 
thonc  habits,  and  to  perfons  of  a  fan- 
§Ume  temP^^ent.    They  appear  mofl 

2  commonly 
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commonly  in  the  fpring,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fummer. 

For  fome  time,  longer  or  ihorter  in 
different   cafes,  before  the  blood  flows, 
there  are  fome  fymptoms  of  fulnefs  and 
tenfion  about  the  parts  from  from  whence  . 
the  blood  is  to  ifTue.    In  fuch  parts  as 
fall  under  our  view,  there  are  fome  red- 
nefs,  fwelling,   and  fenfe  of  heat  or  of 
itching  ;  and  in  the  internal  parts,  from 
which  blood  is  to  flow,  there  is  a  fenfe 
of  weight  and  heat ;  and,  in  both  cafes, 
yarious  pains  are  often  felt  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts. 

739.  When  thefe  fymptoms  have  fab- 
filled  for  fome  time,  fome  degree  of 
a  cold  ftage  of  pyrexia  comes  on,  and  a 
hot  ftage  is  formed  ;  during  which  the 
blood  flows  of  a  florid  colour,  in  a  greater 
or  leffer  quantity,  and  continues  to  flow 
for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  ;  but  com- 
monly, after   fome   time,   the  effuhon 

fpon- 
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fpontaneoufly  ceafes,  and  together  with 
it  the  pyrexia  alfo. 

740.  During  the  hot  ftage  which  pre- 
cedes an  hemorrhagy,  the  pulfe  is  fre- 
quent, quick  *,  full,  and  often  hard  ;  but, 
as  the  blood  flows,  the  pulfe  becomes 
fofter  and  lefs  frequent. 

741.  In  hemorrhagies,  blood  drawn 
from  a  vein,  does,  upon  its  concreting, 
commonly  mow  the  gluten  feparated,  or 
a  cruft  formed,  as  in  the  cafes  of  Plegma- 
fix. 

742.  Hemorrhagies,  from  internal 
caufes,  having  once  happened,  are  apt, 
after  a  certain  interval,  to  return  ;  in  foine 

U  3  cafes 

*  The  difference  between  a  frequent  and  quick  pulfe 
was  mentioned  in  a  note  on  article  006. 
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cafes  very  often,  and  frequently  at  dated 
periods. 

743.  Thefe  are,  in  general,  the  phe- 
nomena of  hemorrhagy  ;  and  if  in  fome 
cafes  all  of  them  be  not  exquifitely  mark- 
ed, or  if  perhaps  fome  of  them  do  not 
at  all  appear,  it -imports  only,  that,  in  dif- 
ferent cafes,  the  fyflem  is  more  or  lefs 
generally  affected  ;  and  that,  in  fome 
cafes,  there  are  purely  topical  hemorrha- 
gies,  as  there  are  purely  topical  inflam- 
mations. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  II. 


OF  THB 
PROXIMATE  CAUSE 

OF 

HEMORRHAG  Y, 

744.  The  pathology  of  hemorrhagy 
feems  to  be  fufficiently  obvious.  Some 
inequality  in  the  diftribution  of  the  blood, 
occafions  a  congeftion  in  particular  parts 
of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  ;  that  is,  a 
greater*  quantity  of  blood  is  poured  into 

U  4  certain 
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certain  vefTels  than  their  natural  capacity 
is  fuited  to  receive.  Thefe  veffels  become, 
thereby,  preternaturally  diftended ;  and 
this  diftenfion,  proving  a  flimulus  to 
them,  excites  their  action  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ufual,  which  pufhing  the 
the  blood  with  unufual  force  into  the  ex- 
tremities of  thofe  veffels,  opens  them  by 
anaflomofis,  or  rupture  ;  and,  if  thefe  ex- 
tremities be  loofely  fituated  on  external 
furfaces,  or  on  the  internal  furfaces  of 
certain  cavities  that  open  outwardly, 
a  quantity  of  blood  flows  out  of  the 
body. 

745.  This  reafoning  will,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  explain  the  production  of  hemor- 
rhagy.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in 
moft  cafes,  there  are  fome  other  circum- 
stances that  concur  to  produce  it :  for  it 
is  probable,  that  in  confequence  of  con- 
geftion,  a  fenfe  of  refiftance  arifes,  and 
excites  the  action  of  the  Vis  Medicatrix 

Naturae  j 
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Naturae ;  the  exertions  of  which  are  ufu- 
aUy  made  by  the  formation  of  a  cold 
ftage  of  pyrexia,  inducing  a  more  vi-  ■ 
gorous  adion  of  the  veffels ;  and  the  con- 
currence of  this  exertion  more  effectually 
opens  the  extremities,  and  occaflons  the 
flowing  out  of  the  blood. 

746.  What  has  been  delivered  in  the 
two  preceeding  paragraphs,  feems  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  phenomena  of  hemor- 
rhagy,  except  the  circumftance  of  its  fre- 
quent recurrence,   which   I  apprehend 
may  be  explained  in  the  following  man- 
ner.   The   congeftion   and  confequent 
irritation  being  taken  off  by  the  flowing 
of  the    blood;    this,    therefore,  foon 
after,   fpontaneoufly    ceafes ;     but,  at 
the    fame    time,    the    internal  caufes 
which  had  before  produced  the  unequal 
diftribution  of  the  blood,  commonly  re- 
main, and  muft  now  operate  the  more 
readily,  as  the  over-ftretched  and  relax- 

'  ed 

I 
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ed  veffels  of  the  part  will  more  eafily 
admit  of  congeftion  of  blood  in  them, 
and,  confequently,  produce  the  fameferies 
of  phenomena  as  before. 

747.  This  may  fumciently  explain  the 
ordinary   return   of  hemorrhagy:  but 
there  is  Hill  another  circumftance,  which, 
as  commonly  concurring,  is  to  be  taken 
notice  of;  and  that  is,  the  general  pletho- 
ric Hate  of  the  fyftem,   which  renders 
every  caufe  of  unequal  diftribution  of 
more  confiderable  efFea.  Though  hemor- 
rhagy may  often  depend  upon  the  ftate  of 
the  vefleis  of   a  particular   part  being 
favourable  to  a  congeftion's  being  formed 
in  them  ;  yet,  in  order  to  that  date's  pro- 
ducing its  effect,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
whole  fyftem  mould  be  at  leaft  in  its  na- 
tural plethoric  condition;  and,  if  this 
mould  be  in  any  degree  increafed  beyond 
what  is  natural,  it  will  ftiH  more  cer- 
tainly determine  the  effeds  of  topical 
5  conformation 
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conformation  to  take  place.  The  return  of 
hemorrhage  therefore,  will  be  more 
certainly  occafioned,  if  the  fyftem  be- 
comes preternaturally  plethoric  ;  but 
hemorrhagy  has  always  a  tendency  to  in, 
creafe  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem, 
and,  confequently,  to  occafion  its  own  re- 
turn. 

748-  To  mow  that  hemorrhagy  does 
contribute  to  produce  or  increafe  the 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  it  is  only 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  quantity  of 
ferous  fluids  being  given,  the  ftate  of 
the  excretions  depends  upon  a  certain 
balance  between  the  force  of  the  larger 
arteries  propelling  the  blood,   and  the 
refiftance  of  the  excretories:  but  the  force 
of  the  arteries  depends  upon  their  fulnefs 
;and  diftenfioa,  chiefly  given  to  them  by 
the  quantity  of  red  globules  and  gluten 
which  are,  for  the  greateft  part,  confined 
to  the  red  arteries;  and  therefore,  the 

Spoliation 
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fpoliation  made  by  an  hemorrhagy,  being 
chiefly  of  red  globules  and  gluten,  the 
eflufion  of  blood  muft  leave  the  red  ar- 
teries more  empty  and  weak.    In  confe- 
quence  of  the  weaker  adion  of  the  red  ar- 
teries, the  excretions  are  in  proportion  di- 
minimed;  and,  therefore,  the  ingefta  con- 
tinuing the  fame,  more  fluids  will  be  ac- 
cumulated in  the  larger  veflels.    It  is  by 
this  means  that  the  lofs  of  blood  by  he- 
morrhagies,  whether  artificial  or  fponta- 
neous,  if  within  certain  bounds,  is  com- 
monly fo  foon  recovered:  but  as  the  di- 
minution of  the  excretions,  from  a  lefs 
quantity  of  fluid  being  impelled  into  the 
excretories,  gives  occafion  to  thefe  veflels 
to  fall  into  a  contraded  ftate ;  fo,  if  this 
fliall  continue  long,  thefe  veflels  will  be- 
come more  rigid,  and  will  not  yield  to  the 
fame  impelling  force  as  before.  Although 
the  arteries,  therefore,  by  new  blood  col- 
lefted  in  them,  mall  have  recovered  their 
former  fulnefs,  tenfion,  and  force,  yet  this 

force 
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force  will  not  be  in  balance  with  the  refif- 
tance  of  the  more  rigid  excretories,  fo  as 
to  reftore  the  former  ftate  of  excretion; 
and,  confeqnently,  a  further  accumulation 
will  take  place  in  the  arteries,  and  an  in- 
creafe  of  their  plethoric  ftate  be  thereby 
induced.  In  this  manner,  we  perceive 
more  clearly,  that  hemorrhagy,  as  produc- 
ing a  more  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem, 
has  a  tendency  to  occafion  its  own  recur- 
rence with  greater  violence ;  and,  as  the 
renewal  and  further  accumulation  of  blood 
require  a  determinate  time,  fo,  in  the  fe- 
veral  repetitions  of  hemorrhagy,  that  time 
wiH  be  nearly  the  fame;  and  therefore  the 
returns  of  hemorrhagy  will  be  commonly 
at  ftated  periods,  as  has  been  obferved  fre- 
quently to  happen. 

749.  I  have  thus  explained  the  nature 
of  hemorrhagy  in  general,  as  depending 
upon  fome  inequality  in  the  diftribution 
of  the  blood,  occauonin^  a  congeftion  of  it 

in 
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in  particular  parts  of  the  fanguiferous  fyf- 
tem.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that,  in  moft 
perfons,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fanguife- 
rous fyftem  are  in  balance  with  one  another ; 
and  that  the  denfity,  and  confequently  the 
refiftance,  in  the  feveral  veffels,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  each 
mould  receive ;  from  whence  it  frequently 
happens,  that  no  inequality  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  life.  If,  however,  we  con- 
fider  that  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  is  con- 
ftantly  in  a  plethoric  ftate,  that  is,  that 
the  veffels  are  conftantly  diftended  beyond 
that  fize  which  they  would  be  of,  if  free 
from  any  diftending  force,  we  mail  be  fa- 
tisfied  that  this  ftate  may  be  readily  chan- 
ged. For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  veffels 
are  elaftic,  fo  as  to  be  under  a  conftant 
tendency  to  contract  upon  the  withdraw- 
ing of  any  part  of  the  diftending  force ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  fo  rigid 

but 
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but  that,  by  an  increafe  of  the  impetus  of 
the  blood  in  them,  they  may  be  more  than 
ordinarily  diftended;  fo  we  can  eafily  un- 
derftand  how,  in  moft  perfons,  caufes  of 
an  increafed  contradion  or  diftenfion  may 
arife  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  fyftem,  or 
that  an  unequal  diftribution  may  tafce 
place ;  and  how,  in  an  exquifitely  diftend- 
ed  or  plethoric  fyftem,  a  fmall  inequality 
in  the  diftribution  of  the  blood  may  form 
thofe  congeftions  which  give  occafion  to  he- 
morrhagy. 


750.  In  this  manner  I  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain how  hemorrhagy  may  be  occafioned 
at  any  period  of  life,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
body :  but  hemorrhagies  happen  in  certain 
parts  more  frequently  than  in  others,  and 
at  certain  periods  of  life  more  readily  than 
at  others ;  and  therefore,  in  delivering  the 
general  doclrine  of  hemorrhagy,  it  may  be 
required  that  I  Ihould  explain  thofe  cir~ 

cumftances 
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cumftances  which  produce  the  fpccialities 
mentioned;  and  I  (hall  now  attempt  it. 

751.  The  human  body,  from  being  of 
a  fmall  bulk  at  its  firft  formation,  grows 
afterwards  to  a  confiderable  fize.   This  m- 
creafe  of  bulk  confifts,  in  a  great  meafure, 
in  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  fluids, 
and  a  proportional  enlargement  of  the  con- 
taining veffels.    But,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  quantity  of  folid  matter  is  alfo  gradu- 
ally increafed;  and,  in  whatever  manner  we 
may  fuppofe  this  to  be  done,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  progrefs,  in  the  whole  of  the 
growth  of  animal  bodies,  depends  upon 
the  extenfion  of  the  arterial  fyftem;  and 
fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  has  a  conftant  tendency  to  extend 
them  in  every  dimenfion. 

752.  As  the  ftate  of  the  animal  folid  is, 
at  the  firft  formation  of  the  body,  ™Y*** 
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and  yielding;  fo  the  extenfion  of  the  fyf- 
tem  proceeds,  at  firft,  very' fart:  but,  as  the 
extenfion  gives  occafion  to  the  appofition 
of  more  matter  to  the  folid  parts,  thefe 
are,  in  proportion  to  their  extenfion, 
eonftantly  acquiring  a  greater  denfityy 
and  therefore  giving  more  refinance  to 
their  further  extenfion  and  growth.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  obferve,  that  as  the  growth 
of  the  body  advances,  its  increafe  in  any 
given  time  becomes  proportionally  lefs  and 
lefs,  till  at  length  it  ceafes  altogether, 

753.   This   is  the  general  idea  of  the 
growth  of  the  human  body,  till  it  attain 
the  utrnoft  bulk  %which  it  is  capable  of 
acquiring;  but,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  growth  does  not  proceed  equally  in 
:  every  part  of  the  body,  it  being  require 
for  the  ceconomy  of  the  fyftem,  that  cer- 
tain parts  mould  be  nrft  evolved,  and 
Mould  alfo  acquire  their  full  bulk  fooner 
Khan  others.     This  appears  particularly 
Vol.  II.         X  with 
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with  refpeft  to  the  head,  the  parts  of  which 
appear  to  be  firft  evolved,  and  fooneft  to 
acquire  their  full  fize. 

754.  To  favour  this  unequal  growth,  it 
is  prefumed,  that  the  dimenfions  or  the 
laxity  of  the  yeflels  of  the  head,  or  that 
the  direaion  of  the  force  of  the  blood,  are 
adapted  to  the  purpofe ;  and  from  what 
has  been  faid  in  752,  it  will  alfo  certainly 
follow,  that  as  the  veffels  of  the  head  grow 
fafteft,  and  fooneft  acquire  their  full  fize, 
fo  they  will  fooneft  alfo  acquire  that  den- 
fity  which  will  prevent  their  further  exten- 
fion.    While,  however,  the  force  of  the 
heart,  and  the  quantity  of  the  fluids,  with 
refped  to  the  whole  fyftem,  remain  the 
fame,  the  diftending  and  extending  pow, 
crs  will  be  direaed  to  fuch  parts  as  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  fame  denfity  and  di- 
menfions as  thofe  firft  evolved  j  and  thus 
the  diftending  and  extending  powers  will 
proceed  to  operate  till  every  part  of  the  fyf-r 
!  tern. 
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tern,  in  refpedl  of  denfity  and  refiftance, 
mall  have  been  brought  to  be  in  balance 
with  every  other,  and  till  the  whole  be  in 
balance  with  the  force  of  the  heart,  fo  that 
there  can  be  no  further  growth  in  any  par- 
ticular part,  unlefs  fome  preternatural  cir- 
cumftance  fhall  happen  to  arife. 

755.  In  this  procefs  of  the  growth  of 
the  body,  as  it  feems  in  general  to  depend 
upon  a  certain  balance  between  the  force 
of  the  heart,  or  diftending  power,  and  the 
refiftance  of  the  folids;  fo  it  will  appear, 
that,  while  the  folids  remain  very  lax  and 
yielding,  fome  occafional  increafe  of  the 
diftending  power  may  arife  without  pro- 
ducing any  very  perceptible  diforder  in  the 
fyftem.     But.,  it  will  alfo  appear,  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  diftending  power  and  re-r 
fiftance  of  the  folids  come  to  be  more  near- 
ly in  exact  balance  with  one  another,  fo 
any  increafe  of  the  diftending  power  will 
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more  readily  produce  a  rupture  of  reikis, 
which  do  not  eafily  yield  to  extenfion. 

756.  From  all  this,  it  mud  follow,  that 
the  effefts  of  any  unufually  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  fyftem,  will  be  different  according 
as  this  fhall  occur  at  different  periods  of 
the  growth  of  the  body.  Accordingly, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  the  plethoric  ftate 
arifes  while  the  head  is  yet  growing,  and 
while  the  determination  of  the  blood  is 
fltU  more  to  the  head  than  to  the  other 
parts,  the  increafed  quantity  of  the  blood 
will  be  efpecially  determined  to  the  head ; 
and  as  there  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
balance  between  the  diftending  and  ex- 
tending powers  is  moil  nearly  adjufted,  fo 
the  determination  of  the  blood  will  moft 
readily  produce  in  that  part  a  rupture  of 
the  veffels,  or  an  hemorrhagy.     Hence  it 
is,  that  hemorrhages  of  the  nofe  fo  fre- 
quently happen  in  young  perfons;  and  in 
thefe  more  readily,  as  they  approach  nearer 

to 
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to  their  acme,  or  full  growth;  or  it  may  be 
faid,  perhaps  more  properly,  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  age  of  puberty,  when, 
perhaps,  in  both  fexes,  but  efpecially  in 
the  female,  a  new  determination  arifes  in 
the  fyftem. 

-57.  The  determination  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  to  the  veffels  of  the  head,, 
might  be  fuppofed  to  occafion  a  rupture 
of  veifels  in  other  parts  of  the  head,  as  well 
as  in  the  nofe :  but  fuch  a  rupture  does  not 
commonly  happen;  becaufe  in  the  nofe, 
there  is,  for  the  purpofe  of  fenfe,  a  confi- 
derable  net- work  of  blood  velTels  expanded 
on  the  internal  furface  of  the  noftrils,  and 
covered  only  with  thin  and  weak  tegu- 
ments. From  this  circumftance  it  is,  that 
upon  any  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  veffels  of  the  head,  thofe  of  the  nofe 
are  mod  eaftly  broken; and  the  effufionfrom 
the  nofe  taking  place,  it  not  only  relieves 
the  other  extremities  of  the  external  caro- 
X  3  tid, 
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tid,  to  which  the  arteries  of  the  nofe  chief- 
ly belong,  but  relieves  alfo,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  fyftem  of  the  internal  carotid. 
For,  from  the  internal  carotid,certainbran- 
ches  are  fent  to  the  nofe,  or  fpread  out  on 
its  internal  furface,  and  probably  inofcula- 
ted  with  the  extremities  of  the  external  ca- 
rotid: fo  that,  whichfoeVer  of  the  extremi- 
ties are  broken,  the  vis  derivationis  of  Hal- 
ler  will  take  place ;  the  effiifion  will  re- 
lieve the  whole  fanguiferous  fyftem  of  the 
head;  and  the  fame  effufion  will  alfo  com- 
monly prevent  an  hemorrhagy  happening 
at  the  fame  time  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

758.  From  thefe  principles,  it  will  ap- 
pear why  hemorrhagies  of  the  nofe,  fo 
frequent  before  the  period  of  puberty,  or 
of  the  acme,  feldom  happen  after  thefe  pe- 
riods: and  I  muft  obferve  further,  that 
although  they  mould  occur,  they  would  not 
afford  any  objeclion  to  my  do&rine,  as 

fuch 
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fuch  hemorrhagies  might  be  imputed  to 
a  peculiar  laxity  of  the  veflels  of  the  nofe, 
and  perhaps  to  a  habit  acquired  with  re- 
fpect  to  thefe  veflels,  while  the  balance  of 
the  fyftem  might  be  otherwife  duly  adjus- 
ted. 

75  9i  When  the  procefs  of  the  growth 
of  the  body  goes  on  regularly,  and  the 
balance  of  the  fyftem  is  properly  adjufted 
to  the  gradual  growth  of  the  whole,  as 
well  as  to  the  fucceffive  growth  of  the  fe- 
veral parts,  even  a  plethoric  ftate  does  not 
produce  any  hemorrhagy.  or  at  leaft  any 
after  that  of  the  nofe  :  but  if.  While  the 
plethoric  ftate  continues,  any  inequality 
fhall  alfo  fubfift  in  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
fyftem,  congeftions,  hemorrhagic  or  in- 
flammatory, may  be  ftill  readily  form- 
ed. 

l6oi  In  general,  it  may  be  dbferved, 
that,  when  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fyftem 
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of  the  aorta  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  and  are  duly  balanced  with  one 
another,  if  then  any  confiderable  degree 
of  plethora  remain  or  arife,  the  nicety  of 
the  balance  will  be  between  the  fyftems 
of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  or 
between  the  vefTels  of  the  lungs  and 
thofe  of  all  the  reft  of  the  body.  And  al- 
though the  lefTer  capacity  of  the  vefTels  of 
the  lungs  is  commonly  compenfated  by 
the  greater  velocity  of  the  blood  in  them  ; 
yet,  if  this  velocity  be  not  always  adjuft- 
ted  to  the  neceffary  compenfation,  it  is 
probable  that  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  whole 
body  will  always  be  efpecially  felt  in  the 
lungs  ;  and,  therefore,  that  an  hemor- 
'  rhagy,  as  the  effect  of  a  general  plethora, 
may  be  frequently  occafioned  in  the  lungs, 
even  though  there  be  no  fault  in  their 
conformation. 

761.  In  Tome  cafes,  perhaps,  an  he- 
morrhagy  from  the  lungs,  or  an  hemop- 

tvfis 
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tyiis,  does  arife  from  the  general  ple- 
thoric ftate  of  the  body  ;  but  an  hemop- 
tysis more  frequently  does,  and  may  be 
expected  to  happen,  from  a  faulty  pro- 
portion between  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
and  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body. 

762.  When  fueh  a  difproportion  takes 
place,  it  will  be  evident,  that  an  hemop- 
tyfis  will  efpecially  happen  about  the  time 
that  the  body  is  approaching  to  its  acme ; 
that  is,  when  the  fyflem  of  the  aorta  has 
arrived  at  its  utmoft  extenfion  and  refin- 
ance, and  when,  therefore,  the  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  whole  rauft  efpecially  afFecl 
the  lungs. 

763.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  conftant- 
ly  obferved,  that  the  hemoptyfis  efpecial- 
ly occurs  about  the  time  of  the  body's 
arriving  at  its  acme ;  but  I  mufh  remark 
alfo,  that  the  hemorrhagy  may  occur 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  balance 

between 
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between  the  veflTels  of  the  lungs,  and 
and  thofe  of  the  fyftem  of  the  aorta,  hap- 
pen to  be  more  or  lefs  exactly  adjufted 
to  one  another  ;  and  it  may  therefore  of- 
ten occur  much  later  than  the  period  men- 
tioned, when  that  balance,  though  not 
quite  even,  is  however  not  fo  ill  adjufted, 
but  that  fome  other  concurring  caufes 
are  necefTary  to  give  it  effect. 

764.  It  was  antiently  remarked  by 
Hippocrates,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
modern  obfervation,  that  the  hemop- 
tyfis  generally  occurs  in  perfons  between 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  that  of  five-and 
thirty  ;  that  it  may  happen  at  any  time 
between  thefe  two  periods  ;  but  that  it 
feldom  happens  before  the  former,  or 
after  the  latter  ;  and  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  enquire  into  the  reafon  of  thefe 
two  limitations. 

765.  With 
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765.  With  refpect  to  the  firft,  the  rea- 
fon  of  it  has  already  been  explained  in 
762  and  763. 

With  refped  to  the  fecond  limitation, 
I  expect  that  the  reafon  of  it  will  be  un- 
derftood  from  the  following  confidera- 
tions. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the 
extenfion  and  growth  of  the  body  require 
the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  arterial  fyftem  • 
and  nature  has  provided  for  this,  partly 
by  the  conftitution  of *  the  blood  being 
fuch,  that  a  great  portion  of  it  is  unfit  to 
pafs  into  the  exhalants  and  excretories  ; 
partly  by  giving  a  certain  denfity  and  re- 
finance to  the  feveral  exhalants  and  ex- 
cretories through  which  the  fluids  might 
pafs  out  of  the  red  arteries ;  and  partly, 
but  efpecially,  by  a  refinance  in  the  veins 
to  the  free  palTage  of  the  blood  into  them 
from  the  arteries. 

766.  With 
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766.  With  refpect  to  this  laft  and  chief 
circumftance,  it  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham,  in 
his  Experimental  Inquiry,  that  the  propor- 
tional denfity  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  to 
that  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  is  greater 
in  young  than  in  old  animals  :  From 
which   it   may   be  prefumed,  that  the 
refiftance  to  the  paflage  of  the  blood 
from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  is  greater 
in  young  animals  than  in  old  ;  and,  while 
this   refiftance   continues,   the  plethoric 
{late  of  the  arteries  mutt  be  conftantly 
continued  and  fupported.     As  however 
the  denfity  of  the  coats  of  the  veilels,  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  a  cell  alar  texture,  is  in- 
creafed  by  preffure  ;  fo,  in  proportion  as 
the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  more  expofed 
to  prefTare  by  diftenfion  than  thofc  of  the 
veins,  the  former,  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
growth  of  the  body,  muft  increafe  much 
more  in  denfity  than  the  latter  ;  and, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  in  re- 
fpect  of  denlity  and  refinance,  muft  come, 
in  time,  not  only  to  be  in  balance  with 
thofe  of  the  veins,  but  to  prevail  over 
them  ;  a  fact  which  is  fufficiently  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  the  above-mention- 
ed ingenious  author. 

By  thefe  means,  the  proportional  quan- 
tities of  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins 
mult  change  in  the  courfe  of  life.  In 
younger  animals,  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  arteries  muft  be  proportionally 
greater  than  in  old  ones ;  but  by  the  in- 
creafing  denfity  of  the  arteries,  the  quan- 
ticy  of  blood  in  them  muft  be  continually 
diminiming,  and  that  in  the  veins  be  pro^ 
portionally  increasing,  fo  as  at  length  to 
be  in  a  proportionally  greater  quantity 
than  that  in  the  arteries.     When  this 
change  happens  in  the  proportional  quan- 
tities of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins, 
it  muft  be  evident  that  the  plethoric  ftate 

of 
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of  the  arteries  will  be  in  a  great  meafure 
taken  off ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  arterial 
hemorrhagy  is  no  longer  likely  to  happen  ; 
but  that,  if  a  general  plethoric  ftate  after- 
wards take  place  in  the  fyftem,  it  muft  e- 
fpecially  appear  in  the  veins. 

767.  The  change  I  have  mentioned  to 
happen  in  the  ftate  of  the  arterial  and  ve- 
nous fyftems,  is  properly  fuppofed  to  take 
place  in  the  human  body  about  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  when  it  is  manifeft  that  the  vi- 
gour of  the  body,  which  depends  fo  much 
upon  the  fulnefs  and  tenfion  of  the  arterial 
fyftem,  no  longer  increafes ;  and  therefore 
it  is,  that  the  fame  age  is  the  period,  after 
which  the  arterial  hemorrhagy,  hemop- 
tyfis,  hardly  ever  appears.  It  is  true, 
there  are  inftances  of  the  hemoptyfis  hap- 
pening at  a  later  period  ;  but  it  is  for  the 
reafons  given  (758),  which  fliow  that  an 
hemorrhagy  may  happen  at  any  period  of 
life,  from  accidental  caufes  forming  con- 

geftions,. 
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geftions,  independent  of  the  flate  of  the 
balance  of  the  fyftem  at  that  particular 
period. 

768.  I  have  faid  (766),  that  if,  after 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  a  general  and  pre- 
ternatural plethoric  ftate  occur,  it  muft: 
efpecially  appear  in  the  venous  fyftem ;  and 
I  muft  now  obferve,  that  this  venous  ple- 
thora may  alfo  give  occafion  to  hemorrha- 
ge 

769.  If  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  venous 
fyftem  take  place,  it  is  to  be  prefumed, 
that  it  will  efpecially  and  in  the  firft  pla.ce 
arfecl  the  fyftem  of  the  vena  portarum,  in 
which  the  motion  of  the  venous  blood  is 
more  flow  than  elfewhere  ;  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  blood  is  little  amfted  by  ext- 
remal compreffion ;  and  in  which,  from  the 
want  of  valves  in  the  veins  that  form  the 
vena  portarum,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is 
little  affifted  by  the  compreffion  that  is  ap- 
plied; 
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plied ;  while,  from  the  fame  want  of  valves 
in  thofe  veins,  the  blood  is  more  ready  to 
regurgitate  in  them.   Whether  any  regur- 
gitation of  the  blood  can  produce  an  ac- 
tion in  the  veins,  and  which  inverted,  or 
directed  towards  their  extremities,  can 
force   thefe,    and  occafion  hemorrhagy, 
may  perhaps  be  difputed:  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  an  hemcri  hagy,  produced  by 
n  plethoric  Rate  of  the  veins,  may  be  ex- 
plained  in  another  and  more  probable 
manner.    If  the  blood  be  accumulated  in 
the  veins,  from  any  interruption  of  its 
proper  courfe,  that  accumulation  muft  re- 
rift  the  free  pafTage  of  the  blood  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins.    This  again 
muft  produce  fome  congeflion  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  red  arteries,  and  therefore 
fome  increafed  action  in  them,  which  muft 
be  determined  with  more  than  ufual  force, 
both  upon  the  extremities  of  the  arteries, 
and  upon  the  exhalants  proceeding  from 
them  ;  and  this  force  may  occafion  an  ef- 

fufion 
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fuiion  of  blood,  either  by  anaftomofis.  or 
rupture. 

770.  In  this  manner  I  apprehend  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux  to  be  explained,  fo  far 
as  it  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  whole 
fyftem.  It  appears  moft  commonly  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  extremities  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veflels,  which,  being  the  moft  de- 
pendent and  diftant  branches  of  thofe  veins 
that  form  the  vena  portarum,  are  therefore 
the  moft  readily  affected  by  every  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  that  fyftem  of  veins,  and 
confequently  by  any  general  plethora  in 
the  venous  fyftem.  - 

77:-  It  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  f 
have  fpoken  of  this  hemorrhagy  as  pro^ 
•  ceeding  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels  on- 
Jly,  as  indeed  it  moft  commonly  does  ;  but 
it  will  be  readily  underftood,  that  the 
-fame  accumulation  and  refiftance  to  the 
Venous  blood  may,  from  various  caufes, 
VoL-Ir-  Y  alci 
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affedl  many  of  the  extremities  of  the 
vena  portarum,  which  lie  very  fuperfici- 
ally  upon  the  internal  furface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  give  occafion  to  what 

has  been  called  the  Morbus  Niger,  or  Afe- 

Una. 

772.  Another  part  in  which  an  unufu- 
ally  plethoric  ftate  of  the  veins  may  have 
particular  efFeas,  and  occafion  hemorrha- 
gy,  is  the  head.    In  this,  the  venous  fyf- 
tem  is  of  a  peculiar  conformation,  and 
fuch  as  feems  intended  by  nature  to  give 
there  a  flower  motion  to  the  venous  blood. 
If,  therefore,  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  ve- 
nous fyftem  in  general,  which  feems  to  in- 
creafe  as  life  advances,  mould  at  length 
increafe  to  a  great  degree,  it  may  very  rea- 
dily affeft  the  venous  veffels  of  the  head, 
and  produce  there  fuch  a  refiftance  to  the 
arterial  blood,  as  to  determine  this  to  be 
poured  out  from  the  nofe,  or  into  the  ca- 
vitv  of  the  cranium,   The  fpecial  effea  of 

the 
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the  latter  effufion  will  be,  to  produce  the 
difeafe   termed  Apoplexy  ;  and  which, 
therefore,  is  properly  named  by  Dodor 
Hoffman,  Hemorrhagic!  Cerebri:  and  the 
explanation  of  its  caufe,   which  I  have 
now  given,  explains  well  why  it  happens 
efpecially  to  men  of  large  heads  and  more 
necks,  and  to  men  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  powers  promoting  the  motion 
of  the  blood  are  much  weakened; 

773.  I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  the 
hiflory  of  the  plethoric  and  hemorrhagic 
ftates  of  the  human  body,  as  they  occur 
at  the  different  periods  of  life  ;  and  hope 
I  have  thereby  explained,  not  only  the  na- 
ture of  hemorrhagy  in  general,  but  alfo.of 
the  particular  hemorrhagies  which  moft 
commonly  appear,  and  as  they  occur  fuc- 
ceflively  at  the  different  periods  of  life. 
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REMOTE  CAUSES 
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HEMORRHAGE 


774.  In  the  explanation  hitherto  given, 
I  have  efpecially  confidered  the  predifpofi- 
tion  to  hemorrhagy  ;  but  it  is  proper  alfo, 
and  even  neceflary,  to  take  notice  of  the 
occasional  caufes,  which  not  only  concur 
with  the  predifponent,  in  exciting  hemor- 
rhagy,. 
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rhagy,  but  may  alfo  fometimes  be  the  fole 
caufes  of  it. 

775.  Thefe  occafional  caufes  are, 

1.  External  heat,  which,  by  rarefying 
the  blood,  produces  or  increafes  the  ple- 
thoric ftate  of  the  body;  and  the  fame 
heat,  as  giving  a  ftimulus  to  the  whole 
fyftem,  muft  urge  any  particular  de- 
terminations before  eftablifhed,  ftill  fur- 
ther, or  may  urge  to  excefs  any  inequality, 
otherwife  innocent ;  fo  that,  in  either  way, 
external  heat  may  immediately  excite  he- 
mon-hagies,  to  which  there  was  a  predif- 
pofition,  or  may  form  congeftions  where 
there  were  none  before,  and  thereby  occa- 
fion  hemorrhagy. 

2.  A  confiderable  and  fudden  diminu- 
l  tion  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
:&ems  to  occafion  the  fame  effeds  as  heat 
*  *3  by 
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by  producing  alfo  an  expanfion  of  the 
blood. 

3.  Whatever  increafes  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  and  thereby  the  velocity  of 
the  blood,  may  operate  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  heat,  in  urging  not  only  previous 
determinations  with  violence,  but  alfo  in 
urging  to  excefs  inequalities,  otherwife 
innocent,    All  violent  exercife,  therefore, 
and  efpecially  all  violent  efforts,  which, 
not  only  by  a  larger  and  longer  infpira- 
tion,  but  alfo  by  the  fimultaneous  action 
of  many  mufcles  interrupting   the  free 
motion  of  the  blood,  impel  it  with  un- 
ufual  force  into  the  extreme  vefTels  more 
generally,  and,  according  to  the  different 
poftures  of  the  body,  and  mode  of  the 
effort,  into  certain  veffels  more  particu- 
larly- 

Among 
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Among  the  caufes  increafing  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  anger  *  and  other  vio- 
lent active  paffions  are  to  be  reckoned. 

4.  The  violent  exercife  of  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  If  thefe  are  already 
affected  with  congeftions,  or  liable  to 
them,  fuch  exercife  may  be  confidered  as 
a  ftimulus  applied  to  the  veffels  of  that 
particular  part.  Thus,  any  violent  ex- 
ercife of  refpiration  f  may  excite  hemop- 
Eyfis,  or  occafion  its  return. 

Y#:  i-"^  The 

Paffionate  children  frequently  bring  on  a  bleeding 
of  the  nofe ;  and  when  fuch  an  accident  happens,  the 
child's  face,  before  the  blood  breaks  out,  becomes  red, 
and  all  the  veflels  of  the  head  and  neck  feem  diftended 
and  full. 


f  As  playing  on  the  German  flute,  or  any  other  wind 
laftrnment  that  requires  a  great  force  to  blow  it. 
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5.  The  poftures  of  the  body  increasing 
determinations,  or  ligatures  occanoning 
accumulations  of  the  blood  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body. 

6.  A  determination  into  certain  veflels 
rendered  habitual  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  hemorrhagy  from  them. 

7.  Cold,  externally  applied,  as  changing 
the  diftribution-of  the  blood,  and  determi- 
ning it  in  greater  quantity  into  the  inter- 
nal parts. 
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776.  Hav  ing  thus  confidered  the  pro- 
ximate and  remote  caufes  of  hemorrhagy 
in  general,  our  next  bufinefs  is,  to  treat 
of  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

In  entering  upon  this  fubjecl,  the  firft 
queftion  which  prefents  itfelf,  is,  Whether 
the  cure  of  hemorrhagies  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  by  art,  or  if  they  ihould  be  lett 
to  the  conduct  of  nature  I 

777.  The  latter  opinion  was  the  favour- 
ite doctrine  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Stahl, 
and  his  followers.  They  maintained,  that 
the  human  body  is  much  difpofed  to  a  ple- 
thoric ftate ;  and,  confequently,  to  many 
diforders  which  nature  endeavours  to  ob- 
viate and  relieve  by  exciting  hemorrhagy : 
that  this,  therefore,  is  often  neceffary  to 
the  balance  and  health  of  the  fyftem:  that 
it  is  accordingly  to  be  generally  encou- 
raged, fometimes  folicited,  and  is  not  to  be 
fupprefTed,  unlefs  when  it  goes  to  great  ex- 
cefs,  or  happens  in  parts  in  which  it  may 
be  dangerous. 

778.  Much  of  this  doctrine  may  be  ad- 
mitted. The  human  body,  upon  many 
occafions,  becomes  preternatural ly  pletho- 
ric; and  the  dangerous  confequences  which 
might  rrom  thence  be  apprehended,  fcem 

to 
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to  be  obviated  by  an  hemorrhagy  taking 
place :  and  further,  the  necefltfy  of  hemor- 
rhagy often  appears  from  hence,  that  the 
fupprellion  of  it  feems  to  occafion  many 
dilbrders. 

All  this  feems  to  be  juft ;  but,  in  the 
conclufion  drawn  from  it,  there  is  a  fallacy. 

779.  It  appears  to  me  certain,  that  he- 
morrhagy, either  upon  its  firft  attack,  or 
upon  its  after  recurrence,  is  never  necef- 
fary  to  the  health  of  the  body,  excepting 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  plethoric  ftate 
which  feems  to  require  the  evacuation, 
cannot  be  otherwife  prevented  or  removed; 
and  as  I  imagine  it  poflible  by  other  means, 
to  prevent  or  remove  a  plethoric  ftate,  fo  I 
do  not  think  that  hemorrhagy  is,  in  all  ca- 
fes, necefTary,  In  general,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  hemorrhagy  is  to  be  avoided. 

1.  Becaufe  it  does  not  always  happen  in 

parts  where  it  is  fafe. 

2.  Becaufe 
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2.  Becaufe  often,  while  it  does  relieve  a 
plethoric  ftate,  it  may,  at  the  fame  time, 
induce  a  very  dangerous  difeafe. 

3.  Becaufe  it  may  often  go  to  excefs,  and 
cither  endanger  life,  or  induce  a  dangerous 
infirmity. 

And,  laftly,  Becaufe  it  has  a  tendency  to 
increafe  the  plethoric  ftate  it  was  meant  to 
relieve;  to  occafion  its  own  recurrence, 
(747.) ;  and  thereby  to  induce  a  habit, 
which,  if  left  to  the  precarious  and  unequal 
operation  of  nature,  may,  from  the  fre- 
quent errors  of  this, be  attended  with  much 
danger. 

780.  It  is  further  to  be  confidered,  that 
hemorrhagies  do  not  always  arife  from  the 
neceffities  of  the  fyftem,  but  often  proceed 
from  incidental  caufes.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  all  hemorrhagies  of  the  latter  kind 

may 
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may  be  immediately  fupprefled,  and  the 
repetition  of  them,  as  it  induces  a  plethora, 
and  a  habit  not  otherwife  neceflary,  may 
be  prevented  with  great  advantage. 

781.  Upon  the  whole  of  this  fubject  I 
conclude,  that  every  preternatural  hemor- 
rhagy,  or,  in  other  words,  every  one  except 
that  of  the  menfes  in  females,  is  to  be  a- 
voided,  and  efpecially  the  returns  of  it 
prevented ;  and  i  therefore  now  proceed  to 
mention,  how  hemorrhagy,  and  its  recur- 
rences, may,  and  fhould  be  prevented. 

782.  From  the  principles  delivered  a- 
bove,  it  will  immediately  appear,  that  the 
prevention,  either  of  the  firft  attacks,  or  of 
the  returns  of  hemorrhagy,  will  chiefly, 
and  in  the  firft  place,  depend  upon  the 
preventing  or  removing,  any  considerable 
degree  of  a  plethoric  date  which  may 
happen  to  prevail  in  the  body.  It  is  true, 
that,  where  the  hemorrhagy  depends  upon 

the 
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the  particular  conformation  of  certain  parts,- 
rather  than  upon  the  general  plethoric  (late 
of  the  whole;  the  meafures  for  removing 
or  preventing  the  latter,  may  not  always 
be  fufficient  for  preventing  hemorrhagy: 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  evident, 
that  determinations,  in  confequence  of  the 
conformation  of  particular  parts,  will  al- 
ways be  urged  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  lefTer  degree  of  the  pletho- 
ric ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem ;  and;  there- 
fore, that,  even  in  the  cafes  depending  up- 
pon  particular  conformation,  the  prevent- 
ing or  removing  an  unufually  plethoric 
ftate,  will  always  be  a  chief  means  of  pre- 
venting hemorrhagy.  It  is  further  to  be 
attended  to,  that  there  may  be  feveral 
inequalities  in  the  balance  of  the  fyftem, 
which  may  have  little-  or  no  effect  unlefs 
when  the  fyftem  becomes  preternaturally 
plethoric;  and,  therefore,  that,  in  all 
cafes,  the    preventing  or  removing  of 

the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  will 

be 
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be  a  chief  means  of  preventing  the  firft  at-* 
tacks,  or  the  returns  of  hemorrhagy.  Itnow, 
therefore,  remains  to  explain,  how  the 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem  is  to  be  pre- 
vented or  removed. 

7?  3.  The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are 
in  continual  wafte  by  the  excretions,  but  are 
commonly  replaced  by  the  aliments  taken 
in;  and  if  the  quantity  of  aliments  in  any 
meafure  exceed  that  of  the  excretions,  an 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  a  plethoric 
ftate,  muft  rieceflarily  arife.  This,  to  a 
certain  degree,  is  requifite  for  the  growth 
of  the  body :  but,  even  then,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  the  aliments  to  the  excretions,  be 
.  greater  than  is  fuited  to  the  growth  of  the 
body,  and  more  certainly  ftill,  if,  after  the 
growth  is  completed,  when  an  equality 
between  the  ingefta  and  the  excreta  mould 
be  eftablimed,  the  difproportion  ftill  conti- 
nue, a  pretcrnaturally  plethoric  ftate  muft 

1  arife. 
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arife.  In  both  cafes,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
plethora  muft  be  prevented  or  corrected 
by  adjuftingthe  ingefta  and  excreta  to  each- 
other;  which  generally  may  be  done,  ei- 
ther by  diminifhing  the  ingefta,  or  by  in- 
creaung  the  excreta*.  The  former  may 
be  effected  by  the  management  of  diet,  the 
latter  by  the  management  of  exercife. 

784.  The  ingefta  may  be  diminimed, 
either  by  giving  aliment  in  lefs  quantity 
than  ufual,  or  by  giving  aliments  of  a  lefs 
nutritious  quality  j  that  is,  aliments  of  a 
fubftance,  which,  under  the  fame  bulk 
and  weight,  contain  lefs  of  a  matter  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  animal  fluids, 
and  more  of  a  matter  ready  to  pafs  off  by 
the  excretions,  and  confequently  lefs  of  a 
matter  to  be  retained  and  accumulated  in 
the  veffels. 

The  choice  of  aliments  fuited  to  thefe 

purpofes, 

*  This  effeft  may  furely  be  more  fpeedily  produced  by 
ufifig  both  thefe  merjis  at  once. 
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pnrpofes,  muft  be  left  to  be  direded  by 
the  dodrines  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

785.  The  increafing  of  the  excreta,  and 
thereby  diminishing  the  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  fyftem,  is  to  be  obtained  by  increafing 
the  exercife  of  the  body ;  and  generally  for 
adjnfting  the  balance  between  the  ingefta 
and  excreta,  and  thereby  obviating  the 
plethoric  ftate,  it  is  neceflary  that  exercife, 
in  a  due  meafure,  be  very  conftantly  em- 
ployed *. 

786.  The  obferving  abftinence,  and  the 
-employment  of  exercife,  for  obviating  or 
VoL'  lL  Z  removing 

*  The  exercife  befl  adapted  to  thefc  cafes  is  fuch  as  does 
•ot  heat  the  body  or  increafe  the  force  of  the  blood, 
ience  ndtng  moderately,  travelling  in  a  carriage,  or  fail. 

are  preferable  to  walking.    Young  peopi,  may  ufe 
-h  gentleexernfeas  may  We  the  ndnd/and  at  th 
»me  tune  conduce  to  bodily  health,  as  gardening,  feveral 
I r-Itura  labours,  or  mechanicaloperations;  offome  of 
-che^&c    reqUir"  gCmle  h0dil*™"™  «  bowling 
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I  noving  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body, 
were  for merlyconfidered  pretty  fully,  when 
treating  of  the  gout,  (548  to  552,) ;  fo  that 
the  lefs  is  necetfary  to  be  faid  here:  and  it 
is  now  only  requiiite  to  obferve,  that  the 
fame  doubts,  as  in  cafes  of  the  gout,  do  not 
occur  here  with  regard  to  the  fafety  of 
thofe  meafures,  which,  in  a  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  body  difpofing  to  hemorrhagy,  are 
always  admimble  and  proper.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fome  choice 
in  the  mode  of  exercife  is  neceflary,  and 
that  it  mould  be  different  according  to  the  - 
particular  determinations  which  may  hap- 
pen to  prevail  in  the  fyftem.    In  general, 
in  the  cafe  of  plethora  difpofing  to  hemor- 
rhagy bodily  exercife  will  always  be  hazar- 
dous, and  geftation  more  commonly  fafe. 

787.  Artificial  evacuations  may  be  em- 
ployed to  diminifh  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the. 
body ;  and  when,  at  any  time,  it  has  be- 
come confutable,  and  immediately  threa- 
tens 
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tens  a  difeafe,  thefe  evacuations  mould  be 
made  to  the  quantity  that  the  fymptoms 
feem  to  require.  But  it  is  conftantly  to  be 
attended  to,  that  blood-lettings  are  impro- 
perly employed  to  prevent  a  plethora,  as 
they  have  a  tendency  to  increafe  it;  and  as 
they  require  to  be  often  repeated,  and 
are  thereby  apt  to  induce  a  habit 
which  may  be  attended  with  much  dan- 


ger*. 


Z  2  788.  While 


*  Briifc  purges  are  perhaps  preferable  to  every  other 
mode  of  evacuating  the  ingefta;  and  in  thefe  cafes  we  may 
have  recourfe  to  draftics  without  any  apprehenfion  of 
danger.  The  following  formula  may  ferve  as  fpecimens 
of  the  purges  ufeful  in  thefe  cafes.' 

4 

R.  PuIv.Rad.  Jalap.  gfi 
Aromat.  3i. 
Sal.  Tart.  3  ft 
Syr.  Simp.  q.  s. 
M.  f.  Eletf. 

ThU 
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788.  While  a  plethora,  and  thereby  the 
predifpofition  to  hemorrhagy,  is  avoided 
or  removed,  the  other  meamres  neceffary 
for  preventing  the  occurrence  of  this,  are 
thofe  for  avoiding  the  remote  caufes.  Thefe 
have  been  enumerated  in  775.;  and  the 

means 

This  ele&uary  may  be  divided  into  four  dofes,  one  of 
Which  may  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  asoccafion  may 
require. 

R.  Pilul.  Rufi,  5  fl 
Calomel,  gr.  vi. 
Syr.  fimpl.  q.  s, 

M.  f.  Mafia  in  pilulas  equales  fex  dividend. 

Two  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  evening,  and  the 
remaining  four  the  following  morning. 

R.  Refin.  jalap.  9  i. 

Tere  in  mortar,  cum  facch,  alb.  3 
.  Amygdal.  dulc.  decorticat.  N°.  n. 
Adde  gradatim  Aq.  Cinnamom.  fimp!.  §1, 
M.  f.  haufi  mane  fumend. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  purge,  and  has  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  operating  powerfully  without  griping  or  c  ~ 
fioning  much  inconvenience. 
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hieans  of  avoiding  them,  fo  far  as  within 
tour  power,  are  fufficiently  obvious. 

779-  Having  thus  mentioned  the  means 
of  preventing  either  the  firft  attacks,  or  the 
recurrence  of  hemorrhagy;  I  muft  next  fay 
how  it  is  to  be  managed  when  it  has  adu- 
ally  come  on. 

790-  When  anhemorrhagyhascome  on 
which  appears  to  have  arifen  from  a  pre- 
ternaturally  plethoric  ftate,  or  from  fome 
change  in  the  balance  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem,  no  meafures  are  to  be  immediately 
taken  for  fuppreffmg  it;  as  we  may  expecl, 
tnat,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  necelTary 
for  the  relief  of  the  fyftem  is  poured  out, 
the  effufion  will  fpontaneoufly  ceafe*. 

791-  ^  many  cafes,  however,  it  may  be 
fufpected,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  poured 


23 


out 


*  The  do<W  here  delivered,  and  the  practice  founded 
T  *  ^^Stahlianitojand  is,  doubtlefc,  in  the*  eafc 


3 
the 
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out,  is  not  exa&ly  in  proportion  to  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  the  fyftem,  either  for  relieving  a 
general  plethora  or  a  particular  congestion, 
but  that  it  is  often  to  a  greater  quantity 
than  thefe  require.  This  we  fuppofe  to 
happen  in  confequence  of  an  inflammato- 
ry diathefis  prevailing,  and  of  afebrile  fpafm 
being  formed ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  many 
cafes  proper,  as  well  as  for  the  moft  part 
fafe,  to  moderate  the  evacuation,  and, 
when  it  threatens  to  go  to  excefs,  to  fup- 
prefs  it  altogether. 

792.  An  hemorrhagy  may  be  moderated 
by  avoiding  any  irritation  that  might  con- 
cur to  increafe  it ;  fo  that  every  part  of  the 
antiphlogiftic  regimen  is  to  be  obferved ; 
particularly  external  heat,  both  as  it  rare- 
fies 

the  beO  practice.  A  patient,  however,  is  not  always  fa- 
tisfied  when  the  phyfician  is  inaaive,  which  often  obliges 
him  to  prefcribe  fome  of  the  medicamenta  inertiora,  and 
the  choice  of  them  muft  be  left  to  the  practitioner's  own 
lagacity. 
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fies  the  fluids,  and  itimulates  the  folids,  is 
to  be  carefully  avoided :  and,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  in  all  cafes  an  hemorrhagy  may 
be  fafely  moderatedby  cool  air  applied,  and 
cold  drink  exhibited. 

793.  A  fecond  means  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  is,  the  ufe  of  refrigerant  medicines, 
and  particularly  of  acids  and  nitre  *. 

Z  3  794.  A 

*  The  refrigerant  medicines  have  been  ennumerated 
in  former  notes,  art.  134  and  135.  The  Tinaura  rofarurq 
is  a  very  proper  acid  refrigerant  in  mod  hemorrhagies. 
Xhedofe  of  itmuft  be  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of 
the  cafe;  it  ought  never  to  exceed  four  ounces  in  the 
fpace  of  an  hour;  an  ounce  every  half  hour  is  generally 
fufficient,  and  a  greater  quantity  at  a  time  frequently  oc- 
cafions  gripes,  and  by  its  irritation,  increafes  thedifeafe; 
efpecially  if  it  does  not  produce  a  diarrhoea  which  is  fel- 
dom  the  cafe.  With  refpeft  to  nitre,  the  precautions,  men- 
tioned  in  the  note  on  anicle  135,  mud  be  obferved.  The 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  or  of  nitre  are  not  always  fafe 
medicines  in  thefe  cafes,  as  they  heat  and  irritate.  The 
acid  of  tartar,  in  the  form  defcribed  in  the  note  on  art. 
«34>  angers  very  well  in  moll  cafes. 
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794.  A  third  means  which  has  been  fre- 
quently employed,  is  that  of  blood-letting. 
The  propriety  of  this  practice  may  be 
doubtful,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  poured 
out  by  the  hemorrhagy,  may  be  fuppofed 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  evacuation  in 
any  other  way  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  allow, 
that  the  practice  has  been  often  fuperflu- 
ous,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  by  making  a 
greater  evacuation  than  was  neceflary  or 
fafe.  At  the  fame  time,  I  apprehend  it  is 
not  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  evacuating, 
that  blood-letting  is  to  be  pra&ifed  in  the 
cure  of  hemorrhagy;  but  that  it  is  further 
necefTary  for  taking  off  the  inflammatory 
diathefis  which  prevails,  and  the  febrile 
fpafm  that  has  been  formed.  Accordingly, 
in  the  cafe  of  hemorrhagy,  when  the  pulfe 
is  not  only  frequent,  but  quick  and  full, 
and  does  not  become  fofter  or  flower  upon 
the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  ef- 
fuficn  is  profufe,  and  threatens  to  continue 

Co, 
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fo,  it  appears  to  me,  that  blood-letting  may- 
be neceflary,  and  I  have  often  found  it 
tifeful.  It  feems  probable  alfo,  that  the" 
particular  circumflances  of  venefection 
may  render  it  more  powerful  for  taking 
off  the  tenfion  and  inflammatory  irrita- 
tion of  the  fyftem,  than  any  gradual  flow 
from  an  artery. 

795.  That  a  fpafm  of  the  extreme  ve£ 
fels  has  a  fliare  in  fupporting  hemorrhagy, 
appears  to  me  probable  from  hence,  that 
bliftering  has  been  often  found  ufeful  in 
moderating  and  fupprenmg  the  difeafe. 

796.  Do  emetics  and  vomiting  contri- 
bute to  the  cure  of  hemorrhagy?  See  Dr 
Bryan  Robinson  on  the  virtues  and 
power  of  medicines. 

797.  When  an  hemorrhagy  is  very  pro- 
fufe,  and  feems  to  endanger  life,  or  even 
threaten  to  induce  a  dangerous  infirmity, 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  to  be' 

immediately 
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immediately  fupprefTed  by  every  means 
in  our  power ;  and  particularly,  that,  be- 
fides  the  means  above-mentioned  for  mo- 
derating the  difeafe,  aftringents,  inter- 
nal or  external,  where  the  latter  can  be 
applied,  are  to  be  employed  for  fuppref- 
fing  it. 

-798.  The  internal  aftringents  are  ei- 
ther vegetable  or  foftil. 

The  vegetable  aftringents  are  feldom 
very  powerful  in  the  cure  of  any  hemor- 
rhagies,  except  thofe  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal. 

The  foflil  aftringents  are  more  power- 
ful y  but  fome  choice  amongft  the  differ- 
ent kinds  may  be  proper. 

The  chalybeates,  fo  frequently  employ- 
ed, do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  power- 
ful. 

2 

The 
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The  preparations  of  lead  are  certainly- 
more  fo,  but  are  otherwife  of  fo  pernicious 
a  quality,  that  they  mould  not  be  employ- 
ed except  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  danger. 
The  Tinctura  Saturnina,  or  Antiphthifica, 
at  it  has  been  called,  appears  to  be  of  little 
efficacy  * ;  but  whether  from  the  fmall 
portion  of  lead  which  it  contains,  or  from 
the  ftate  in  which  the  lead  is  in  it,  I  am 
uncertain. 

The  forTil  aftringent  that  appears  to  me 
the  mod  powerful,  and  at  the  fame  the 
the  mofl  fafe,  is  alum  *. 

799.  External 

*  It  is  a  very  dangerous  medicine,  and  ought  to  be 
ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution.  But  fince  its  efficacy  is 
doubtful,  we  had  better  abandon  it  altogether,  except 
v.hen  every  other  remedy  fails. 

*  Aium  frequently  irritates  if  given  in  two  large  dofes 
at  firft,  proving  fometimes  a  purgative  and  fometimes  an 

emetjc. 
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799.  External  aftringents,  when  they 
can  be  applied,  are  more  effectual  than 
the  internal.  The  choice  of  thefe  is  left  to 
the  furgeons. 

800.  The  mod  powerful  of  all  aftrin- 
gents appears  to  me  to  be  cold,  which  may- 
be employed,  either  by  applying  cold  wa- 
ter to  the  furface  of  the  body,  or  by 
throwing  it  into  the  internal  parts  *. 

801.  For 

emetic.  In  cafes  of  great  danger,  however,  it  mufl  be 
given  in  large  quantities  by  frequently  repeating  fmall 
doles.  Five  grains  is  a  fufRcient  dofe  to  begin  with ; 
but  it  may  be  repeated  every  hour,  or  every  half  hour. 
Some  authors  have  given  it  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  feveral 
times  a-day  ;  but  that  is  certainly  too  great  a  quantity  at 
once. 

*  Van  Swieten  relates  a  cafe  of  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
being  flopped  by  the  application  of  pledgets,  dipped  in 
cold  wine  and  water,  to  the  fcrotum ;  a  Havering  was. 
produced,  and  the  bleeding  Hopped. 
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So  i .  For  fupprefling  hemorrliagies,  ma- 
ny fuperftitious  remedies  and  charms  * 
have  been  recommended,  and  pretended 
to  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs.  The 
feeming  fuccefs  of  thefe,  however,  has 
been  generally  owing  to  the  by-ftanders 
miftaking  a  fpontaneous  ceafing  of  the  he- 
morrhagy  for  the  effeft  of  the  remedy.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  believe,  that  thofe  reme- 
dies may  have  been  fometimes  ufeful,  by 
imprefling  the  mind  with  horror,  awe,  or 
dread. 

3 02.  Upon  occafion  of  profufe  hemor- 
rhagies,  opiates  have  been  employed  with 

advantage ; 

*  It  is  aflonifhmg  that  thefe  charms  fhould  continue 
in  ufe  in  this  enlightened  d'ge.  They  are  praclifed 
among  the  country  people  frequently.  Some  of  them, 
however,  aft  mechanically,  as  the  application  of  the 
great  key  of  the  church  door  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in 
Meeting*  at  the  nofe  \  drinking  large  draughts  of  cold 
water  out  of  a  human  fcull  j  &c..  The  cold  iron  anj  the 
cold  water  were  in  faft  proper  remcdieE. 
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advantage ;  and,  when  the  fulnefs  and  in- 
flammatory diathefis  of  the  fyflem  have 
been  previoufly  taken  off  by  the  hemorrha- 
gy  itfelf,  or  by  blood-letting,  I  think  opi- 
ates may  be  employed  with  fafety  *. 

803.  For  reftraining  hemorrhagy,  liga- 
tures have  been  applied  upon  the  limbs, 
in  the  view  of  retarding  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  extremities ;  but 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  of  uncertain  and 
ambiguous  ufe. 

804.  In  the  cafe  of  profufe  hemorrha- 
gies,  no  pains  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent 

a 

*  Opium,  however,  ought  to  be  cautioufiy  employed 
in  a&ive  hemorragies,  which  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  a  phlogiftic  diathefis ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in 
fuch  a  diathefis,  opium  is  generally,  if  not  univerfaliy, 
hurtful.  But,  as  the  author  obferves,  when  the  hemor- 
rhagy has  reduced  the  inflammatory  diathefis,  we  may 
then  give  opium  freely ;  and  for  this  purpofe  large  dofes. 
are  preferable  to  fmallei;  ones. 
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a  Deliquium  Animi,  or  fainting,  as  the 
happening  of  this  is  often  the  moft  certain 
means  of  flopping  the  hemorrhagy*. 

805.  Having  thus  delivered  the  general 
doclrine  of  hemorrhagy,  I  proceed  to  con- 
fider  the  particular  cafes  of  it.  It  may  per- 
haps be  remarked,  that  I  have  marked  few- 
er of  thefe  than  are  commonly  enumera- 
ted by  the  nofologifts  ;  but  my  reafons  for 
differing  from  thefe  authors,  muft  be  left 
to  a  nofological  difcuflion,  to  be  enter- 
ed into  elfewhere  more  properly  than 
here. 


CHAP. 


*  Attention,  however,  is  neceffary  in  this  cafe,  as 
fainting  i6  frequently  the  forerunner  of  death. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE 

EPISTAXIS 

OR 

HEMORRHAGY  OF  THE  NOSE. 

S©6.  'J'HE  ftate  of  the  veflels  upon  the 
internal  furface  of  the  nofe  be- 
ing fuch  as  already  mentioned  (757), 
renders  an  hemorrhagy  from  that  more 
frequent  than  from  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

807.  The 
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807.  The  blood  commonly  flows  from 
one  noftril  only,  and  probably  becaufe  an 
hemorrhagy  from  one  vefTel  relieves  the 
congeftion  in  all  the  neighbouring  vef- 
fels. 

The  blood  flowing  from  both  noftrils 
at  the  fame  time,  mows  commonly  a  more 
confiderable  difeafe. 

808.  This  hemorrhagy  happens  to  per- 
ions  of  every  conftitution  and  tempera- 
ment,but  mod  frequently  to  thofe  of  a  ple- 
thoric habit,  and  fanguine  temperament. 
It  happens  to  both  fexes,  but  molt  fre- 
quently to  the  male; 

809.  This  hemorrhagy  may  occur  at 
any  time  of  life  ;  but  moft  commonly 
happens  to  young  perfons,  owing  to  the 
ftate  of  the  balance  of  the  fyftem  peculiar 
that  age,  as  mentioned  in  756. 


Vol.  II,       A  a       810.  Although 
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8 1  o.  Although  generally  it  happens  to 
l^erfons  before  they  have  arrived  at  their 
full  growth  ;  and  more  rarely  afterwards  ; 
yet  fometimes  it  happens  to  perfons  after 
their  acme,  and  during  the  ftate  of  man- 
hood :  and  it  mull:  then  be  imputed  to  an 
unufually  plethoric  Mate  of  the  fyftem  ;  to 
an  habitual  determination  of  the  blood  to 
the  veffels  of  the  nofe  ;  or  to  the  particular 
weaknefs  of  thefe. 

8 1 1.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  difcafemaybc 
coniidered  as  an  hemorrhagy  purely  arte- 
rial, and  depending  upon  an  arterial  ple- 
thora ;  but  it  fometimes  occurs  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  when  probably  it  depends 
upon  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  mark  of 
a  venous  plethora  of  the  veilels  of  the  head. 
See  772. 

812.  This  hemorrhagy  happens  alfo  at 
any  period  of  life,  in  certain  febrile  dif- 

eafes, 
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eafes,  which  are  altogether  or  partly  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  and  which  mow 
a  particular  determination  of  the  blood  to 
the  veffels  of  the  head.  Thefe  difeafes  of- 
ten admit  of  a  folution  by  this  hemorrha- 
ge, when  it  may  be  properly  termed  end. 
cal. 

813.  The  difeafe  fometimes  comes  on 
without  any  previous  fymptoms;  particu- 
larly, when  fome  external  violence  has 
a  Ihare  in  producing  it.     But,  when  it 
proceeds  entirely  from  an  internal  caufe, 
it  is  commonly  preceded  by  headachs,  red- 
nefs  of  the.  eyes,  a  florid  colour  of  the 
face,  an  unufual  pulfation  in  the  temples, 
a  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  nofe,  and  an 
itching  of  the  noftrils.    A  bound  belly. 
Pale  urine,  coldnefs  of  the  feet,  and  cold 
fcivmng  over  the  whole  body,  are  alfo 
fometimes  among  the  fymptoms  that  pre- 
cede the  difeafe. 

A  a  2  814.  From 
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8 14.  From  the  weaknefs  of  the  veffels 
of  the  nofe,  the  blood  often  flows  from 
them  without  any  confiderable  effort  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  and  therefore  without  any 
obfervable  febrile  diforder ;  which,  how- 
ever, in  many  cafes,  is,  in  all  its  circum- 
ftances,  very  difcernible. 

815.  An  hemorrfiagy  of  the  nofe  hap- 
pening to  young  perfons,  is,  and  may  ge- 
nerally be  confidered  as  a  flight  difeafe  of 
little  confequence,  and  hardly  requiring 
any  remedy.  But,  even  in  young  perfons, 
when  it  recurs  very  frequently,- and  is  ve- 
ry copious,  it  will  require  particular  at- 
tention, as  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  mark 
of  arterial  plethora;  and,. as  frequently  re- 
turning, it  may  increafe  the  plethoric  ftate  ; 
which,  in  a  more  advanced  ftage  of  life, 
may  give  the  blood  a  determination  to 
parts  from  which  the  hemorrhagy  would 
fee  more  dangerous.    All  this  will  more 

particularly 
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particularly  require  attention,  according 
as  the  marks  of  plethora,  and  of  particu- 
lar congeflion,  preceding  the  hemorrha- 
gy,  are  more  confiderable  ;  and  as  the 
lowing  of  the  blood  is  attended  with 
a  more  confiderable  degree  of  febrile  dif~ 
■  order. 

8 1 6.  When  the  epiftaxis  happens  to  per- 
fons  after  their  acme,  returning  frequent- 
ly, and  flowing  copioufly,  it  is  always  to 
be  confldered  as  a  dangerous  difeafe,  and 
as  more  certainly  threatening  the  confe- 
rences mentioned  in  the  laft  paragraph. 

^17.  When  this  hemorrhagy  happens 
in  the  decline  of  life,  it  may  be  confldered 
as  in  itfelf  very  falutary :  but  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  to  be  confldered  as  a  mark  of 
a  very  dangerous  ftate  of  the  fyftem  ;  that 
is,  as  a  mark  of  a  very  ftrong  tendency  to 
a  venous  plethora  in  the  velfels  of  the  head : 
and  I  have  accordingly  obferved  it  often 
A  a  3  fol. 
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followed  by  apoplexy,  palfy,  or  fuch  like 
difeafes. 

8 1 8.  When  an  hemorrhagy  from  the 
nofe  happens  in  febrile  difeafes,  as  men- 
tioned in  8 12,  and  is  in  pretty  large  quan- 
tity, it  may  be  confidered  as  critical  and 
falutary  ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  profufe, 
and  even  in  this  way  dangerous. 

It  upon  fome  occafions  occurs  during 
the  eruptive  fever  of  feveral  exanthemata, 
and  is  in  fuch  cafes  fometimes  falutary  ; 
but,  if  thefe  exanthemata  be  acompanied 
with  any  putrid  tendency,  this  hemorrha- 
gy, like  artificial  blood  lettings,  may  have 
very  bad  effects, 

8 1 9.  Having  thus  explained  the  feveral 
circumftances  of  epiftaxis,  I  proceed  to 
confider  the  management  and  cure  of  it. 
I  ufe  the  expremon  of  management,  becaufe 
it  has  been  ufually  thought  to  require  no 

cure3 
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cure,  but  that  nature  fhould  be  allowed  to 
throw  out  blood  in  this  way  very  fre- 
quently ;  and  as  often  as  it  appears  to  arife 
from  internal  caufes,  that  is,  from  a  ftate 
of  the  fyftem  fuppofed  to  require  fuch  eva* 
cuation. 

820.  I  am  however  of  opinion,  for  the 
reafons  given  in  779,  that  this  difeafe  is 
very  feldom  to  be  left  to  the  conduct  of 
nature  ;  and  that  in  all  cafes  it  mould  be 
moderated  by  keeping  the  patient  in  cool 
air ;  by  giving  cold  drink  ;  by  keeping 
the  body  and  head  erect ;  by  avoiding  any 
blowing  of  the  nofe,  fpeaking,  or  other  ir- 
ritation :  and,  when  the  blood  has  flowed 
for  fome  time,  without  mowing  any  ten- 
dency to  ceafe,  a  profufe  bleeding  is  to  be 
prevented  by  meafures  employed  to  flop 
it  j  fuch  as  preffing  the  noflril  from  which 
the  blood  flows,  warning  the  face  with  cold 
water,  or  applying  this  to  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

A  a  4  821.  Even 
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821.  Even  in  the  cafe  of  young  perfons., 
where  the  difeafe  is  leaft  hazardous,  and 
even  in  the  firft  attacks,  I  judge  fuch  mea- 
fures  to  be  proper  :  but  they  will  be  ftill 
more  proper,  if  the  difeafe  frequently  re- 
curs without  any  external  violence  ;  if  the 
returns  {hall  happen  to  perfons  of  a  habit 
difpofed  to  be  plethoric ;  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, if  the  marks  of  a  plethoric  (late 
appear  in  the  precedent  fymptoms.  (813.) 

822.  Even  in  young  perfons,  if  the 
bleeding  be  very  profufe  and  long  continu- 
ed, and  more  efpecially  if  the  pulfe  be- 
come weak  and  the  face  pale,  I  apprehend 
it  will  be  proper  to  fupprefs  the  hemor- 
rhagy  by  every  means  in  our  power.  See 

707,  and  following  paragraphs  *. 

823.  Fur- 

*  Befide  the  general  direftions  referred  to  above,  plugs 
of  lint  or  cotton,  impregnated  with  vinegar  arid  a  folution 
of  alum,  are  recommended.  Thick  cotton  threads,  impreg- 

uV.i  .  i  nated 
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823.  Further,  in  the  fame  cafe  of  young 
perfons,  when  the  returns  of  this  hemor- 
rhagy  become  frequent,  and  efpecially  with 
the  marks  of  a  plethoric  habit,  I  think  it 
necelfary  to  employ  fuch  a  regimen  as  may 
prevent  a  plethoric  ftate,  (783,—- 787).  At 
the  fame  time,  care  mould  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  circumftances  which  may  deter- 
mine the  blood  more  fully  to  the  veffels  of 
the  head,  or  prevent  its  free  return  from 
them ;  and,  by  keeping  an  open  belly,  to 
make  fome  derivation  from  them  *. 

824.  In 

nated  with  thefe  ftyptic  folutions,  have  been  pafled  through 
the  noftrjl,  and  brought  out  by  the  mouth  by  means  of 
a  bent  probe,  with  great  fuccefs. 

*  For  this  purpofe  Glauber's  fait  feems  peculiarly  ad- 
apted. It  operates  fpeedily,  and  without  too  much  irri- 
tation; evacuating,  at  the  fame  time,  not  only  the  con- 
tents of  the  inteflinal  canal,  but  the  fuperfluities  of  the 
fanguiferous  fyftem. 
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824.  In  adult  perfons,  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  the  epiftaxis,  the  whole 
of  the  meafures  propofed  v 82.3),  arc  more 
certainly  and  freely  to  be  employed.  When, 
with  the  circumftances  mentioned  in  813, 
the  tendency  to  a  profufe  hemorrhagy  ap- 
pears, a  bleeding  at  the  arm  may  be  pro- 
per, even  in  young  perfons  ;  but,  in  the 
cafe  of  adults,  it  will  be  {till  more  allow- 
able, and  even  neeeffary. 

825.  In  perfons  of  any  age  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  this  hemorrhagy,  when 
the  meafures  propofed  in  817,  et  jeq.  fhall 
have  been  neglected,  or,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances in  the  balance  of  the  fyftem, 
fhall  have  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  fymp- 
toms  threatening  hemorrhagy  (838),  fhall 
appear,  it  will  then  be  proper,  by  blood- 
letting, cooling  purgatives,  and  every  part 
of  the  antiphlogiflic  regimen,  to  prevent 
the  hemorrhagy,  or  at  leaft  to  prevent  its 
feeing  profufe  when  it  does  happen. 

826.  In 
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S26.  In  the  circumftances  jufl  now 
mentioned  (825),  the  meafures  propofed 
are  proper,  and  even  neceffary ;   but  it 
fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  obferved,  that 
thefe.  are  pradifed  with  much  lefs  advan- 
tage than  thofe  pointed  out  in  824;  becaufe 
though  thofe  faggefted  here  may  prevent 
the  coming  on  of  the  hemorrhagy  for  the 
prefent,  they  certainly  however  difpofe  to 
the  return  of  that  plethoric  ftate  which  re- 
quired their  being  ufed  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  proper  fecurity  againft  returns  of  the 
difeafe,  but  by  purfuing  the  means  propo. 
fed  in  823. 

827.  When  the  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe 
happens  to  perfons  approaching  to  their 
full  growth,  and  when  its  returns  have 
been  preceded  by  the  fymptoms  813,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  that,  if  the  returns  can 
be  prevented  by  the  meafures  propofed  in 
S25,  thefe  may  be  fafely  employed  ;  as 
vhe  plethoric  ftate  induced  will  be  rendered 

fafe, 
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fafe,  by  the  change  which  is  foon  to  take 
place  in  tjie  balance  of  the  fyflem.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  admitted  ;  as  the  eva- 
cuations practifed  upon  this  plan  will  have 
all  the  confequences,  which  1  have  already 
obferved  may  follow  the  recurrence  of  the 
hemorrhagy  itfelf. 

828.  When  the  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofc 
fhall  be  found  to  make  its  returns  at  near- 
ly ftated  periods,  the  meafures  for  prevent- 
ing it  (825),  may  be  practifed  with  great- 
er certainty  ;  and,  upon  every  repetition  of 
blood-letting,  by  diminifhing  the  quantity 
taken  away,  its  tendency  to  induce  a  ple- 
thora may  be  in  fome  meafure  avoided. 
When,  indeed,  the  repetition  of  evacuations 
is  truly  unavoidable,  the  diminifhing  them 
upon  every  repetition  is  properly  prattif- 
ed  :  but  it  is  a  practice  of  nice  and  preca- 
rious management,  and  mould  by  no 
means  be  trufted  to,  fo  far  as  to  fuperfede 
the  meafures  propofed  in  8  25.  wherc-evcr 

thefe  can  be  admitted. 

1  829.  When 
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829.  When  the  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe 
happens  in  conlequence  of  a  venous  ple- 
thora in  the  veffels  of  the  head,  as  in  772. 
the  flowing  of  the:  blood  pretty  largely 
may  be  allowed,  efpecially  when  it  happens 
after  the  fupprefnon  or  ceafing  of  the  men- 
flrual  or  hemorrhoidal  flux.    But,  though 
the  flowing  of  the  blood  is,  on  its  firft  oc- 
curring, to  be  allowed,  there  is  nothing 
more  proper  than  guarding  againft  its  re- 
turns.  This  is  to  be  done  not  only  by  the 
meafures  propofed  in  783  et  feq.  but,  as  the 
effects  of  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  veflcls  of 
the  head  are  very  uncertain,  fo,  upon  any 
appearance  of  it,  and  efpecially  upon  any 
threatening  of  hemorrhagy,  the  plethora  is 
to  be  removed,  and  the  hemorrhagy  to  be 
obviated  immediately  by  proper  evacua- 
tions ;  as  blood-letting,  purging,  and  it 
fues,  or  by  reftoring  fupprefTed  evacua- 
tions, where  this  can  be  done. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE 

HEMOPTYSIS, 

OR 

HEMORRHAGY  FROM  THE  LUNGS, 
SECT.  I. 


Of  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  o/'Hemoptysis. 


breaft,  blood  is  thrown  out 


from  the  mouth,  and  is  brought  out  with 
more  or  lefs  of  coughing,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  comes  from  the  lungs ;  and 

->  this 
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this  generally  afcertains  the  difeafe  of 
which  I  am  now  to  treat.  But  there  are 
cafes  in  which  the  fource  of  the  blood  fpit 
out  is  uncertain  ;  and  therefore,  fome  other 
confiderations  to  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
are  often  neceffary  to  afcertain  the  exig- 
ence of  an  hemoptyfls. 

S3 1.  The  blood-veffcls  of  the  lungs  are 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  any  other 
part  of  the  body  of  the  fame  bulk.  Thefe 
velTels,  of  the  largeft  fize,  as  they  arife 
from  the  heart,  are  more  immediately  than 
in  any  other  part  fubdivided  into  velTels 
of  the  finalleft  fize  ;  and  thefe  fmall  velTels 
fpread  out  near  to  the  internal  furfaces  of 
the  bronchial  cavities,  are  fituated  in  a  loole 
cellular  texture,  and  covered  by  a  tender 
membrane  only  :  f0  that,  confidering  how 
readily  and  frequently  thefe  velTels  are  gor- 
ged with  blood,  we  may  underftand  why 
an  hemcrrhagy  from  them  is,  next  to  that 
of  the  nofe,  the  molt  frequent  of  any  -  and 

parti- 
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particularly,  why  any  violent  mock  given 
to  the  whole  body  fo  readily  occafions  an 
hemoptyfis. 

832.  An  hemoptyfis  may  be  occafioned 
By  external  violence,  at  any  period  of  life ; 
and  I  have  explained  above  (760),  why,- 
in  adult  perfons,  while  the  arterial  pletho- 
ra ftiil  prevails  in  the  fyftem,  that  is,  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  that  of  five-and-thir- 
ty,  an  hemoptyfis  may  at  any  time  be  pro- 
duced, merely  by  a'  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
lungs. 

833. '  But  it  has  been  alfo  obferved  a- 
above,  (761.);  that  an  hemoptyfis  more 
frequently  arifes  from  a  faulty  proportion- 
between  the  capacity  of  the  vefTels  of  the 
lungs  and  that  of  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  Accordingly  it  is  often  a  heredi- 
tary difeafe,  which  implies  a  peculiar  and 
faulty  conformation.  And  the  difeafe  al- 
fo happens  efpecially  to  perfons  who1  dis- 
cover 
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cover  the  fmalleft  capacity  of  their  lungs, 
by  the  narrownefs  of  their  cheft,  and  by 
the  prominency  of  their  moulders  ;  which 
laft  is  a  mark  of  their  having  been  long 
liable  to  a  difficult  refpiration. 

834.  With  thefe  circumftances  alfo  the 
difeafe  happens  efpecially  to  perfons  of  a 
fanguine  temperament;  in  whom,  particu- 
larly, the  arterial  plethora  prevails.  It 
happens  likewife  to  perfons  of  a  fiender  de- 
licate, make,  of  which  a  long  neck  is  a 
mark ;  to  perfons  of  much  fenfibility  and 
irritability,  and  therefore  of  quick  parts, 
whofe  bodies  are  generally  of  a  delicate 
ftrudure ;  to  perfons  who  have  been  for- 
merly liable  to  frequent  hemorrhagies  of 
the  nofe ;  to  perfons  who  have  fuffered  a 
fuppreffion  of  any  hemorrhagy  they  had 
formerly  been  liable  to,  the  molt  fre- 
quent inftance  of  which  is  in  females 
who  have  fuffered  a  fuppreiTion  of  their 
menftrual  flux;  and,  laftly,  to  perfons  who 
Vol.  II.  B  b  have 
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have  fufFered  the  amputation  of  any  consi- 
derable limb. 

835.  In  molt  of  thefe  cafes  (834.),  the 
difeafe  happens  efpecially  to  perfons  about 
the  time  of  their  coming  to  their  full 
growth,  or  foon  after  it,  and  this  for  the 
reafons  fully  fet  forth  above. 

836.  From  all  that  has  been  faid  from 
831,  to  835,  the  predifponent  caufe  of  he- 
moptyfis  will  be  lufhciently  underftood, 
and  the  difeafe  may  happen  from  the  mere 
circumftance  of  the  predifponent  caufe  a- 
riling  to  a  conliderable  degree.     In  the 
predifpofed,  however,  it  is  often  brought 
on  by  the  concurrence  of  various  occafion- 
al  and  exciting  caufes.    One  of  thefe,  and 
perhaps  a  frequent  one,  is  external  heat ; 
which,  even  when  in  no  great  degree, 
will  bring  on  the  difeafe  in  ipring,  and 
the  beginning  of  fummer,  while  the  heat 

rarefies 
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rarefies  the  blood  more  than  it  relaxes  the 
folids  which  had  been  before  contracted 
by  the  cold  of  winter.    Another  exciting 
caufe  is  a  fudden  diminution  of  the  weight 
of  the  atmofphere,  efpecially  when  concur- 
ring with  any  effort  in  bodily  exercife. 
This  effort,  too,  alone,  may  often,  in  the 
predifpofed,  be  the  exciting  caufe;  and, 
more  particularly,  any  violent  exercife  of 
refpiration.     In  mort,  in  the  predifpofed, 
any  degree  of  external  violence  alfo  may 
bring  on  the  difeafe. 

837.  Occafioned  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
.caufes  (83^.),  the  difeafe  comes  on  with  a 
fenfe  of  weight  and  anxiety  in  the  cheft, 
iome  uneafinefs  in  breathing,  fome  pain  of 
the  bread  or  other  parts  of  the  thorax, 
and  fome  fenfe  of  heat  under  the  fternum; 
and  very  often,  before  the  difeafe  ap- 
pears, a  faltifh  tafte  is  perceived  in  the 
mouth. 

Bb2  £38.  Im- 
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838.  Immediately  before  the  appearance 
of  blood,  a  degree  of  irritation  is  felt  at  the 
top  of  the  larynx.  To  relieve  this,  a  hawk- 
ing is  made,  which  brings  up  a  little  blood, 
of  a  florid  colour,  and  fomewhat  frothy. 
The  irritation  returns ;  and,  in  the  fame 
manner,  more  blood  of  a  like  kind  is 
brought  up,  with  fome  noife  in  the  wind- 
pipe, as  of  air  pamng  through  a  fluid. 

839.  This  is  commonly  the  manner  in 
which  the  hemoptyfls  begins ;  but  fome- 
times  at  the  very  firft  the  blood  comes  up 
by  coughing,  or  at  leaft  fomewhat  of 
coughing  accompanies  the  hawking  juft 
now  mentioned. 

840.  The  blood  imiing  is  fometimes  at 
firft  in  very  fmall  quantity,  and  foon  dis- 
appears altogether:  but,  in  other  cafes,  es- 
pecially when  it  repeatedly  occurs,  it  is  m 
greater  quantity,  and  frequently  continues 
to  appear  at  times  for  feveral  days  toge- 
ther. 
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thcr.  It  is  fometimes  profufe ;  but  rarely 
in  fuch  quantity  as  either  by  its  excefs,  or 
by  its  fudden  fuffocation,  to  prove  imme- 
diately mortal.  It  commonly  either  ceafes 
fpontaneoufly,  or  is  flopped  by  the  reme- 
dies employed, 

841.  When  blood  is  thrown  out  from 
the  mouth,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  deter- 
mine from  what  internal  part  it  proceeds ; 
whether  from  the  internal  furface  of  the 
mouth  itfelf,  from  the  fauces,  or  adjoining 
cavities  of  the  nofe,  from  the  flomach,  or 
from  the  lungs.  It  is,  however,  very  ne- 
celTary  to  diftinguifh  the  different  cafes; 
and,  in  moll  inftances,  it  may  be  done  by 
attending  to  the  following  connderations. 

842.  When  the  blood  fpit  out,  proceeds 
from  fome  part  of  the  internal  furface  of 
mouth  itfelf,  it  comes  out  without  any 
hawking  or  coughing  :  and  generally,  up- 

B  b  3  on 
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on  infpection,  the  particular  fource  of  it 
becomes  evident. 

843.  When  blood  proceeds  from  the  fau- 
ces, or  adjoining  cavities  of  the  nofe,it  may- 
be brought  out  by  hawking,  and  fome- 
times  by  coughing,  in  the  manner  we  have 
defcribed  in  837,  and  839.;  fo  that,  in  this 
way,  a  doubt  may  arife  concerning  its  real 
fource.    A  patient  often  lays  hold  of  thefe 
circumflances  to  pleafe  himfelf  with  the  o- 
pinion  of  its  coming  from  the  fauces,  and 
he  may  be  allowed  to  do  fo:  but  a  phyfi- 
cian  cannot  readily  be  deceived,  if  he  con- 
fider,  that  a  bleeding  from  the  fauces  is 
more  rare  than  one  from  the  lungs ;  that 
the  former  feldom  happens  but  to  perfons 
who  have  been  before  liable  either  to  an  he- 
morrhagy  of  the  nofe,  or  to  fome  evident 
caufe  of  erofion;  and,  in  mod  cafes,  by 
looking  into  the  fauces,  the  diuillation  of 
the  blood,  if  it  comes  from  thence,  will  be 
perceived. 

844.  When 
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844.  When  blood  proceeds  from  the 
lungs,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought 
up  will  commonly  mow  from  whence  it 
comes  :  but,  independent  of  that,  there 
are  many  circumftances  which  may  con- 
cur to  point  it  out,  fuch  as  the  period  of 
life,  the  habit  of  body*  and  other  marks 
of  a  predifpohtion  (833, — 835);  and  to- 
gether with  thefe,  the  occafional  caufes 
(836),  having  been  immediately  before 
applied. 

845.  When  vomiting  accompanies  the 
throwing  out  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  as 
vomiting  and  coughing  often  mutually 
excite  each  other ;  fo  they  may  be  fre- 
quently joined,  and  render  it  doubtful 
whether  the  blood  thrown  out  proceeds 
from  the  lungs  or  from  the  ftomach.  We 
may  however  generally  decide,  by  confi- 
dering,  that  blood  does  not  fo  frequently 
proceed  from  the  ftomach  as  from  the 

"  b  4  lungs ; 
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lungs  :  that  blood  proceeding  from  the 
ftomach  commonly  appears  in  greater 
quantity,  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
lungs  :  that  the  blood  proceeding  from  the 
lungs  is  ufually  of  a  florid  colour,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  frothy  mucus  only  ; 
whereas  the  blood  from  the  ftomach  is 
commonly  of  a  darker  colour,  more  gru- 
mous,  and  mixed  with  the  other  contents 
of  the  ftomach  :  that  the  coughing  or  vo- 
miting, according  as  the  one  or-  the  other 
firft  arifes,  in  the  cafes  in  which  they  are 
afterwards  joined,  may  fometimes  point 
out  the  fource  of  the  blood  :  and,  laftly, 
that  much  may  be  learned  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  fymptoms  which  have  pre- 
ceded the  hemorrhage. 

Thofe  which  precede  the  hemoptyfis, 
enumerated  in  837,  are  moft  of  them  evi- 
dent marks  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the,  hematemefis, 
or  iftuing  of  blood  from  the  ftomach,  has 

alfcj 
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alfo  its  peculiar  fymptoras  and  circum- 
ftances  preceding  it ;  as,  for  inftance,  fome 
morbid  affection  of  this  organ,  or  at  leaft 
fome  pain,  anxiety,  and  fenfe  of  weight, 
refered  diftinctly  to  the  region  of  the  flo- 
mach.  To  all  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
vomiting  of  blood  happens  more  frequent- 
ly to  females  than  to  males  ;  and  to  the 
former,  in  confequence  of  a  fupreilion  of 
their  menftrual  flux  :  and  by  attending 
to  all  thefe  confiderations  (842, — 845 J,  the 
prefence  of  the  hemoptyfis  may  commonly 
Ipe  fufficiently  afcertained. 


» 
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846.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  attend- 
ed with  little  danger ;  as,  when  it  happens 
to  females  in  confequence  of  a  fuppreflion 
of  the  menfes  * ;  when,  without  any  marks 

of 

*  The  author  might  have  added,  "  And  when  no 
fymptoms  of  phthifis  have  preceded  or  accompanies  the 
hemorrhage. 
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of  a  predifpofition,  it  arifes  from  externa! 
violence  ;  or  when,  from  whatever  caufe 
ariling,  it  leaves  behind  it  no  cough,  dy£- 
pnxa,  or  other  affection  of  the  lungs.  Even 
in  fuch  cafes,  however,  a  danger  may 
arife  from  too  large  an  wound  being  made 
in  the  veffels  of  the  lungs ;  from  a  quan- 
tity of  red  blood  being  left  to  ftagnate  in 
the  cavity  of  the  bronchise ;  and  particu- 
larly, from  any  determination  of  the  blood 
being  made  into  the  veiTels  of  the  lungs, 
which,  by  renewing  the  hemorrhagy,  may 
have  dangerous  confequenceSi  In  every 
inftance  therefore  of  hemoptyfis,  the  effu- 
iion  is  to  be  moderated  by  the  feveral 
means  mentioned  (792  to  795.) 

847.  Thefe  meafures  are  efpecially  ne- 
ceflary  when  the  hemoptyfis  arifes  in  con- 
sequence of  predifpofition  ;  and  in  alt  caies 
where  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  large 
tffufion,  or  where  the  hemorrhagy  fre- 
quently returns,  the  cffufion  is  not  only 

to 
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be  moderated,  but  to  be  entirely  flopped, 
and  the  returns  of  it  prevented  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  See  797,  and  follow- 
ing * 

848.  The 


*  The  tincture  of  rofes  has  been  frequently  employed 
■with  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes:  alum,  however,  is  the  prin- 
cipal aftringent.  It  may  be  given,  either  by  itfelf  in  fmaU 
and  often  repeated  doles,  or  combined  with  terra  Ja- 
ponica.  The  following  formula  is  very  convenient ; 

R.  Alumin. 

Terr.  Japonic,  aa  3  i. 

Conferv.  Rofar.  ^i. 

M.  f.  Elect,  cum  fyr.  commun.  q.  s. 

The  dofe  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of 
the.  cafe :  in  general,  the  above  prefcribed  mafs  may  be 
divided  into  ten  equal  parts  ;  one  of  which  may  be  given 
every  two  hours,  or  in  urgent  cafes,  every  hour.  In  u- 
fmg  this  medicine,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  keep  the  belly 
open  :  but  for  this  purpofe,  purgatives  are  ill  adapted,  as 
they  carry  off  with  them  the  medicine  that  is  employed ; 
gly  flers  are  therefore  preferable);  and  in  order  that  they  be 
the  more  effectual,  they  ought  to  be  fomewhat  of  a  fiimu.. 
lating  nature ;  as, 

R* 
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S48.  To  flop  an  hemoptyfis,  or  prevent 
the  returns  of  it,  two  medicines  have  been 
frequently  employed ;  neither  of  which 
I  can  approve  of.  Thefe  are,  chalybeates, 
and  the  Peruvian  barkr  As  both  of  them 
contribute  to  increafe  the  phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis  of  the  fyftem,  they  can  hardly  be 
fafe  in  any  cafe  of  active  hemorrhagy, 
and  I  have  frequently  found  them  hurt- 
ful. 

849.  As 

R.  Infuf.  Sennse,  %  vi. 

Sal.  Cathartic.  Amar.  g  L 
Decoft.  Hordei,  3  yiii. 
M. 

Or, 

R.  Pulp.  Tamarind,  g  ii. 
Crem.  Tart.  |  ^ 

Coque  in  Aq.  font.  q.  s.  ad  colaturas  5  xii. 

Adde,  Mann.  |  ii. 

M. 
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849.  As  the  hemoptyfis  which  happens 
in  confequence  of  predifpofition,  is  always 
attended  with  a  phlogiflic  diathefis ;  and, 
as  the  bad  confequences  of  the  difeafe  are 
efpecially  to  be  apprehended  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  diatherrs.;  fo  this  is  to  be 
induftriouily  taken  off  by  blood-letting,. in 
greater  or  fmalkr  quantity,  and  more  or 
3efs  frequently  repeated,  according  as  the 
fymptoms  fhall  direct.  At  the  fame  time, 
cooling  purgatives  are  to  be  employed, 
and  every  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
men is  to  be  ftriclly  enjoined.  The  refri- 
gerants may  alfo  be  adminiftered  ;  taking 
care,  however,  that  the  acids,  and  more 
efpecially  the  nitre  *,  do  not  excite  cough- 
ing. 

850,  From 

*  Nitre  ought  to  be  cautioufly  ufed  in  all  complaints 
of  the  lungs,  on  account  of  the  irritation  which  itprodu~ 
ces,  and  the  fubfequent  cough  which  it  excites. 
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S50.  From  what  was  obferved  in  79^, 
it  will  appear,  that  bliftering  upon  the 
breaft  or  back  may  be  a  remedy  of  he- 
moptyfis,  when  it  is  prefent ;  and  that  if? 
f.  :s  in  the  fame  places  may  be  ufeful  in 
pre.-nting  the  recurrence  of  it  when  it 
has  ceafed. 

851.  The  avoiding  of  motion  is  gene- 
rally a  proper  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  re- 
gimen ;  and,  in  the  hemoptyfis,  nothing 
is  more  necefTary  than  avoiding  bodily  ex- 
ercife  :  but  fome  kinds  of  geftation,  as  fail- 
ing *,  and  travelling  in  an  eafy  carriage  on 

fmooth 


*  A  fea  voyage  has  often  been  prefcribed  for  hemop. 
tyfis:  it  is,  neverthelefs,  a  very  dangerous  prattice,  on 
account  of  the  violent  agitation  produced  by  the  fea-fick- 
nefs  in  the  aclion  of  vomiting.  The  violence  of  the 
reaches  in  fea-ficknefs,  efpecially  after  the  contents  of 
I  the  flomach  arc  throughly  evacuated,  has  been  known  to 
1  caufe  hemoptyfis,  by  a  rupture  of  fome  confiderable  veflel. 

The 
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^fmooth  roads,  have  often  proved  a  rerac* 
dy. 

852.  Such  is  the  treatment  I  can  pro^ 
pofe  for  the  hemoptylis,  confidered  merely 
as  an  hemorrhagy  :  But  when,  in  fpke  of 
all  our  precautions,  it  continues  to  recur, 
it  is  often  followed  by  an  ulceration  of  the 
lungs,  and  a  phthifis  pulmonalis.  This, 
therefore,  I  muft  now  proceed  to  confider ; 
but,  as  it  arifes  alfo  from  other  caufes  be* 

fides 


The  hemorrhagy,  indeed,  hence  proceeding,  is  not  an 
aftive  hemorrhagy ;  but,  neverthekfs,  in  a  phlogiRic  di- 
athefis,  which  predifpofes  to  an  aaive  hemorrhagy,  we 
ought  always  to  be  cautious  how  we  employ  remedies, 
which,  although  they  do  not  immediately  increaie  the  pre- 
difpofing  diathefis,  produce  the  leaft  irritation,  or  give  a- 
ny  violent  fhock  in  their  aftion. 

Speaking  loud,  finging,  playing  on  wind  inftruments, 
and  whatever  requires  any  exertioa  of  the  lungs  ought 
to  be  carefully  avoided. 
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fides  the  hemoptyfis,  it  muft  be  treated  of 
with  a  more  general  view  *. 

CHAR 

*  In  the  cure  of  the  hemoptyfis,  the  patient's  drink 
ought  to  be  of  the  acidulous  kind,  or  of  the  acidulous 
and  aftringent  kinds  conjoined.    The  vitriolic  acid  is 
therefore  the  mod  eligible,  but  it  ought  to  be  well  di- 
luted.   A  pleafant  drink  may  be  compofed  of  one  part 
of  the  tincture  of  rofes,  and  four  of  cold  water:  or  the 
tincture  of  rofes  may  be  prefcribed  with  five  times  the 
quantity  of  water  that  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
The  acid  of  tartar  diffolved  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  fweetened  with  a  little  fyhip  of  rofes,  is  alfo 
a  fuitable  drink.    A  decoction  either  of  the  frefh  fruit  of1 
quinces,  fweetened  with  fugar,  or  an  infufion  of  quince 
marmalade,  is  another  excellent  acid  aftringent. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  opium  is  admifiible  only  in  very  few  cafes 
of  hemoptyfis;  viz.  when  the  hemoptyfis  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  coughing.  Thefe  cafes  are  very  difficultly  di- 
ftinguifhed.  If  the  blood  be  thrown  out  into  the  lungs,- 
a  cough  is  excited  for  its  difcharge,  and  then  the  hemop- 
tyfis is  the  primary  difeafe  :  in  this  cafe  opium  does  more 
harm  than  good.  But  if  a  cough  arifi.ig  from  any  othef 
irritating  caufe,  than  extra  vafated  blood  in  the  lungs. 

Vol,  II.  C  c  ^u\d 
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CHAP.  IV. 

O'  F  THE 


PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS, 

OR 

CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS 
SECT.  I. 


Of  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  the  Phthisis 

PULMONALIS. 

853,  TT HE  Phthifis  Pulmonalis  I  would 
A     define  to  be,  An  expectoration 

of 


fliould  by  its  violence  and  long  continuance,  produce  an 
hfemoptyfis,  then  opium,  joined  with  fuch  remedies  as  are 

fuitabls 
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6f  pus  or  purulent  matter  from  the  lungs, 
attended  with  a  hectic  fever. 

As  this  is  the  principal  fpecies  of  phthi- 
fis,  I  mall  frequently  in  this  chapter  em- 
ploy the  general  term  of  phthifis  ,  though 
ftrictly  meaning  the  phithihs  pulmona- 
lis. 

854.  I  have  met  with  fdme  inftances  of 
an  expectoration  of  purulent  matter,  con- 
tinuing for  many  years,  accompanied 
with  very  few  fy  mptoms  of  hectic,  and  at 
leaft  Without  any  hectic  exquhitely  form- 
ed :  but  in  none  of  thefe  inftances  were 
the  perfons  fo  entirely  free  from  fymp- 
toms  of  hectic,  as  to  form  any  exception 
to  the  general  definition. 

C  c  2  855.  Iri 

fuitable  to  remove  the  peculiar  irritation,  is  the  only  me- 
dicine on  which  we  can  have  any  reliance ;  and  in  thefe 
cafes  we  muft  ufe  it  in  large  dofes,  fuch  as  forty  or  fifty1 
drops  of  laudanum; 
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855.  In  every  inftancc  of  an  expectora- 
tion of  pus,  I  prefume  there  is  an  ulcera- 
tion of  the  lungs.  The  late  Mr  de  Haen 
is  the  only  author  that  I  know  of  who  has 
advanced  another  opinion,  and  has  fup- 
pofed,  that  pus  may  be  formed  in  the 
blood- veffels,  and  be  from  thence  poured 
into  the  bronchise.  Admitting  his  fact, 
I  have  attempted  an  explanation  of  the 
appearance  of  pus  without  ulceration  in 
349  :  but,  after  all,  I  cannot  help  fufpec- 
ting  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations ;  muft 
entirely  reject  his  explanation  of  them  ; 
muft  however  allow,  that  we  ftill  want 
facts  to  fupport  the  explanation  I  have  of- 
fered ;  and  doubt  much  if  it  will  apply  to 
any  cafe  of  phthifis.  For  thefe  reafons 
I  (till  conclude,  agreeably  to  the  faith  of 
all  other  diffections,  and  the  opinions  of  all 
phyficians,  that  the  fymptoms  mentioned 
in  our  definition  depend  always  upon  an 
ulceration  formed  in  the  lungs. 

856.  It 
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It  has  fometimes  happened,  that 
a  catarrh  was  attended  with  an  expectora- 
tion of  a  matter  fo  much  refembling  pus, 
that  phyiicians  have  been  often  uncertain 
whether  it  was  mucus  or  pus,  and  there- 
fore whether  the  difeafe  was  a  catarrh  or 
a  phthiiis.  It  is  often  of  confequence  to 
determine  thefe  queftions  ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  may  be  generally  done,  with 
fufficient  certainty,  from  the  following 
considerations,  of  which  each  particular  is 
not  always  fingly  decisive,  but  when  they 
are  taken  together  can  hardly  deceive 
us. 

1 .  From  the  colour  of  the  matter ;  as 
mucus  is  naturally  tranfparent,  and  pus 
always  opaque.  When  mucus  becomes 
opaque,  as  it  fometimes  does,  it  becomes 
white,  yellow,  or  greenifh  ;  but  the  laft 
mentioned  colour  is  hardly  ever  fo  re- 
markable in  mucus  as  in  pus. 

C  c  3  .2.  From 
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2.  From  the  cpnfiftence ;  as  mucus,  is 
more  vifcid  and  coherent,  and  pus  lefs  fo, 
and  may  be  faid  to  be  more  friable.  When 
mucus  is  thrown  into  water,  it  is  not  rea- 
dily diffufed,  but  remains  united  in  uni- 
form and  circular  maffes :  but  pus,  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  though  not  readily 
diffufed,  d  oes  not  remain  fo  uniformly  u-* 
nited,  and  by  a  little  agitation  is  broken 
into  ragged  fragments. 

3.  From  the  odour  ;  which  is  feldom 
perceived  in  mucus,  but  frequently  in 
pus  It  has  been  proppfed  to  try  the  odour 
of  the  matter  expectorated,  by  throwing 
it  upon  live  coals :  but  in  fuch  a  trial 
both  mucus  and  pus  give  put  a  difagree- 
able  fmell,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
between  them. 

4.  From  the  fpecific  gravity  compared 
with  water  j  and,  indeed,  it  is  ufual  for 
the  mucus  of  the  lungs  to  fwim  on  the 

'  1  furface 
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furface  of  water,  and  for  pus  to  fink  in 
it.  But  in  this  we  may  fometimes  be  de- 
ceived ;  as  pus  which  has  entangled  a  great 
deal  of  air  may  fwim,  and  mucus  that  is 
free  from  air  may  fink, 

5.  From  the  mixture  which  is  difcerni- 
ble  in  the  matter  brought  up  :  for  if  a  yel- 
low or  greenifh  matter  appears  furround- 
ed  with  a  quantity  of  tranfparent  or  lefs 
opaque  and  lefs  coloured  matter,  the  more 
ftrongly  coloured  matter  may  be  generally 
confidered  as  pus ;  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  un- 
derftand  how  one  portion  of  the  mucus  of 
the  lungs  can  be  very  conliderably  chan- 
ged, while  the  reft  of  it  is  very  little  fo, 
or  remains  in  its  ordinary  ftate. 

6.  From  the  admixture  of  certain  fub~ 
fiances  with  the  matter  thrown  out  from 
the  lungs.  To  this  purpofe  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr 
Charles  Darwin:  (a.)  That  the  vitriolic  acid 
diffolves  both  mucus  and  pus,  but  mod 

C  c  *4  readily 
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readily  the  former  :  That,  if  water  be 
added  to  fuch  a  folution  of  mucus,  this  is 
feparated,  and  either  fwims  on  the  fur- 
face,  or,  divided  into  flocculi,  is  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  liquor  ;  whereas,  when  water  is 
added  to  a  like  folution  of  pus,  this  falls 
to  the  bottom,  or  by  agitation  is  diffufed 
fo  as  to  exhibit  an  uniformly  turbid  li- 
quor, (£.)  That  a  folution  of  the  cauftic 
fixed  alkali,  after  fome  time,  diffolves  mu- 
cus, and  generally  pus  ;  and,  if  water  be 
added  to  fuch  folutions,  the  pus  is  precipi- 
tated, but  the  mucus  is  not.  From  fuch 
experiments  it  is  fuppofed,  that  pus  and 
mucus  may  be  certainly  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other. 

7.  From  the  expectoration's  being  at- 
tended with  a  hectic  fever.  A  catarrh, 
or  expectoration  of  mucus,  is  often  at- 
tended with  fever  ;  but  never,  fo  far  as 
I  have  obferved,  with  fuch  a  fever  as  I  am 
prefently  todefcribe  as  a  heclic.  This,  in  my 

opinion 
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opinion,  is  the  moft  certain  mark  of  a  puru- 
lent ftate  in  ibme  part  of  the  body ;  and  if  o- 
thershave  thought  differently,  I  am  perfua- 
ded  that  it  has  been  owing  to  this,  that,  pre- 
fumingupon  the  mortal  nature  of  a  confirm- 
ed or  purulent  phthifis,  they  have  confidered 
every  cafe  in  which  a  recovery -happened, 
as  a  catarrh  only  :  but,  that  they  may- 
have  been  miftaken  in  this,  mall  be  fhown 
hereafter, 

857.  Having  thus  confidered  the  nrfl 
part  of  the  character  of  the  phthifis  pulmo- 
nalis  as  a  mark  of  an  ulceration  of  the 
lungs  ;  and  having  juft  now  faid,  that  the 
other  part  of  the  character,  that  is,  the  hec- 
tic fever,  is  a  mark  or  indication  of  the 
fame  thing ;  it  is  proper  now  to  confkler 
this  here,  as  I  had  with  that  view  omitted 
it  before  (74.) 

858.  A  hectic  fever  has  the  form  of  a  re- 
mi  t;ent,  which  has  exacerbations  twice 

every 
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every  day.  The  firft  of  thefe  occurs  about 
noon,  fometimes  a  little  fooner  or  later ; 
and  a  flight  remiffton  of  it  happens  about 
five  afternoon.  This  laft  is  foon  fucceeded 
by  another  exacerbation,  gradually  increaf- 
ing  till  after  midnight :  but  after  two  o'- 
clock of  the  morning  a  remhTion  takes 
place,  which  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
fiderable  as  the  morning  advances.  The 
exacerbations  are  frequently  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  cold  mivering ;  or  at  leaft 
the  patient  is  exceedingly  fenfible  to  any 
coolnefs  of  the  air,  feeks  external  heat,  and 
often  complains  of  a  fenfe  of  cold,  when,  to 
the  thermometer,  his  fkin  is  preternatural- 
ly  warm.  Of  thefe  exacerbations,  that  of 
the  evening  is  always  the  moft  conlider- 
able. 

859.  It  has  commonly  been  given  as  a 
part  of  the  character  of  a  hectic  fever,  that 
an  exacerbation  of  it  commonly  appears  af- 
ter the  taking  food ;  and  it  is  true  that  din- 
ner, 
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iier,  which  is  taken  at  noon  or  after  it3 
does  feem  to  Qccalion  fome  exacerbation. 
But  this  muft  not  make  us  judge  the  mid- 
day exacerbation  to  be  the  effect  of  eating- 
only  ;  for  I  have  ofucn  obferved  it  come  on 
an  hour  before  noon,  and  often  feme  hours 
before  dinner;  which,  in  this  country  at 
prefent,'  is  not  taken  till  fome  time  after 
noon.  It  is  indeed  to  be  obferved,  that,in 
almofl  every  perfon,  the  taking  food  occa- 
sions fome  degree  of  fever:  but  I  am  per^. 
fuaded  this  would  not  appear  fo  confides 
able  in  a  hectic,  were  it  not  that  an  exa-? 
cerbation  of  fever  is  prefent  from  another 
caufe;  and  accordingly,  the  taking  food  in 
the  morning  has  hardly  any  fenlible  effect, 

860.  I  have  thus  defcribed  the  general 
form  of  hectic  fever;  but  many  circum- 
stances attending  it,  are  further  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  The  fever  I  have  defcribed 
does  not  commonly  fubfift  long,  till  the  e- 
yening exacerbations  become  attended  with 

fweatin  gs; 
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fweatings;  which  continue  to  recur,  and 
to  prove  more  and  more  profufe,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Almoft 
from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  hectic,  the 
urine  is  high-coloured,  and  depofites  a 
copious  branny  red  fediment,  jwhich 
hardly  ever  falls  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veiTel.  In  the  hectic,  the  appetite  for  food 
is  generally  lefs  impaired  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  fever.  The  thirft  is  feldom  confi- 
derable;  the  mouth  is  commonly  moid; 
and  as  the  difeafe  advances,  the  tongue  be- 
comes free  from  all  fur;  appears  very 
clean;  and  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  the  dif- 
eafe, the  tongue  and  fauces  appear  to  be 
fomewhat  inflamed,  and  become  more  or 
lefs  covered  with  aphthae.  As  the  difeafe 
advances,  the  red  veffels  of  the  adnata  of 
the  eye  difappear,  and  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
nata becomes  of  a  pearly  white.  The 
face  is  commonly  pale;  but,  during  the  ex- 
acerbations, a  florid  red,  and  an  almoft  cir- 
cumfcribed  fpot,  appear  on  each  cheek. 

For 
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For  fome  time,  in  the  courfe  of  a  hectic, 
the  belly  it  bound;  but,  in  the  advanced 
ftages  of  it,  a  diarrhoea  almoft  always 
comes  on,  and  continues  to  recur  frequent- 
ly during  the  reft  of  the  difeafe^  alternating 
in  fome  meafure  with  the  fweatings  men- 
tioned above  The  difeafe  is  always  atten- 
ded with  a  debility,  which  gradually  in- 
creafes  during  the  courfe  of  it.  During  the 
fame  courfe  an  emaciation  takes  place,  and 
goes  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  almoft  any 
other  cafe.  The  falling  off  of  the  hairs,  and 
the  adunque  form  of  the  nails,  are  alfo 
fymptoms  of  the  want  of  nourifhment.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  difeafe,  the  feet  are 
often  affected  with  cedematous  fwellings. 
The  exacerbations  of  the  fever  are  feldom 
attended  with  any  headach,  and  fcarcely 
ever  with  delirium.  The  fenfes  and  judge- 
ment commonly  remain  entire  to  the  very 
end  of  the  difeafe;  and  the  mind,  for  the 
moft  part,  is  confident  and  full  of  hope. 
Some  days  before  death,  a  delirium  comes 
on,  and  commonly  continues  to  the  end. 

861. 
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$6 1.  The  hectic  fever  now  defcribed 
(858,  859.)  as  accompanying  a  purulent 
ftate  of  the  lungs,  is  perhaps  the  cafe  in 
which  it  moft  frequently  appears :  but  I 
have  never  feen  it  in  any  cafe,  when  there 
was  not  evidently,  or  when  I  had  not 
ground  to  fuppofe,  there  was  a  permanent 
purulency  or  ulceration  in  fome  external 
part.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  in  74.  I 
concluded  it  to  be  a  fymptomatic  fever 
only*  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  al- 
ways the  effect  of  an  acrimony  abforbed 
from  abfceffes  or  ulcers,  although  it  is  not 
equally  the  effect  of  every  fort  of  acrimo- 
ny ;  for  the  fcorbutic  and  cancerous  kinds 
often  fubfift  long  in  the  body  without  pro- 
ducing a  hectic.  What  is  the  precife  date 
of  the  acrimony  producing  this  I  cannot 
determine,  but  it  feems  to  be  chiefly  that 
of  a  vitiated  purulency. 

862.  However  this  may  be,  it  appears, 
that  the  hectic's  depending  in  general  upon 

an 
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an  acrimony,  explains  its  peculiar  circum- 
ftances.  The  febrile  ftate  feems  to  be  chief- 
ly an  exacerbation  of  that  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  which  occurs  twice  every  day  to 
perfons  in  health,  and  may  be  produced 
by  acrimony  alone.  Thefe  exacerbations, 
indeed,  do  not  happen  without  the  proper 
circumftances  of  pyrexia ;  but  the  fpafm  of 
the  extreme  vefTels  in  a  hectic  does  not 
feem  to  be  fo  confiderable  as  in  other  fe- 
vers :  and  hence  the  ftate  of  fweat  and  u- 
rine  which  appears  fo  early  and  fo  con- 
ftantly  in  hectics.  Upon  the  fame  fuppo- 
lition  of  an  acrimony  corrupting  the 
fluids,  and  debilitating  the  moving  powers, 
I  think  that  mod  of  the  other  fymptoms 
may  alfo  be  explained* 

863.  Having  thus  confidered  the  cha- 
racleriftical  fymptoms  and  chief  part  of 
the  proximate  caufe  of  the  phthifis  pulmo- 
nalis,  I  proceed  to  obferve,  that  an  ulcer 
of  the  lungs,  and  its  concomitant  circum- 
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ftance  of  hectic  fever,  may  arife  from  d& 
ferentprevious  affections  of  the  lungs;  all  of 
which  however  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
referred  to  five  heads ;  that  is,  i.  To  an  he- 
moptyfis;  2.  To  a  fuppuration  of  the  lungs 
in  confequence  of  pneumonia;  3.  To  ca- 
tarrh; 4.  To  afthma ;  or,  5.  To  a  tubercle. 
Thefe  feveral  affections,  as  caufes  of  ulcers,, 
mall  now  be  eonfidered  in  the  order  men- 
tioned. 

864.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed, 
that  an  hemoptyfis  was  naturally,  and  al- 
moft  neceffarily,  followed  by  an  ulcer  of 
the  lungs :  but  I  will  prefume  to  fay,  that, 
in  general,  this  is  a  miftake;  for  there  have 
been  many  inftances  of  hemoptyfis  occa- 
fioned  by  external  violence,  without  being 
followed  by  any  ulcer  of  the  lungs  ;  and 
there  have1  alfo  been  many  inftances  of  he- 
moptyfis from  an  internal  caufe  without 
any  confequent  ulceration.  And  this  too 
has  been  the  cafe,  not  only  when  the  he- 

mdptyfi* 
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moptyhs  happened  to  youiig  perfons,  and 
recurred  for  feveral  times,  but  when  it  has 
often  recurred  during  the  courfe  of  a  long 
life.    It  is  indeed  eafy  to  conceive,  that  a* 
rupture  of  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  like  that 
of  the  veffels  of  the  nofe,  may  be  often 
healed,  as  the  furgeons  fpeak,  by  the  firft 
intention.    It  is  probable  therefore*  that  it 
is  an  hemoptyfis  in  particular  circumftan- 
ces  only,  which  is  necefTarily  followed  by 
an  ulcer;  but  what  thefe  circumftances  are5 
it  is  difficult  to  determine;     It  is  poffible1, 
that  merely  the  degree  of  rupture,  or  £t& 
quently  repeated  rupture  preventing  the 
wound  from  healing  by  the  firft  intention, 
may  occafion  an  ulcer;  or  it  is  poffible  that: 
red  blood  effiifed,  and  not  brought  up  en* 
tirely  by  coughing,  may,  by  ftagnating  in 
the  bronchiae,  become  acrid,  and  erode  the 
parts.  Thefe  however  are  but  luppontions, 
not  fupported  by  any  clear  evidence.  And, 
if  we  confider  that  thofe  cafes  of  hemopty* 
fis  which  follow  the  predifpofition  (832, 
Vol.  IL  Dd  839.) 
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835.)  are  thofe  efpecially  which  end  in 
jphthifis,  we  mall  be  led  to  fufpect  that 
there  are  fome  other  circumftances  which 
Concur  here  to  determine  the  convenience 
of  hemoptyfis,as  I  mail  hereafter  endeavour 
to  mow. 

865.  Any  fuppofition,  however,  which 
we  can  make  with  refpect  to  the  innocence 
of  an  hemoptyfis,  mud  not  fuperfede  the 
meafures  propofed  above  for  its  cure ;  both 
becaufe  we  cannot  certainly  forefee  what 
may  be  the  confequences  of  fuch  an  acci- 
dent, and  becaufe  the  meafures  above  fug- 
gefted  are  fafe ;  for,  upon  every  fuppofition, 
it  is  a  diathefis  phlogiftica  that  may  urge 
on  every  bad  confequence  to  be  apprehend- 
ed. 

866.  Thefecond  caufe  of  an  ulceration 
of  the  lungs  to  be  coniidered,  is  a  fuppu- 
ratipn  formed  in  confequence  of  pneumo- 
nia. 

867.  From 
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867.  From  the  fymptoms  mentioned  in 
«58j  859,  it  may  with  reafon  be  concluded^ 
that  an  abfcefs,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  vomica, 
is  formed  in  fome  part  of  the  pleura,  and 
moft  frequently  in  that  portion  of  it  in  ves- 
ting the  lungs.    Here  purulent  matter  fre- 
quently remains  for  fome  time,  as  if  in- 
clofed  in  a  cyft:  but  commonly  it  is  not 
Jong  before  it  comes  to  be  either  abforbed. 
and  transferred  to  fome  other  part  of  the 
body;  or  that  it  breaks  through  into  the 
cavity  of  the  lungs,  or  the  thorax.  In 
the   latter  cafe,  it  produces  the  difeafe 
called  empyema;  but  it  is   only  when 
the  matter  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bronchia?,  that  it  properly  eonftitutes  the 
phthifis  pulmonalis.    In  the  cafe  of  em- 
pyema, the  chief  circumftances  of  a  phthifis 
are  indeed  alfo  prefent ;  but  I  fhall  here 
confider  that  cafe  only  in  which  the  abfcefs 
of  the  lungs  gives  . occafion  to  a  purulent 
expectoration, 
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S68.  An  abfccfs  of  the  lungs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  pneumonia,  is  not  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  phthifis :  for  fometimes  a  hec- 
tic fever  is  not  formed;  the  matter  poured 
into  the  bronchia?  is  a  proper  and  benign 
pus,  which  is  frequently  coughed  up  very 
readily,  and  fpit  out  :  and,  though  this  pu- 
rulent expectoration  mould  continue  for 
lome  time,  yet  if  a  hectic  does  not  come 
on,  the  ulcer  foon  heals,  and  every  morbid 
fymptom  difappears.    This  has  happened 
fo  frequently,  that  we  may  conclude,  that 
neither  the  accefs  of  the  air,  nor  the  con- 
ftant  motion  of  the  lungs,  will  prevent  an 
ulcer  of  thefe  parts  from  healing,  if  the 
matter  ot  it  be  well-conditioned.    An  ab- 
fcefs  of  the  lungs,  therefore,  does  not  ne- 
ceflarily  produce  the  phthifis  pulmonalis ; 
and  if  it  be  followed  by  fuch  a  difeafe,  it 
nruft  be  in  confequence  of  particular  cir- 
cumftances  which  corrupt  the  purulent 
matter  produced,  render  it  unfuitable  to 

the 
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the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  and  at  the  fame 
time  make  it  afford  an  acrimony,  which, 
being  abforbed,  produces  a  he&ic  and  its 
confequences. 

869.  The  corruption  of  the  matter  of 
fuch  abfceffes  may  be  owing  to  feveral 
caufes;  as,  1.  That  the  matter  efFufed  du- 
ring the  inflammation,  had  not  been  a  pure 
ferum  fit  to  be  converted  into  a  laudable 
pus,  but  had  been  united  with  other  mat- 
ters which  prevented  that,  and  gave  a  con- 
fiderable  acrimony  to  the  whole :  Or,  2. 
That  the  matter  effufed,  and  converted  in- 
to pus,  either  merely  by  a  long  ftagnation 
in  a  vomica,  or  by  its  connection  with  an 
empyema,  had  been  fo  corrupted,  as  to  be- 
come unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  pus  in  the 
healing  of  the  ulcer.  Thefe  feem  to  be  pof- 
fible  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  matter  in 
abfceffes,  fo  as  to  make  it  the  occafion  of  a 
phthifis  in  perfons  otherwife  found;  but  it 
is  probable,  that  a  pneumonic  abfcefs  does 
P  d  3  cfpecially 
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efpecially  produce  phthifis  when  it  hap- 
pens to  perfons  previoufly  clifpofed  to  thac 
difeafe,  and  therefore  only  as  it  concurs 
with  fome  other  caufes  of  it. 

870.  The  third  caufe  fuppofed  to  pro- 
duce phthifis,  is  a  catarrh;  which  in  many- 
cares  feems,  in  length  of  time,  to  have  the 
expectoration  of  mucus  proper  to  it,  gra- 
dually changed  into  an  expectoration  of 
pus;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  addition 
of  a  hectic  fever,  the  difeafe,  which  was  at 
firft  a  pure  catarrh,  is  converted  into  a 
phthifis.  This  fuppofition,  however,  is  not 
eafily  to  be  admitted.  The  catarrh  is  pro- 
perly  an  affection  of  the  mucous  glands  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchia?,  analogous  to  the 
coryza,  and  lefs  violent  kinds  of  cynanche 
tonfillaris,  which  very  feldom  terminate 
in  fuppuration.  And  although  a  catarrh 
mould  be  difpofed  to  fuch  termination,  yet 
the  ulcer  produced  might  readily  heal  up, 
as  it  does  in  the  cafe  of  a  cynanche  tonfil- 
laris : 
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kris;  and  therefore  mould  not  produce  a 
phtliilis. 

871.  Further,  the  catarrh,  as  purely  the 
effect  of  cold,  is  generally  a  mild  difeafe,  as., 
well  as  of  Ihort  duration ;  and  of  the  nu- 
merous inftances  of  it,  there  are  at  mod 
but  very  few  cafes  which  can  be  faid  to 
have  ended  in  phthifis.  In  all  thofe  cafes 
in  which  this  feems  to  have  happened,  it  is 
to  me  probable,  that  the  perfons  affected 
were  peculiarly  predifpofed  to  phthifis.  And 
the  beginning  of  phthifis  fo  often  refem- 
bles  a  catarrh,  that  the  former  may  have 
been  miftafcen  for  the  latter.  Befides,  to 
increafe  the  fallacy,  it  often  happens  that 
the  application  of  cold,  which  is  the  mod 
frequent  caufe  of  catarrah,  is  alfo  frequent- 
ly the  exciting  caufe  of  the  cough  which 
proves  the  beginning  of  phthifis. 

872.  It  is  to  mc,  therefore,  probable, 
that  a  catarrh  is  very  feldom  the  founda- 
tion of  phthifis  ;  but  I  would  not  pofitively 
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aflert  that  it  never  is  fo;  for  it  is  poffible 
that  the  cafes  of  a  more  violent  catarrh  may 
have  joined  with  them  a  pneumonic  affec- 
tion, which  may  end  in  a  fuppuration;  or 
it  may  happen  that  a  long  continued  ca- 
tarrh, by  the  violent  agitation  of  the  lungs 
in  coughing,  will  produce  fame  of  thofe 
tubercles  which  are  prefently  to  be  men- 
tioned as  the  mod  frequent  caufe  of  phthU 
fis. 

873.  It  muft  be  particularly  obferved 
here,  tr/it  nothing  faid  in  872  mould  allow 
us  to  neglect  any  appearance  of  catarrh,  as 
is  too  frequently  done ;  for  it  may  be  either 
the  beginning  of  a  phthius,  which  is  mif- 
taken  for  a  genuine  catarrh,  or  that  even  as 
a  catarrh  continuing  long,  it  may  produce 
a  phthjus,  as  in  872. 

874.  Many  physicians  have  fuppofed 
an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  eroding  fome  of 
\h>Q  veffels  of  the  lungs,  to  be  a  frequent 

caufe 
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caufe  of  ulceration  and  phthifis.  But  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere  fuppofition :  for 
in  any  of  the  inftances  of  the  production 
of  phthifis  which  I  have  feen,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  acrimony  of  the  blood  ca- 
pable of  eroding  the  vefTels.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  many  cafes  an  acrimony  fub- 
fifting  in  fome  part  of  the  fluids,  is  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  probable,  that  this  acrimony  operates 
by  producing  tubercles,  rather  than  by  any 
direct  erofion. 

875.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  863.  that 
an  afthma.  may  be  conlidered  as  one  of  the 
caufes  of  phthifis;  and  by  afthma  I  mean, 
that  fpecies  of  it  which  has  been  commonly 
named  the  Spafmodic.  This  difeafe  fre- 
quently fubfifts  very  long  without  pro- 
ducing any  other,  and  may  have  its  own 
peculiar  fatal  termination,  as  {hall  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.  But  I  have  feen  it  frc- 
v  ;ently  end  iu  phthifis ;  and  in  fuch  cafes 
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I  fuppofe  it  to  operate  in  the  manner  above 1 
alleged  of  catarrh,  that  is,  by  producing  tu- 
bercles, and  their  confequences,  which 
fhall  be  prefently  mentioned. 

876.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  fifth 
head  of  the  caufe  of  phthifis,  and  which  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  moft  frequent  of  any. 
This  I  have  faid,  in  general,  to  be  tuber- 
cles; by  which  term  are  meant,  certain 
fmall  tumours,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  indurated  glands.  DuTections  have  fre- 
quently fhown  fuch  tubercles  formed  in 
the  lungs ;  and  although  at  firfl  indolent, 
yet  at  length  they  become  inflamed, and  are 
thereby  changed  into  little  abfcefles,  or  vo- 
micae, which  breaking,  and  pouring  their 
matter  into  the  bronchise,  give  a  purulent 
expectoration,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation 
of  phthifis. 

877'.  Though  the  matter  expectorated 
upon  thefe  occanons  has  the  appearance  of 
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pus,  it  is  feldom  that  of  a  laudable  kind; 
and,  as  the  ulcers  do  not  readily  heal,  but 
are  attended  with  a  hectic  fever,  for  the 
moft  part  ending  fatally,  I  prefume  that 
the  matter  of  the  ulcers  is  imbued  with  a 
peculiar  noxious  acrimony,  which  prevents 
their  healing,  and  produces  a  phthifis  in  all 
its  circumftanees,  as  mentioned  above. 

S78.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  acrimo- 
ny which  thus  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  ulcers, 
exifted  before,  and  produced  the  tubercles 
themfelves ;  and  it  is  to  this  acrimony  that 
we  muft  trace  up  the  caufe  of  the  phthifis 
following  thefe  tubercles.  This  acrimony 
is  probably,  in  different  cafes,  of  different 
kinds ;  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  determine 
its  varieties:  but  to  a  certain  length  I  mall 
attempt  it, 

079.  In  one  cafe,  and  that  too,  a  very 
frequent  one,  of  phthifis,  it  appears,  that 
the  noxious  acrimony  is  of  the  fame  kind 

with 
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•with  that  which  prevails  in  the  fcfophms. 
This  may  be  concluded  from  obferving, 
that  a  phthifis,  at  its  ufual  periods,  fre- 
quently attacks  perfons  born  of  fcrophu- 
lous  parents;  that  is,  of  parents  who  had 
been  affected,  with  fcrophula  in  their 
younger  years  :  that  very  often,  when  the 
phthifis  appears,  there  occur  at  the  fame 
time  fome  lymphatic  tumours  in  the  exter- 
nal parts ;  and  very  often  I  have  found  the 
tabes  mefenterica,  which  is  a  fcrophulous 
affection,  joined  with  the  phthifis  pulmona- 
lis.  To  all  this  I  would  add,  that,  even 
when  no  fcrophulous  affection  has  either 
manifestly  preceded  or  accompanied  a 
phthifis,  this  laft  however  moft  commonly 
affects  perfons  of  a  habit  refembling  the 
fcrophulous ;  that  is.  perfons  of  a  fanguine, 
or  of  a  fanguineo-melancholic  temperament, 
who  have  very  fine  fkins,rofy  complexions, 
large  veins,  foft  flefh,  and  thick  upper  lip: 
and  further,  that  in  fuch  perfons  the  phthi- 
fis comes  on  in  the  fame  manner  that  it 

does 
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does  in  perfons  having  tubercles,  as  Ihali 
be  immediately  explained. 

880.  Another  fpecies  of  acrimony  pro- 
ducing tubercles  of  the  lungs,  and  thereby 
phthifis,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  exanthema- 
tic.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  fma-ll-pox 
fometimes,andmorefrequently  the  mealies, 
lay  the  foundation  of  phthifis.  It  is  probable 
alfo,  that  other  exanthemata  have  the  fame 
effect ;  and  from  the  phenomena  of  the  dil- 
eafe,  and  the  diffedtions  of  perfons  who 
have  died  of  it,  it  is  probable,  that  all  the 
exanthemata  may  occafion  a  phthifis,  by 
affording  a  matter  which  in  the  firft  place 
produces  tubercles. 

881.  Another  acrimony,  which  feems 
fometimes  to  produce  phthifis,  is  the  fiphy- 
litic:  but  whether  fuch  an  acrimony  pro- 
duces phthifis  in  any  other  perfons  than 
the  previoufly  difpofed,  does  not  appear  to- 
me certain, 

882.  What 
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882.  What  other  fpecies  of  acrimony  7 
fiich  as  from  fcurvy,  from  pus  abforbed 
from  other  parts  of  the  body,  from  fiip- 
prelTed  eruptions,  or  from  other  fources, 
may  alfo  produce  tubercles  and  phthifis,  I 
cannot  now  decide,  but'muft  leave  to  be 
determined  by  thofe  who  have  had  experi- 
ence of  fuch  cafes. 

883.  There  is  one  peculiar  cafe  of  ph thi- 
ns, which  from  my  own  experience  I  can 
take  notice  of.  This  is  the  cafe  of  phthi- 
fis  from  a  calcareous  matter  formed  in  the 
lungs,  and  coughed  up,  frequently  with  a 
little  blood,  fometimes  with  mucus  only, 
and  fometimes  with  pus.  How  this  mat- 
ter is  generated,  or  in  what  precife  part  of 
the  lungs  it  is  feated,  1  acknowledge  myfelf 
ignorant.  In  three  cafes  of  this  kind  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  there  was  at  the 
fame  time  no  appearance  of  ftony  or  earthy 
concretions  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

In 
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In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  an  exquifitely  formed, 
phthifis  came  on,  and  proved  mortal :  while 
in  the  other  two,  the  fymptoms  of  phthifis 
were  never  fully  formed ;  and  after  fomc 
time,  merely  by  a  milk  diet  and  avoiding 
irritation,  the  patients  entirely  recovered. 

884.  Another  foundation  for  phthifis, 
analogous,  as  I  judge,  to  that  of  tubercles-, 
is  that  which  occurs  to  certain  artificers 
whofe  employments  keep  them  almoft 
conftantly  expofed  to  duftj  fuch  as  flone- 
cutters,  millers,  flax-dreflfers,  and  fome  o- 
thers.  I  have  not  obferved  in  this  coun- 
try many  inftances  of  phthifis  which  could 
be  referred  tothiscaufe;  but,  from  Ra- 
mazzini,  Morgani,  and  fome  other 
writers,  we  muft  conclude  fuch  cafes  to  be 
more  frequent  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe. 

'88^.  Eefides  thefe  now  mentioned, there 
are  probably  fome  other  caufes  producing 

tubercles, 
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tubercles,  which  have  not  yet  been  afcer* 
tained  by  obfervation  ;  and  it  is  likely, 
that  in  the  ftate  of  tubercles  there  is  a 
variety  not  yet  accounted  for :  but  all 
this  muft  be  left  to  future  obfervation 
and  inquiry. 

886.  It  has  been  frequently  fuppofedby 
phyficians,  that  the  phthifis  is  a  contagious 
difeafe  ;  and  I  dare  not  afTert  that  it  never 
is  fuch  ;  but  in  many  hundred  inftances 
of  the  difeafe  which  I  have  feen,  there 
has  been  hardly  one  which  to  me  could 
appear  to  have  arifen  from  contagion.  It 
is  pomble,  that  in  warmer  climates  the 
effects  of  contagion  may  be  more  dif- 
cernible. 

After  having  faid  that  a  phthifis  arifes 
from  tubercles  more  frequently  than  from 
any  other  caufe,  and  after  having  attempt- 
ed to  affign  the  variety  of  thefe,  I  now 
proceed  to  mention  the  peculiar  circum- 

-  fiances 
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fiances  and  fymptoms  which  ufually  ac- 
company the  coming  on  of  the  difeafe 
from  tubercles. 

887.  A  tuberculous  and  purulent  ftate 
of  the  lungs  has  been  obferved  in  very 
young  children,  and  in  fome  others  at 
feveral  different  periods  before  the  age  of 
puberty  and  full  growth ;  but  inftances  of 
this  kind  are  rare:  and  the  attack  of 
ph thirls,  which  we  have  reafon  to  impute 
to  tubercles,  ufually  happens  at  the  fame 
period  which  I  have  afligned  for  the  com- 
ing on  of  the  hemoptyfls. 

888.  The  phthifis  from  tubercles  does 
alfo  generally  a£Fe&  the  fame  habits  as 
the  hemoptyfis,  that  is,  perfons  of  a  flender 
make,  of  long  necks,  narrow  chefts,  and 
prominent  moulders  :  but  very  frequently 
the  perfons  liable  to  tubercles  have  lefs 
of  the  florid  countenance,  and  of  the  other 
marks  of  an  exquifitely  fanguine  tem- 

Vol.  If.  E  e  perament, 
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peramcnt,  than  the  perfons  liable  to 
hemoptyfis. 

889.  This  difeafe  arifing  from  tubercles, 
ufually  commences  with  a  flight  and 
ihort  cough,  which  becomes  habitual,  is 
often  little  remarked  by  thofe  affected, 
and  fometimes  fo  little  as  to  be  abfolutely 
denied  by  them.  At  the  fame  time  their 
breathing  becomes  eafily  hurried  by  any- 
bodily  motion,  their  body  grows  leaner, 
and  they  become  languid  and  indolent. 
This  (late  fometimes  continues  for  a  year, 
or  even  for  two  years,  without  the  perfons 
making  any  complaint  of  it,  excepting 
only  that  they  are  affected  by  cold  more 
readily  than  ufual,  which  frequently  in- 
creafes  their  cough,  and  produces  fome 
cattarh.  This,  again  however,  is  fome- 
times relieved  ;  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen 
from  cold  alone  ;  and  therefore  gives  no 
alarm  either  to  the  patient  or  to  his  frends, 
nor  leads  them  to  take  any  precautions. 

890  Upon 
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S90.  Upon  one  or  other  of  thefe  oc- 
cafions  of  catching  cold,  as  we  commonly 
fpeak,  the  cough  becomes  more  confider- 
able  ;  is  particularly  troublefome  upon  the 
patient's  lying  down  at  night,  and  in  this 
Hate  continues  longer  than  is  ufual  in  the 
cafe  of  a  fimple  cattarh.  This  is  more 
efpecially  to  call  for  attention,  if  the  in- 
creafe  and  continuance  of  cough  come 
on  during  the  fummer  feafon. 

891.  The  cough  which  comes  on  as  in 
389,  is  very  often  for  a  long  time  without 
any  expedoration ;  but  when,  from  re- 
peatedly catching  cold,  it  becomes  more 
conftant,  it  is  then  at  the  fame  time  attend- 
ed with  fome  expedoration,  which  is  moll 
confiderable  in  the  mornings.  The  matter 
of  this  expedoration  becomes  by  degrees 
more  copious,  more  vifcid,  and  more 
opaque;  at  length  of  a  yellow  or  greenifli 
colour,  and  of  a  purulent  appearance.  The 
whole  of  the  matter,  however,  is  not-always 
E  e  2  ac 
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at  once  entirely  changed  in  this  manner ; 
but,  while  one  part  of  it  retains  the 
ufual  form  of  mucus,  another  fuffers  the 
changes  now  defcribed. 

892.  When  the  cough  increafes,  and 
continues  very  frequent  through  the  night, 
and  when  the  matter  expectorated  under- 
goes the  changes  I  have  mentioned,  the 
breathing  at  the  fame  time  becomes  more 
difficult,  and  the  emaciation  and  weak- 
nefs  go  on  alfo  increafing.  In  the  female 
fex,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  and  fome- 
times  early  in  its  progrefs,  the  menfes 
ceafe  to  flow  ;  and  this  circumftance  is  to 
be  confidered  as  commonly  the  effecT:, 
although  the  fex  themfelves  are  ready  to 
believe  it  the  fole  caufe,  of  the  difeafe. 

893.  When  the  cough  comes  on  as  in 
889,  the  pulfe  is  often  natural,  and  for 
fome  time  after  continues  to  be  fo  ;  but 
the  fymptoms  have  feldom  fubfifted  long 
before  the  pulfe  becomes  frequent,  and 

fometimes 
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ibmetimes  to  a  confidcrable  degree,  with- 
out much  of  the  other  fyinptoms  of  fever. 
At  length,  however,  evening  exacerbations 
become  remarkable ;  and  by  degrees  the 
fever  affumes  the  exquifite  form  of 
he&ic,  as  defcrbed  in  858. — 860. 

894.  It  is  feldom  that  the  cough,  expec- 
toration, and  fever,  go  on  increafing,  in 
the  manner  now  defcribed,  without  fome 
pain  being  felt  in  fome  part  of  the  thorax. 
It  is  ufually  and  mod  frequently  felt  at 
firft  under  the  fternum,  and  that  efpeci- 
ally,  or  almoft  only,  upon  occafion  of 
coughing  :  but  very  often,  and  that  too 
early,  in  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  a  pain  is 
felt  on  one  fide,  fometimes  very  conftantly, 
and  fo  as  to  prevent  the  perfon  from  lying 
eafily  upon  that  fide  ;  but  at  other  times 
the  pain  is  felt  only  upon  a  full  infpiration, 
or  upon  coughing.  Even  when  no  pain 
is  felt,  it  generally  happens  that  phthifical 
perfons  cannot  lie  eafily  on  fome  one  of 
their  fides,  without  having  their  difficulty 

E  e  3  of 
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of  breathing  increafcd,  and  their  cough 
excited. 

895.  The  phthifis  begins,  and  fome- 
times  proceeds  to  its  fatal  hTue,  in  the 
manner  defcribed  from  889.  to  895, 
without  any  appearance  of  hemoptyfis. 
Such  cafes  are  indeed  rare  j  but  it  is  very 
common  for  the  difeafe  to  advance  far,  and 
even  to  an  evident  purulency  and  hectic 
Hate,  without  any  appearance  of  blood  in 
the  fpitting :  fo  that  it  may  be  affirmed, 
the  difeafe  is  frequently  not  founded  in 
hemoptyfis.  At  the  fame  time,  we  muft  al- 
low, not  only  that  it  fometimes  begins 
with  an  hemoptyfis,  as  is  faid  in  864.  ; 
but  further,  that  it  feldom  happens  that 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  more  or  lefs 
of  an  hemoptyfis  does  not  appear.  Some 
degree  of  blood-fpitting  does,  indeed,  ap- 
pear fometimes  in  the  ftate  mentioned 
(889.  893.)  but  more  commonly  in  the 
more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe  only, 
and  particularly  upon  the  firft  appearance 

of 
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of  purulency.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
feldom,  in  the  phthifis  from  tubercles, 
that  the  hemoptyns  is  confiderable,  or 
requires  any  remedies  different  from  thofe 
which  are  otherwife  neceffary  for  the  ftate 
of  the  tubercles. 

896.  I  have  now  defcribed  a  fucceffion 
of  fymptoms  which,  in  different  cafes, 
occupy  more  or  lefs  time.  In  this  climate 
they  very  often  take  up  fome  years,  the 
fymptoms  appearing  efpecially  in  the 
winter  and  fpring,  commonly  becoming 
eafier,  and  fometimes  almoft  difappearing, 
during  the  fummer  :  but  returning  again 
in  winter,  they  at  length,  after  two  or  three 
years,  prove  fatal,  towards  the  end  of 
fpring  or  beginning  of  fummer. 

897.  In  this  difeafe,  the  prognofis  is  for 
the  moffc  part  unfavourable.  Of  thofe 
affected  with  it,  the  greater  number  die ; 
but  there  are  alfo  many  of  them  who 
recover  entirely,  after  having  been  in  very 

E  e  4  unpromifing 
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unpromifing  circumftances.  What  are, 
however,  the  circumftances  more  certainly 
determining  to  a  happy  or  to  a  fatal  event, 
1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  afcertain. 

898.  The  following  aphorifms  are  the 
refult  of  my  obfervations. 

A  phthifis  pulmonalis  from  hempotyfis, 
is  more  frequently  recovered  than  one 
from  tubercles. 

An  hemoptyfis  not  only  is  not  always 
followed  by  a  phthifis,  as  we  have  faid 
above  (864.);  but  even  when  followed  by 
an  ulceration,  the  ulceration  is  fometimes 
attended  with  little  of  hectic,  and  fre- 
quently admits  of  being  foon  healed. 
Even  when  the  hemoptyfis  and  ulceration 
have  happened  to  be  repeated,  there  are 
inflances  of  perfons  recovering  entirely 
after  feveral  fuch  repetitions. 

A  phthifis  from  a  fuppuration  in  confe- 
quence  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  is 

that 
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that  which  moft  rarely  occurs  in  this  cli- 
mate ;  and  a  phthilis  does  not  always  fol- 
low fuch  fuppuration,  when  the  abfcefs 
formed  ibon  breaks  and  difcharges  a  lau- 
dable pus  :  but,  if  the  abfcefs  continue 
long  iliut  up,  and  till  after  a  confiderable 
degree  of  hectic  has  been  formed,  a  phthi- 
fis  is  then  produced,  equally  dangerous,  as 
that  from  other  caufes. 

A  phthifis  from  tubercles  has,:  I  think, 
been  recovered  j  but  it  is  of  all  others  the 
moft  dangerous ;  and,  when  arifirig  from 
a  hereditary  taint,  is  almoft  certainly  fa- 
tal. 

The  danger  of  a  phthifis,  from  what- 
ever caufe  it  may  have  arifen,  is  moft  cer- 
tainly to  be  judged  of  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  hectic  and  its  confequences  have 
arrived.  From  a  certain  degree  of  emaci- 
ation, debility,  profufe  fweating,  and  di- 
arrhoea, no  perfon  recovers. 
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A  mania  coming  on,  has  been  found  to 
remove  all  the  fymptoms,.  and  fometimes 
has  entirely  cured  the  difeafe ;  but,  in  o- 
ther  cafes,  upon  the  going  off  of  the  ma- 
nia, the  phthifis  has  recurred,  and  proved 
fatal 

The  pregnancy  of  women  has  often  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  a  phthifis ;  but  com- 
monly it  is  only  till  after  delivery,  when 
the  fymptoms  of  phthifis  return  with  vio- 
lence, and  foon  prove  fatal. 
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899.  From  what  has  been  juft  now 
faid,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  the  cure 
of  the  phthifis  pulmonalis  muft  be  exceed- 
ing difficult;  and  that  even  the  utmoft 
care  and  attention  in  the  employment  of 
remedies,  have  feldom  fucceeded.  It  may 
be  doubtful  whether  this  failure  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  impcrfetfion  of  our  art,  or 

to 
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to  the  abfolutely  incurable  nature  of  the 
difeafe.  I  am  extremely  averfe  in  any  cafe 
to  admit  of  the  latter  fuppofition,  and  can 
always  readily  allow  of  the  former  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  rnuft  mention  here,  what 
lias  been  attempted  towards  either  curing 
or  moderating  the  violence  of  this  dif- 
eafe. 

900.  It  muft  be  obvious,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumftances  of  this 
difeafe,  the  method  of  cure  muft  be  differ- 
ent. Our  firft  attention  mould  be  em- 
ployed in  watching  the  approach  of  the 
difeafe,  and  preventing  its  proceeding  to 
an  incurable  ftate. 

In  all  perfons  of  a  phthifical  habit,  and 
efpecially  in  thofe  born  of  phthifical  pa- 
rents, the  flighteft  fymptoms  of  the  ap- 
proach of  phthifis,  at  the  phthifical  period 
of  life,  ought  to  be  attended  to  *. 

901.  When 

*  This  early  attention  to  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe is  of  the  utmoft  confequcnce,  for  it  is  only  in  the 

early 
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90 1 .  When  an  hemoptyfis  occurs,though 
it  be  not  always  followed  with  ulceration 
and  phthifis,  thefe  however  are  always  to 
be  apprehended  ;  and  every  precaution  is 
to  be  taken  againft  them.  This  is  efpeci- 
ally  to  be  done  by  employing  every  means 
of  moderating  the  hemorrhagy,and  of  pre- 
venting its  return,  directed  in  792,  etfeq. 
and  thefe  precautions  ought  to  be  conti- 
nued for  feveral  years  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  hemoptyfis. 

902.  The  phthifis  which  follows  a  fup- 
puration  from  the  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion, can  only  be  prevented  with  certain- 
ty, by  obtaining  a  refolution  of  fuch  in- 
flammation. What  may  be  attempted  to- 
wards the  cure  of  an  abfcefs  and  ulcer 
which  have  taken  place,  I  fhall  fpeak  of 
hereafter. 

903.  I 

early  rtage  that  any  remedies  can  be  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs,  as  experience  has  fufficiently  taught.  See  art.  906, 

etfeq. 
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0,03.  I  have  faid,  it  is  doutful  if  a  genu- 
ine catarrh  ever  produces  a  phthifis ;  but 
have  allowed  that  it  poflibly  may:  and 
both  upon  this  account,  and  upon  account 
of  the  ambiguity  which  may  arife,  whe- 
ther-the  appearing  catarrh  be  a  primary 
difeafe,  or  the  effect  of  a  tubercle,  I  con- 
fider  it  as  of  confequence  to  cure  a  catarrh 
as  foon  as  pomble  after  its  firft  appear- 
ance. More  efpecially  when  it  mail  lin- 
ger, and  continue  for  fome  time,  or  lhall, 
after  fome  intermimon,  frequently  return, 
the  cure  of  it  fhould  be  diligently  attempt- 
ed. The  meafures  requifite  for  this  pur- 
pofe  mall  be  mentioned  afterwards,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  a  catarrh  as  a  primary 
difeafe ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  means 
neceffary  for  preventing  its  producing 
a  phthifis  mail  be  mentioned  immediately, 
as  they  are  the  fame  with  thofe  I  mall 
point  out  as  neceffary  for  preventing 
a  phthifis  from  tubercles. 

2,  904.  The 
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904.  The  preventing  of  a  phthifis  from 
afthma  muft  be,  by  curing,  if  poflible,  the 
afthma,  or  at  leaft  by  moderating  it  as 
much  as  may  be  done :  and  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  afthma  occafions  phthifis,  by 
producing  tubercles,  the  meafures  necefia- 
ry  for  preventing  phthifis  from  afthma, 
will  be  the  fame  with  thofe  neceftary  in 
the  cafe  of  tubercles,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  mention. 

905.  I  confider  tubercles  as  by  much 
the  mod  frequent  caufe  of  phthifis  j  and 
even  in  many  cafes  where  this  feems  to 
depend  upon  hemoptyfis,  catarrh,  or  afth- 
ma, it  does  however  truly  arife  from  tu- 
bercles. It  is  upon  this.fubjecl,  therefore, 
that  I  {hall  have  occafion  to  treat  of  the 
meafures  moft  commonly  requifite  for  cu- 
ring phthifis. 

906.  When,  in  a  pcrfon  born  of  phthifi- 
cal parents,  of  a  phthifical  habit,  at  the 

phthifical 
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phthifical  period  of  life,  the  fymptoms 
(889.)  in  the  fpring,  or  beginning  of  fum- 
mer,  mall  appear  in  the  flightcft  degree, 
we  may  prefume  that  a  tubercle,  or  tuber- 
cles, either  have  been  formed,  or  are  form- 
ing in  the  lungs  ;  and  therefore,  that  every 
means  we  can  devife  for  preventing  their 
formation,  or  for  procuring  their  refolu- 
tion,  fhould  be  employed  immediately, even 
although  the  patient  himfelf  mould  over- 
look or  neglect  the  fymptoms,  as  imput- 
ing them  to  accidental  cold. 

907.  This  is  certainly  the  general  indi- 
cation ;  but  how  it  may  be  executed,  I  can- 
not readily  fay.  I  do  not  know  that,  at 
any  time,  phyncians  have  propofed  any 
remedy  capable  of  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  tubercles,  or  of  refolving  them  when 
formed.  The  analogy  of  fcrophula,  gives 
no  afliftance  in  this  matter.  In  fcrophula 
the  remedies  that  are  feemingly  of  moft 
power, are,  fea-water,or  certain  mineral  wa- 
ters ;  but  thefe  have  generally  proved  hurt- 
ful 
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£ul  in  the  cafe  of  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  I 
have  known  feveral  inftances  of  mercury 
very  fully  employed  for  certain  difeafes 
in  perfons  who  were  fuppofed  at  the  fame 
time  to  have  tubercles  formed,  or  formings 
in  their  lungs ;  but  though  the  mercury 
proved  a  cure  for  thofe  other  difeafes,  it 
was  of  no  fervice  in  preventing  phthifis, 
and  in  fome  cafes  feemed  to  hurry  it  on* 

908.  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  our  art,  with  refpecl;  to  the 
cure  of  tubercles  ;  but  I  do  not  defpair  of 
a  remedy  for  the  purpofe  being  found 
hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  all  that  at 
prefent  feems  to  be  within  the  reach  of  our 
art,  is  to  take  the  meafures  proper  for 
avoiding  the  inflammation  of  tubercles. 
It  is  probable  that  tubercles  may  fubfift 
long  without  producing  any  diforder  j  and 
I  am  difpofed  to  think,  that  nature  fome- 
times  refolves  and  difculTes  tubercles  which 
have  been  formed ;  but  that  nature  does 
this  only  when  the  tubercles  remain  in  an 

Vol.  II.  F  f  un- 
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uninflamed  ftate ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
meafures  neceflary  to  be  taken,  are  chiefly 
thofe  for  avoiding  the  inflammation  of  the 
tubercles. 

909.  The  inflammation  of  a  tubercle  of 
the  lungs  is  to  be  avoided  upon  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  avoiding  Inflammation,  by 
blood-letting,  and  by  an  antiphlogiftic 
regimen ;  the  chief  part  of  which,  in  this 
cafe,  is  the  ufe  of  a  low  diet.  This  fup- 
pofes  a  total  abftinence  from  animal  food, 
and  the  ufing  of  vegetable  food  almoft 
alone :  but  it  has  been  found,  that  it  is  not 
neceflary  for  the  patient  to  be  confined  to 
vegetables  of  the  weakeft  nourishment,  it 
being  fuflicient  that  the  farinacea  be  em- 
ployed, and  together  with  thefe,  milk. 

910.  Milk  has  been  generally  confldered 
as  the  chief  remedy  in  phthifis,  and  in  the 
cafe  of  every  tendency  to  it ,  but  whether 
from  its  peculiar  qualities,  or  from  its  be- 
ing or  a  lower  quality,  with  refpecl  to 

nou- 
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hourifhment,  than  any  food  entirely  ani- 
mal, is  not  certainly  determined.  The 
choice  and  adminiftration  of  milk  will  be 
properly  directed,  by  confidering  the  na- 
ture of  the  milk  of  the  feveral  animals 
from  which  it  may  be  taken,  and  the  par- 
ticular ftate  of  the  patient  with  refpect  to 
the  ?period  and  circumftances  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  to  the  habits  of  his  ftomach  with 
refpecl  to  milki 

911.  A  fecond  means  of  preventing  the 
inflammation  of  the  tubercles  of  the  lungs^ 
is,  by  avoiding  any  particular  irritation  of 
the  affected  part  which  may  arife  from 
any  violent  exercife  of  refpiration ;  from 
any  confiderable  degree  of  bodily  exercife  j 
from  any  pofition  of  the  body,  which  ftrai- 
tens  the  capacity  of  the  thorax ;  and,  laftly, 
from  cold  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  bo- 
dy, which  determines  the  blood  in  greater 
quantity  to  the  internal  parts,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  lungs. 

F  f  2  912.  From 
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912.  From  the  laft  mentioned  confide* 
ration,  the  application  of  cold  in  general, 
and  therefore  the  winter-feafon,  in  cold 
climates  as  diminifhing  the  cutaneous  per- 
fpiration,  is  to  be  avoided ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly, that  application  of  cold  is  to  be 
ihunned  that  may  fupprefs  perfpiration,  to 
the  degree  of  occaiioning  a  catarrh,  which 
confifts  in  an  inflammatory  determination 
to  the  lungs,  and  may  therefore  molt  cer- 
tainly produce  an  inflammation  of  the  tu- 
bercles there. 

By  confidering,  that  the  avoiding  heat  is 
a  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  above 
recommended,  and  by  comparing  this  with 
what  has  been  juft  now  faid  refpedting  the 
avoiding  cold,  the  proper  choice  of  climates 
and  feafons  for  phthifical  patients  will  be 
readily  underftood. 

913.  A  third  means  of  avoiding  the  in- 
flammation of  the  tubercles  of  the  lungs 

confifts. 
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confifts,  in  diminifhing  the  determination 
of  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  by  fupporting 
and  increafing  the  determination  to  the 
iurface  of  the  body  ;  which  is  to  be  chief- 
ly and  molt  fafely  done  by  warm  cloth- 
ing *,  and  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  exercifes 
of  geftation. 

914.  Every  mode  of  geftation  has  been 
found  of  ufe  in  phthifical  cafes ;  but  rid- 
ing on  horfeback,  as  being  accompanied 
with  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exercife,  is  lefs 
fafe  in  perfons  liable  to  an  hemoptyfis. 
Travelling  in  a  carriage,  unlefs  upon  very 

F  f  3  fmooth 

•  This  ib  a  mod  effential  part  in  the  cure  of  phthifis, 
and  many  other  difeafes  prevalent  in  cold  climates. 

The  warm  clothing  that  is  moft  effectual  is  flannel  fliirts 
next  the  fkin.  It  feels  a  little  difagreeable  at  firit  to  a 
perfon  unaccuftomed  to  it ;  but  the  great  relief  it  affords, 
and  the  comfortable  fenfation  it  produces,  are  fo  flrong 
inducements  for  continuing  its  ufe,  that  few  people  who 
have  once  experienced  its  beneficial  effects  have  any  de« 
fire  to  relinquifh  it. 
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fmooth  roads  may  alfo  be  of  doubtful  ef- 
fect ;  and  all  the  modes  of  geftation  that 
are  employed  on  land,  may  fall  fhort  of 
the  effeds  expedted  from  them,  becaufe 
they  cannot  be  rendered  fufficiently  con- 
ftant ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  failing,  of  all 
other  modes  of  geftation,  is  the  moft  effec- 
tual in  pneumonic  cafes,  as  being  both 
the  fmootheft  and  moft  conftant. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  fome  benefit 
is  derived  from  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere 
upon  the  fea ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any 
impregnation  of  this  which  can  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  take  place,  can  be  of  fervice  to  phthi- 
fical  perfons.  It  is  however  probable,  that 
frequently  fome  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  more  moderate  temperature  and 
greater  purity  of  the  air  upon  the  fea. 

-  91  jT.  In  order  to  take  off  any  inflamma- 
tory determination  of  the  blood  into  the 
veffels  of  the  lungs,  blifters  applied  to  fome 
part  of  the  thorax  may  often  be  of  fervice ; 

and 
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and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  well  as  for 
moderating  the  general  inflammatory  ftate 
of  the  body,  iflues  of  various  kinds  may  be 
employed  with  advantage. 

9 1 6.  The  feveral  meafures  to  be  purfu- 
ed  in  the  cafe  of  what  is  properly  called  an 
Incipient  Phthifis,  have  now  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  have  feldom  been  em- 
ployed in  fuch  cafes  in  due  time,  and  have 
therefore,  perhaps,  feldom  proved  effec- 
tual. It  has  more  commonly  happened, 
that  after  fome  time,  an  inflammation  has 
come  upon  the  tubercle,  and  an  abfcefs 
has  been  formed,  which  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bronchise,  has  produced  an 
ulcer,  and  a  confirmed  phthifis. 

917.  In  this  ftate  of  matters,  fome  new 
indications  may  be  fuppofed  to  arife  ;  and 
indications  for  preventing  abforption,  for 
preventing  the  effects  of  the  abforbed  mat- 
ter upon  the  blood,  and  for  healing  the 
ulcer,  have  been  actually  propofed.  I  can- 

F  f  4  not 
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not  find,  however,  that  any  of  the  means 
propofed  for  executing  thefe  indications, 
are  either  probable  or  have  proved  effec- 
tual. If,  upon  fome  occafions,  they  have 
appeared  to  be  ufeful,  it  has  been  proba- 
bly by  anfwering  fome  other  intention. 

While  no  antidote  againfl  the  poifon 
which  efpecially  operates  here,  feems  to 
have  been  as  yet  found  out,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  too  great  a  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion has  a  great  fhare  in  preventing  the 
healing  of  the  ulcer  which  occurs ;  and 
fuch  inflammation  is  certainly  what  has 
a  great  fliare  in  urging  on  its  fatal  confe- 
quences.  The  only  pradice,  therefore, 
which  1  can  venture  to  propofe,  is  the  fame 
in  the  ulcerated  as  in  the  crude  ftate  of  a 
tubercle ;  that  is,  the  employment  of  means 
for  moderating  inflammation,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  (909,  et  Jeq) 

918.  The  balfamics,  whether  natural  01 
artificial,  which  have  been  fa  commonly 

advifed 
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advifed  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  propofed  upon  no  fufficient 
grounds,  and  to  have  proved  commonly 
hurtful.  The  refinous  and  acrid  fubftance 
of  myrrh,  lately  recommended,  has  not 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  any  fervice,  and 
in  fome  cafes  to  have  proved  hurtful  *. 

919.  Mercury,  fo  often  ufeful  in  heal- 
ing ulcers,  has  been  fpecioufly  enough 
propofed  in  this  difeafe  ;  but  whether  that 
it  be  not  adapted  to  the  particular  nature 
of  the  ulcers  of  the  lungs  occurring  in 
phthifis,  or  that  it  proved  hurtful  becaufe 
it  cannot  have  eifecT:,  without  exciting 
fuch  an  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  as,  in  a  he&ic  ftate,  mult  prove 
very  hurtful,  I  cannot  determine,  upon 

many 

*'  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident  that  all  acrid  and  hot  fubftances  mult  be 
hurtful  in  phthifis.  The  balfamics  have  been  long  re- 
commended  in  thefe  cafes,  even*by  the  belt  authorities, 
but  on  what  principle  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
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many  trials  which  I  have  feen  made,  it  has 
proved  of  no  fervice,  and  commonly  has 
appeared  to  be  manifeftly  pernicious. 

920.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  been  re- 
commended for  feveral  purpofes  in  phthi- 
fical  cafes  ;  and  is  faid,  upon  fome  occasi- 
ons to  have  been  ufeful ;  but  I  have  fel- 
dom  found  it  to  be  fo  ;  and  as  by  its  to- 
nic power  it  increafes  the  phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis  of  the  fyftem,  I  have  frequently 
found  it  hurtful.  In  fome  cafes,  where 
the  morning  remimons  of  the  fever  were 
confiderable,  and  the  noon  exacerbations 
well  marked,  I  have  obferved  the  Peruvi- 
an bark  given  large  quantities,  have  the 
effect  of  flopping  thefe  exacerbations,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  relieving  the  whole  of 
the  phthifical  fymptoms :  but  in  the  cafes 
in  which  I  obferved  this,  the  fever  mowed 
a  conftant  tendency  to  recur ;  and  at  length 
the  phthifical  fymptoms  alfo  returned,  and 
proved  quickly  fatal. 

921.  Acids 
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921.  Acids  of  all  kinds,  as  antifeptic 
and  refrigerant,  are  ufeful  in  cafes  of 
phthifis ;  but  the  native  acid  of  vegetables  * 
is  more  ufeful  than  the  foffil  acids,  as  it 
can  be  given  in  much  larger  quanties,  and 
may  alfo  be  given  more  fafely  than  vine* 
gar,  being  lefs  liable  to  excite  coughing. 

922.  Though  our  art  can  do  fo  little  to- 
wards the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  we  muft, 
however,  palliate  the  uneafy  fymptoms  of 
it  as  well  as  we  can.  The  fymptoms  efpe- 
cially  urgent,  are  the  cough  and  diarrhoea. 
The  cough  may  be  in  fome  meafure  relie- 
ved by  demulcents,  (873);  but  the  relief 
obtained  by  thefe  is  imperfect  and  tranfi- 
tor}-,  and  very  often  the  ftomach  is  difturb- 
ed  by  the  quantity  of  oily,  mucilaginous, 

and 


*  The  acid  fruits,  acid  of  tartar,  acid  of  forrel,  and  o- 
cher  plants  yielding  an  acid,  but  not  an  acrid,  juice.  The 
eating  of  oranges  is  therefore  fervieeable- 
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and  fweet  fubftances,  which  are  on  thefc 
occafions  taken  into  it. 

923.  The  only  certain  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  cough,  is  by  employing  opiates. 
Thefe,  indeed,  certainly  increafe  the  phlo- 
giftic  diathefis  of  the  fyftem  ;  but  com- 
monly they  do  not  fo  much  harm  in  this 
way,  as  they  do  fervice  by  quieting  the 
cough,  and  giving  fleep.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  hurtful  by  checking  expedo- 
ration :  but  they  do  it  for  a  fhort  time  on- 
ly ;  and,  after  a  found  fleep,  the  expefto- 
ration  in  the  morning  is  more  eafy  than 
ufual.  In  the  advanced  ftate  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  opiates  feem  to  increafe  the  fweat- 
ings  that  occur  ;  but  they  compenfate  this, 
by  the  eafe  they  afford  in  a  difeafe  which 
cannot  be  cured. 

924.  The  diarrhoea  which  happens  in 
the  advanced  ftate  of  this  difeafe,  is  to  be 
palliated  by  moderate  aftringents,  mucila- 
ges, and  opiates. 

Rhubarb 
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Rhubarb,  fo  commonly  prefcribed  in 
every  diarrhoea,  and  all  other  purgatives, 
are  extremely  dangerous  in  the  colliqua- 
tive diarrhoea  of  hectics. 

Frefh  fubacid  fruits,  fuppofed  to  be  al- 
ways laxative,  are  often  in  the  diarrhoea  of 
hectics,  by  their  antifeptic  quality,  very 
ufeful. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE 

HEMORRHOID 

OR,  OF  THE 

HEMORRHOIDAL  SWELLING  AND  FLUX. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  the 
Hemorrhois. 

925.  \  Discharge  of  blood  from  fniall 
^  ^  tumours  on  the  verge  of  the  a- 
nus,  is  the  fymptom  which  generally  con- 
(litutes  the  Hemorrhois ;  or,  as  it  is  vul- 
garly called,  the  Hemorrhoidal  Flux.  But 

a 
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a  difcharge  of  blood  from  within  the  anus, 
when  the  blood  is  of  a  florid  colour,  mow- 
ing it  to  have  come  from  no  great  di£. 
tance,  is  alfo  confidered  as  the  fame  difeale  j 
and  phyficians  have  agreed  in  making 
two  cafes  or  varieties  of  it,  under  the 
names  of  External  and  Internal  Hemor- 
rohois. 

926.  In  both  cafes  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  flow  of  blood  is  from  tumours  pre- 
vioufly  formed,  which  are  named  Hemor- 
rhoids, or  Piles;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  tumours  exift  without  any 
difcharge  of  blood ;  in  which  cafe,  how- 
ever, they  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
fame  difeafe,  and  are  named  Hemorrhoides 
Cascae,  or  Blind  Piles. 

027.  Thefe  tumours,   as  they  appear 
without  the  anus,  are  fometimes  feparate, 
round,  and  prominent,  on  the  verge  of  the 
anus ;  but  frequently  the  tumour  is  only 
1  one 
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one  tumid  ring,  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
anus  pufhed  without  the  body. 

928.  Thefe  tumours,  and  the  difcharge 
Of  blood  from  them,  fometimes  come  on 
as  an  affection  purely  topical,  and  without 
any  previous  diforder  in  other  parts  of  the 
body :  but  it  frequently  happens,  even 
before  the  tumours  are  formed,  and  more 
efpecially  before  the  blood  flows,  that  va- 
rious diforders  are  felt  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  as  headach,  vertigo,  ftupor, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  colic- 
pains,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins ;  and 
often,  together  with  more  or  fewer  of 
thefe  fymptoms,  there  occurs  a  confide- 
rable  degree  of  pyrexia. 

The  coming  on  of  the  difeafe  with  thefe 
fymptoms,  is  ufually  attended  with  a  fenfe 
of  fullnefs,  heat,  itching,  and  pain  in  and 
about  the  anus. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  preceded  by  a 
difcharge  of  ferous  matter  from  the  anus : 

and 
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and  fometimes  this  ferous  difcharge,  ac- 
companied with  fome  fwelling,  feems  to  be 
in  place  of  the  difcharge  of  blood,  and  to 
relieve  thofe  diforders  of  the  fyftem  which 
we  have  mentioned.  This  ferous  difcharge, 
therefore,  has  been  named  the  Hemor- 
rhois  Alba. 

929.  In  the  hemorrhois,  the  quantity 
of  blood  discharged  is    different  upon 
different  occafions.    Sometimes  the  blood 
flows  only  upon  the  perfon's  going  to 
ftool  j  and  commonly,  in  larger  or  lefler 
quantity,  following  the  difcharge  of  the 
faces.    In  other  cafes,  the  blood  flows 
without  any  difcharge  of  faeces;  and 
then,  generally,  it  is  after  having  been 
preceded  by  the  diforders  above  mention- 
ed, when  it  is  alfo  commonly  in  larger 
quantity.    This  difcharge    of  blood  is 
often  very  confiderable  ;  and,  by  the  re- 
petition, it  is  often  fo  great,  as  we  could 
hardly  fuppofe  the  body  to  bear  but  with 
the  hazard  of  life.    Indeed,  though  rarely, 
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it  has  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  fuddenly 
fatal.  Thefe  confiderable  difcharges  occur 
efpecially  to  perfons  who  have  been  fre- 
quently liable  to  the  difeafe.  They  often 
induce  great  debility  ;  and  frequently  a 
leucophlegmatia,  or  dropfy,  which  proves 
fatal. 

The  tumours  and  difcharges  of  blood 
in  this  difeafe,  often  recur  at  exactly 
ftated  periods. 

930.  It  often  happens,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  formerly 
frequent,  ceafes  to  flow ;  and,  upon  that 
event,  it  generally  happens  that  the  per- 
fons are  affected  with  apoplexy  or  palfy. 

931.  Sometimes  hemorrhoidal  tumours 
are  affected  with  confiderable  inflamma- 
tion ;  which,  ending  in  fuppuration  gives 
occafion  to  the  formation  of  fiftulous  ulcers 
in  thofe  parts. 

932.  The  hemorrhoidal  tumours  have 
been  often  confidered  as  varicous  tum- 
ours 
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Ours  or  dilatations  of  veins ;  and  it  is  true, 
that  in  fome  cafes  varicous  dilatations 
have  appeared  upon  difTedion.  Thefe* 
however,  do  not  always  appear ;  and  I 
prefume  it  is  not  the  ordinary  cafe,  but 
that  the  tumours  are  formed  by  an  effufid  n 
of  blood  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
inteftine  near  to  its  extremity.  Thefe 
tumours,  efpecially  wheh  recently  formed, 
frequently  contain  fluid  blood  ;  but,  after 
they  have  remained  for  fome  time,  they 
are  commonly  of  a  firmer  fubftance. 

933.  From  a  confideration  of  their  caufes* 
to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  it  is  fufficiently 
probable,  that  hemorrhoidal  tumours  are 
produced  by  fome  interruption  of  the  free 
return  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  redum  ;  and  it  is 
poffible,  that  a  confiderable  accumulation 
of  blood  in  thefe  veins,  may  occafion  a 
rupture  of  their  extremities,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  hemorrhagy  or  tumours  I  have 
mentioned.  But  confidering  that  the  he- 
morrhagy occuring  here  is  often  preceded 
G  g  2  by 
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by  pain,  inflammation,  and  a  febrile  Hate, 
as  well  as  by  many  other  fymptoms  which 
J  how  a  connection  between  the  topical  af- 
fection and  the  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
it  feems  probable  that  the  interruption  of 
the  venous  blood,  which  we  have  fuppof- 
ed  to  take  place,  operates  in  the  manner 
explained  in  769.  ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
difcharge  of  bldbd  here  is  commonly 
from  arteries. 

934.  Some  phyficians  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  a  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  hemorrhois,  and  of  its  effects  upon  the 
fyftem,  might  arife  from  the  difference  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  veffels  from  which  the 
blood  iffued.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that 
hardly  in  any  cafe  we  can  diftinguifh  the 
veffels  from  which  the  blood  flows  ;  and 
that  the  frequent  inofculations,  of  both 
the  arteries  and  veins  which  belong  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  will  render 
t  he  effects  of  the  hemorrhagy  nearly  the 
fame,  from  whichfocver  of  thefe  velfels  the 
blood  proceed. 

935.  In 
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935.  In  769.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  a  certain 
itate  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  might  give 
oc cation  to  an  hemorrhoidal  flux;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  this  flux  may  be  pro- 
duced in  that  manner.  I  cannot,  however, 
by  any  means  admit  that  the  difeafe  is  fo 
often  produced  in  that  manner,  or  that,  on 
its  firft  appearance,  it  is  fo  frequently  a 
fyftematic  affection,  as  the  Stahlians  have 
imagined,  and  would  have  us  to  believe. 
It  occurs  in  many  perfons  before  the 
period  of  life  at  which  the  venous  plethora 
takes  place  :  it  happens  to  females  in 
whom  a  venous  plethora,  determined  to 
the  hemorrhoidal  veffels,  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  ;  and  it  happens  to  both  fexes,  and  to 
perfons  of  all  ages  from  caufes  which  do 
not  effed  the  fyftem,  and  are  rnanifeftiy 
fuited  to  produce  a  topical  affedtion  only. 

936.Thefe  caufes  of  a  topical  affection  are, 
:n  the  firft  place,  the  frequent  voiding  of 
hard  and  bulky  faxes,  which,  not  only  by 
their  long  ftagnation  in  the  k&am,  but  e- 

G  g  3  fpecially 
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fpecially  when  voided,  muft  prefs  upon  the 
veins  of  the  anus,  and  interrupt  the  courfe 
of  the  blood  in  them.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
that  the  difeafe  happens  fo  often  to  perfons 
of  a  flow  and  bound  belly. 

937.  From  the  caufes  juft  now  mention- 
ed, the  difeafe  happens  efpecially  to  per- 
fons liable  to  fome  degree  of  a  prolapfus 
ani.  Almoft  every  perfon  in  voiding  fae- 
ces has  the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum 
more  or  lefs  protruded  without  the  body ; 
and  this  will  be  to  a  greater  or  leffer  de- 
gree, according  as  the  hardnefs  and  bulk  of 
the  fasces  occafion  a  greater  or  leffer  effort 
or  preffure  upon  the  anus.  While  the  gut 
is  thus  puflied  out,  it  often  happens  that 
the  fphincfer  ani  is  contracted  before  the 
gut  is  replaced  ;  and,  in  confequence 
a  ftrong  conflri<5tion  is  made,  which  pre- 
venting the  fallen-out  gut  from  being  re- 
placed, and  at  the  fame  time  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  the  blood  from  it,  occa- 
fions  its  being  confiderably  fwelled,  and  its 
forming  a  tumid  ring  round  the  anus. 

938.  Upon 
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938.  Upon  the  fphincter's  being  a  little 
relaxed,  as  it  is  immediately  after  its  ftrong 
contraction,  the  fallen-out  portion  of  the 
gut  is  commonly  again  taken  within  the 
body ;  but,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
fuch  an  accident,  the  fize  and  fullnefs  of 
the  ring  formed  by  the  fallen-out  gut,  is 
much  increafed.  It  is  therefore  more  {low- 
ly and  difficultly  replaced  ;  and  in'  this 
confifts  the  chief  uneafinefs  of  hemorrhoi- 
dal perfons. 

939.  As  the  internal  edge  of  the  ring 
mentioned,  is  neceflarily  divided  by  clefts, 
the  whole  often  afTumes  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  diftinct  fwellings  ;  and  it  al- 
fo  frequently  happens,  that  fome  portions 
of  it  more  considerably  fwelled  than  others, 
become  more  protuberant,  and  form  thofe 
fmall  tumours  more  ftrictly  called  Hemor- 
hoids,  or  Piles. 

940.  From  confidering  that  the  prefTure  of 
the  faeces,  and  other  caufes  interrupting  the 
return  of  venous  blood  from  the  lower  ex- 
G  g  4  tremity 
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tremity  of  the  rectum,  may  operate  a  good 
deal  higher  up  in  the  gut  than  that  extre- 
mity, it  may  be  eafily  underftood  that  tu- 
mours may  be  formed  within  the  anus  ; 
and  probably  it  alfo  happens,  that  fome  of 
the  tumours  formed  without  the  anus,  as 
in  939,  may  continue  when  taken  within 
the  body,  and  even  be  increafed  by  the 
caufes  juft  now  mentioned.  It  is  thus  that 
I  would  explain  the  production  of  internal 
piles,  which,  on  account  of  their  fituation 
and  bulk,  are  not  protruded  on  the  per- 
fons  going  to  ftool,  and  are  often  therefore 
more  painful.  The  fame  internal  piles  are 
more  efpecially  painful,  when  affected  by 
the  hemorrhagic  effort  defcribed  in  745, 
and  769. 

941.  The  production,  of  piles  is  particu- 
larly illuftrated  by  this,  that  pregnant  wo- 
men 'are  frequently  affected  with  them. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  partly  from  the 
preffure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  rectum, 
and  partly  from  the  coftive  habit  to  which 
pregnant  women  are  ufuaily  liable.  I  have 

known 
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known  many  inftances  of  piles  occurring 
for  the  firft  time  during  the  ftate  of  preg- 
nancy ;  and  there  are  few  women  that 
have  born  children  who  are  afterwards 
entirely  free  from  piles.  The  Stahlians 
have  commonly  afferted,  that  the  male  fex 
is  more  frequently  affected  with  this  diC- 
eafe  than  the  female ;  but  in  this  country 
I  have  conftantly  found  it  otherwife. 

942.  It  is'  commonly  fuppofed,  that  the 
frequent  ufe  of  purgatives,  efpecially  of 
thofe  of  the  more  acrid  kind,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  aloetics,  is  apt  to  produce  the 
hemorrhoidal  affection  ;  and  as  thefe  pur- 
gatives ftimulate  chiefly  the  great  guts,  it 
feems  fufBciently  probable  that  they  may 
excite  this  difeafe. 

943.  I  have  now  mentioned  feveral 
caufes  which  may  produce  the  hemorrhoi- 
dal tumours  and  flux  as  a  topical  affection 
only;  but  muft  obferve  farther,  that  al- 
though the  difeafe  appears  firft  as  a  purely 
topical  affection,  it  may,  by  frequent  repe- 

.  tion, 
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tion,  become  habitual,  and  therefore  may 
become  connected  with  the  whole  fyftem, 
in  the  manner  already  explained,  with  re- 
flect to  hemorrhagy  in  general,  in  748. 

944.  The  doctrine  now  referred  to, 
will  it  is  apprehended,  apply  very 
fully  to  the  cafe  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux ;  and  will  the  more  readily  apply, 
from  the  perfbn  who  has  been  once  affect- 
cd  being  much  expofed  to  a  renewal  of  the 
caufes  which  firft  occafioned  the  difeafe  ; 
and  from  many  perfons  being  much  ex- 
pofed to  a  congeftion  in  the  hemorrhoidal 
vefTels,  in  confequence  ot  their  being  often 
in  an  erect  pofition  of  the  body,  and  in  an 
exercife  which  pufhes  the  blood  into  the 
depending  veflels,  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  effects  of  thefe  circumftances  are  much 
favoured  by  the  abundance  and  laxity  of 
the  cellular  texture  about  the  rectum. 

945.  It  is  thus  that  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux  is  fo  often  artificially  rendered  an  ha- 
bitual and  fyftematic  affection ;  and  I  am 

per- 
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perfuaded,  that  it  is  this  which  has  given 
occafion  to  the  Stahlians  to  confider  the 
difeafe  as  almoft  univerfally  fuch. 

946.  It  is  to  be  particularly  obferved 
here,  that  when  the  hemorrhoidal  difeafe 
has  either  been  originally,  or  has  become, 
in  die  manner  juft  now  explained,  a  fy He- 
matic affection,  it  then  acquires  a  parti- 
cular connection  with  the  ftomach,  fo  that 
certain  affections  there  excite  the  hemor- 
rhoidal difeafe,  and  certain  dates  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  affections  excite  diforders  of 
the  ftomach. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  connection, 
that  the  gout  fometimes  affects  the  rectum. 
See  525. 
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SECT.  II, 


OF  THE 

C     U     R  E 


O  F 

HEMORRHOIDAL  AFFECTIONS. 


947.  Almost  at  all  times  it  has  been 
an  opinion  amongft  phyficians,  and  from 
them  fpread  amongft  the  people,  that  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux  is  a  falutary  evacuation, 
which  prevents  many  difeafes  that  would 
Other  wife  have  happened  ;  and  that  even 

con- 
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contributes  to  give  long  life.  This  opini- 
on, in  later  times,  has  been  efpecially 
maintained  by  Dr  Stahl,  and  his  follow- 
ers ;  and  has  had  a  great  deal  of  influ- 
ence upon  the  practice  of  phytic  in  Ger- 
many. 

948.  The  queftion  arifes  with  refpect 
to  hemorrh  agy  in  general,  and  indeed  it 
has  been  extended  fo  far  by  the  Stahlians. 
I  have  accordingly  confidered  it  as  a  ge- 
neral queftion  (767. — 780),  but  it  has 
been  more  efpecially  agitated  with  regard 
to  the  difeafe  now  under  our  confidera- 
tion  :  And  as  to  this,  although  I  am  clear- 
ly of  opinion  that  the  hemorrhois  may 
take  place  in  confequence  of  the  general 
flate  of  the  fyftem  (769),  or,  what  is  {till 
more  frequent,  that  by  repetition  it  may 
become  connected  with  that  general  ftate 
(94;;),  and  in  either  cafe  cannot  be  fup- 
prefled  without  great  caution;  I  muft 
beg  leave,  notwithftanding  this,  to  main- 

1  tain, 
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tain,  that  the  fir  ft  is  a  rare  cafe  ;  that  ge- 
nerally the  difeafe  firft  appears  as  an  affec- 
tion purely  topical  (935,  942),  and  that 
the  allowing  it  to  become  habitual  is  ne- 
ver proper.  It  is  a  nafly  difagreeable  dif- 
eafe, ready  to  go  to  excefs,  and  to  be 
thereby  very  hurtful,  as  well  as  fometimes 
fatal.  At  beft  it  is  liable  to  accidents,  and 
thereby  to  unhappy  confequences.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  not  only  the  firft 
approaches  of  the  difeafe  are  to  be  guard- 
ed againft,  but  even  that,  when  it  has  ta- 
ken place  for  fome  time,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  may  have  proceeded,  the  flux  is  al- 
ways to  be  moderated,  and  the  necefhty  of 
it  ,if  pomble,  fuperfeded. 

947.  Having  delivered  thefe  general 
rules,  I  proceed  to  mention  more  particu- 
larly, how  the  difeafe  is  to  be  treated,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  circumftances  un- 
der which  it  may  appear. 

When  we  can  manifeftly  difcern  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  difeafe  to  arife  from 

cauies 
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caufes  acting  upon  the  part  only,  the 
ftricteft  attention  fhould  be  employed  in 
guarding  againft  the  renewal  of  thefe 
caufes. 

950.  One  of  the  moft  frequent  of  the 
remote  caufes  of  the  hemorrhoidal  affec- 
tion, is  a  flow  and  bound  belly,  (936) : 
and  this  is  to  be  conftantly  obviated  by 
a  proper  diet  *,  which  each  individual's 
own  experience  muft  direct  ;  or,  if  the 
management  of  diet  be  not  effectual, 
belly  muft  be  kept  regular  by  fuch 
medicines  as  may  prove  gently  laxative, 
without  irritating  the  rectum  f .    In  moft 

cafes 

*  Broths  of  all  kind  are  proper  in  thefe  cafes :  barley 
broth  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  made  with  rice. 
Barley  gruel,  with  prunes,  is  an  excellent  laxative 
broth. 


f  The  lenitive  electuary  alone  may  in  many  cafes  be 
fufficient,  when  given  in  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  or 

fix 
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cafes  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  acquire 
:i  habit  with  refpect  to  time,  and  to  ob- 
lerve  it  exactly. 

951.  Another  caufe  of  hemorrhois  to 
be  efpecially  attended  to,  is  the  prolapfus 
or  protrmion  of  the  anus,  which  is  apt  to 
happen  on  a  perfon's  having  a  ftool,  (937). 
If  it  mall  occur  to  any  confiderable  de- 
gree, and  at  the  fame  time  be  not  eafily 
and  immediately  replaced,  it  moft  cer- 
tainly produces  piles,  or  increafes  them 
when  otherwife  produced.  Perfons  there- 
fore liable  to  this  prolapfus,  mould,  upon 
their  having  been  at  ftool,  take  great  pains 
to  have  the  gut  immediately  replaced,  by 

lying 

-fix  drams.    The  following  formula  may  be  ufed  where 

greater  coftivenefs  prevails  : 

R.  Sal.  Nitri,  3  ii. 
Pulv.  Jalap.  3  i. 
Elect.  Lenitivi,  ~  i. 

M.  f.  Eled.  cujus  fumat  q.  n.  m.  pro  re  naia. 
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uAg  down  in  a  horizontal  pofture,  and 
preffmg  gently  upon  the  anus,  till  the  re- 
duction fhall  be  completely  obtained. 

When  the  prolapfus  of  which  I  fpeak, 
is  occafioned  only  by  voiding  hard  and 
bulky  faeces,  it  fhould  be  obviated  by  the 
means  mentioned  in  950,   and  may  be 
thereby  avoided.    But  in  fome  perfons 
it  is  owing  to  a  laxity  of  the  redum ;  in 
which  cafe  it  is-  often  moft  confiderable 
upon  occafion  of  a  loofe  ftool :  and  then 
the  difeafe  is  to  be  treated  by  aftringents  * 
as  well  as  by  proper  artifices  for  prevent- 
ing the  falling  down  of  the  gut. 

953-  Thefe  are  the  means  to  be  employ- 
ed upon  the  firft  approaches  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal affe&ion ;  and  when  from  negledl 

Vol.  If.  H  h  °  it 

*  Aftringents  may  be  ufed  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. The  internal  aftringents  are  Alum,  Kino,  Terra 
Japonica,  &c.  But  in  cafes  of  hemorrhoids  from  laxity, 
nothing  produces  a  better  effetf,  than  the  frequent  ap! 
plication  of  pledgets,  dipped  in  a  ftrong  infulion  of 
galJ«,  or  Oak  bark. 
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it  mall  have  frequently  recurred,  and  has 
become  in  fome  meafure  eftablilhed,  they 
are  no  lefs  proper.  In  the  latter  cafe,  how- 
ever, fome  other  means  are  alfo  neceffary. 
It  is  particularly  proper  to  guard  againft 
a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body ;  confequent- 
ly,  to  avoid  a  fedentary  life,  a  full  diet, 
and  particularly  intemperance  in  the  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquor,  which,  as  I  fhould  have 
obferved  before,  is,  in  all  cafes  of  he- 
morrhagy,  of  the  greateft  influence  in 
increafing  the  difpofition  to  the  dif- 
cafe- 

954.  I  need  hardly  repeat  here,  that 
exercife  of  all  kinds  muft  be  a  chief  means 
of  obviating  and  removing  a  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  body  ;  but  upon  occanon  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  flux  immediately  ap- 
proaching,  both  walking  and  riding,  as 
increafing  the  determination  of  the  blood 
into  the  hemorrhoidal  velfels,  are  to  be 
avoided.  At  other  times,  when  no  fuch 
determination  has  been  already  formed, 

thofe 
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thofe  modes  of  exercife  may  be  very  pro- 
perly employed*. 

955.  Cold  bathing  is  another  remedy 
that  may  be  employed  to  obviate  plethora, 
and  prevent  hemorrhagy ;  but  it  is  to  be 
ufed  with  caution.  When  the  hemor- 
rhoidal flux  is  approaching,  it  may  be 
dangerous  to  turn  it  fuddenly  afide  by 
cold  bathing  :  but  during  the  intervals  of 
the  difeafe,  this  remedy  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  ;  and  in  perfons  liable  tp 
a  prolapfus  ani,  the  frequent  warning  of 
the  anus  with  cold  water  may  be  very 
ufefuh 

956.  Thefe  are  the  means  for  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux  ;  and  in  all  cafes,  when  it  is  not  im- 
mediately approaching,  they  are  to  be 
employed:  When  it  has  actually  come 
on,  means  are  to  be  employed  for  modera- 

H  h  2  ting 

•  It  is  doubtful  whether  riding  is  ever  advifable  in 
any  period  of  the  difeafe.  Riding  frequently  produces 
Piles,  in  perfons  not  in  the  leaft  predifpofled  to  them. 
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ting  it  as  much  as  poffible,  by  the  perfon*9 
-  lying  in  a  horizonal  pofition  upon  a  hard 
bed ;  by  avoiding  exercife  in  an  erect  pof- 
ture ;  by  ufing  a  cool  diet ;  by  avoiding  ex- 
ternal heat ;  and  by  obviating  the  irritation 
of  hardened  fasces  by  the  ufe  of  proper 
laxatives,  (950.)  From  what  has  been  faid 
above,  as  to  the  being  careful  not  to  in* 
creafe  the  determination  of  the  blood  in- 
to the  hemorrhoidal  veflels,  the  propriety 
of  thefe  meafures  muft  fumciently  appear  ; 
and  if  they  were  not  fo  generally  neglect- 
ed, many  perfons  would  efcape  the  great 
trouble,  and  the  various  bad  confequences, 
which  fo  frequently  refult  from  this  dif* 
eafe. 

957.  With  refpecl  to  the  further  cure 
of  this  difeafe,  it  is  almoft  in  two  cafes 
only  that  hemorrhoidal  perfons  call  for  the 
affiftance  of  the  phyfician.  The  one  is 
when  the  affection  is  accompanied  with 
much  pain ;  and  of  this  there  are  two 
cafes,  according  as  the  pain  happens  to 
attend  the  external  or  the  internal  piles. 

0,58.  The 
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95  8.  The  pain  of  the  external  piles  arilcs 
efpecially  when  a  confiderable  protrufion 
of  the  rectum  has  happened  ;  and  when, 
continuing  unreduced,  it  is  ftrangled  by 
the  conftriction  of  the  iphincter  j  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  no  bleeding  happens,  to 
take  off  the  fwelling  of  the  protruded  por- 
tion of  the  inteftine.  Sometimes  an  inflam- 
mation fupervenes,  and  greatly  aggra- 
vates the  pain.  To  relieve  the  pain  in 
this  cafe,  emollient  fomentations  and 
poultices  are  fometimes  of  fervice ;  but 
a  more  effectual  relief  is  to  be  obtained  by 
applying  leeches  to  the  tumid  parts. 

959.  The  other  cafe  in  which  hemor- 
rhoidal perfons  feek  affiitance,  is  that  of 
excemve  bleeding.  Upon  the  opinion  fo 
generally  received  of  this  difcharge  being 
falutary,  and  from  the  obfervation  that 
upon  the  difcharge  occuring,  perfons 
have  fometimes  found  relief  from  various 
diforders,  the  moft  part  of  perfons  liable 
to  it  are  ready  to  let  it  go  too  far ;  and 

indeed 
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indeed  the  Stahlians  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
a  difeafe,  unlefs  when  it  has  actually  gone 
to  excefs.  1  am,  however,  well  perfuaded, 
that  this  flux  ought  always  to  be  cured  as 
foon  as  poffible. 

960.  When  the  difeafe  occurs  as  a  purely 
topical  affection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  this  rule ;  and,  even 
when  it  has  occured  as  a  critical  difcharge 
in  the  cafe  of  a  particular  difeafe :  yet 
when  this  difeafe  fhall  have  been  entirely 
cured  and  removed,  the  preventing  any 
return  of  the  hemorrhois  feems  to  be  both 
fafe  and  proper. 

961.  It  is  only  when  the  difeafe  arifes 
from  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body,  and 
from  a  ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac region,  or  when,  though  ori- 
ginally topical,  the  difeafe,  by  frequent 
repetition,  has  become  habitual,  and  has 
thereby  acquired  a  connection  with  the 
whole  fyftem,  that  any  doubt  can  arife 
as  to  the  fafety  of  curing  it  entirely. 

Even 
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Even  in  thefe  cafes,  however,  I  apprehend 
it  will  be  always  proper  to  moderate  the 
bleeding ;  left  by  its  continuance  or  re- 
petition, the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body, 
and  the  particular  determination  of  the 
blood  into  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels,  be  in- 
creafed,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  difeafe, 
with  all  its  inconveniences  and  danger, 
be  too  much  favoured. 

962.  Further,  even  in  the  cafes  ftated, 
(961.),  in  fo  far  as  the  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  body,  and  the  tendency  to  that  ftate, 
can  be  obviated  and  removed,  this  is 
always  to  be  diligently  attempted ;  and  if 
it  can  executed  with  fuccefs,  the  flux 
may  be  entirely  fupprefled. 

963.  The  Stahlian  opinion,  that  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux  is  only  in  excefs  when 
it  occafions  great  debility,  or  a  leucophleg- 
matia,  is  by  no  means  juft  ;  and  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  fmalleft  approach  towards 
producing  either  of  thefe,  fhould  be  con- 

fidered 
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*  fldered  as  an  excels,  which  ought  to  be 
prevented  from  going  farther. 

964.  In  all  cafes,  therefore,  of  exccfs,  01 
of  any  approach  towards  it,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  difeafe  depends  upon  a 
prolapms  ani  (951.),  I  am  of  opinion  that 
aftringents,  both  internal  and  external, 
may  be  fafely  and  properly  employed  5  not 
indeed  to  induce  an  immediate  and  total 
fupprerTion,  but  to  moderate  the  hemor- 
rhagy,  and  by  degrees  to  fupprefs  it  alto- 
gether, while  at  the  fame  time  meafures 
are  taken  for  removing  the  neceffity  of  its 
recurrence. 

965.  When  the  circumftances  (946.) 
marking  a  connection  between  the  hemor- 
rhoidal affection  and  the  flate  of  the  fto- 
mach  occur,  the  meafures  neceffary  are 
the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  atonic  gout, 
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